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DEMAND SCHEDULE See sELF- 
DEMAND SCHEDULE. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME 
There is no tradition to guide parents 
in the practice of democracy within the 
family. The traditional pattern of rela- 
tionships between parents and children 
is authoritarian. In the European fam- 
ily, which was the main model for 
American family life, the father exer- 
cised complete power and control over 
his wife as well as his children; legally 
he was an absolute monarch, although 
in practice often a benevolent one. In 
the American family, during the period 
of rapid industrial and business expan- 
sion when fathers were away from home 
for long hours every day, the mother 
became the ruler of the home; the 
father was held in reserve to enforce 
her authority and administer punish- 
ment when he came home, but it was 
she who reported the crime and desig- 
nated the penalty. In many families her 
authority included control of the family 
income; the father handed over his pay 
envelope intact and was given an al- 
lowance for fare and lunches. 

In this generation husbands and 
wives have begun to look upon mar- 
riage as an equal partnership, sharing 
responsibility not only in money mat- 
ters but also in the rearing of their 
children. In these days parents find it 
no longer consistent to exercise a des- 
potic authority over their children. The 
growing knowledge of children’s emo- 
tional needs, the intimacy and sympa- 
thy of parents with their children in the 
small family impresses father and moth- 
ers with their responsibility for their 
children’s chances of happiness and 
success not only in childhood but also 
as adults. But some parents, wanting 
to do the best for their children, have 
leaned so far in their concern that their 
own needs and wishes have been largely 
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subordinated to those of the children. 
Within approximately the span of a 
single lifetime American family life has 
swung from patriarchy to matriarchy to 
the child-centered family. 

Parents on the whole are aware to- 
day that when father, mother, or chil- 
dren dominate the home nobody’s needs 
are ideally met. Children are not really 
prepared for success and happiness as 
adults by being little tyrants at the ex- 
pense of their parents, any more than 
by being ruled by or kept emotionally 
dependent on Father or Mother. To 
live as citizens of a democracy they 
need to learn, within the family, respect 
and consideration for the rights and 
needs of others as well as their own, 
and the sharing of work and responsi- 
bility. At the same time, the democratic 
way of life is being constantly re-evalu- 
ated, both within and outside the home, 
so that parents have few fixed signposts 
for guiding their democratic family 
life. 

Yet principles that parents do their 
best to put into practice in rearing their 
children are actually at the heart of a 
democratic philosophy, although they 
are not labeled so. To value each child 
as an individual, to respect his right to 
be himself and to grow and learn in his 
own ways, to give him privileges and 
responsibilities as he becomes ready for 
them—all this is part of democratic 
thinking. It is also democratic to regard 
each member of the family not only as 
an individual but as a member of the 
group, doing his part and making his 
special contribution toward the good of 
the group as a whole. 

Democracy in the home cannot, of 
course, mean an equal vote or equal 
responsibilities for all members. Chil- 
dren are not the equal of their parents 
in maturity, wisdom, or experience, and 
cannot have an equal voice in matters 
that are beyond their judgment, any 
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more than they can contribute an equal 
share to family work or family income. 

In a democratic family, however, 
parents are alert to opportunities in 
which they can give children a voice 
in making decisions within their scope, 
letting the young child choose which 
play suit to wear or which toy to play 
with or which bedtime story to read, 
letting the school-age child help decide 
whether to take music lessons and on 
what instrument. In family matters chil- 
dren can help decide the schedule of 
family work and sometimes express 
their preference for one task rather 
than another, while rotating certain less 
desirable assignments. They can help in 
planning family fun and vacations; 
often from their school studies the chil- 
dren contribute ideas for places of in- 
terest to visit, nearby or more distant 
parts to explore on a family trip. They 
can have a voice, although not an equal 
voice, in most decisions which affect 
them individually. 

Children cannot decide whether the 
family should move to another home 
or buy a new car, but they can be taken 
along in the making of an important 
decision and shown how such decisions 
are made. If the budget can stand, for 
example, either a television set or a stay 
at a summer camp, but not both, al- 
though children may not agree with the 
parents’ final decision, being in on the 
discussion affords them an important 
learning experience along the way. 

Democracy in the home is not an in- 
vitation to parents to abdicate their role 
or their responsibilities as parents, nor 
to sacrifice their needs and rights as in- 
dividuals. It is, on the contrary, a way 
of living with their children that gives 
widest expression to their capacity for 
parental wisdom, maturity, and love, a 
way that offers the richest enjoyments 
for family living. 

See also FAMILY DISCUSSION; FAMILY 
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LIVING and articles Being a Father To- 
day, page 369; Changing Patterns in 
Family Living, page 309; Character 
and Spiritual Values, page 164; Mak- 
ing the Home a Happy Place, page 356; 
Married Love and Parent Love, page 
576. 


DEN MOTHER In the Cub Scout 
phase of the program of the Boy Scouts 
of America, a Den Mother is usually 
the mother of a Cub Scout who as- 
sumes responsibility for a group, or 
den, which meets weekly in her home 
and whose activities she directs. She is 
usually assisted by an older Boy Scout 
or Explorer den chief and often by an 
assistant Den Mother and a den dad. 
The activities of the den are in prep- 
aration for the monthly pack meeting. 

Ten-year-olds go into the Webelos 
den with an enlarged range of activi- 
ties; this is supervised by a man Webe- 
los den leader, assisted by fathers of 
the Webelos Scouts. The program fol- 
lowed by these older boys including 
fifteen activity badge areas, leads to the 
Webelos Award which prepares them 
for the Tenderfoot rank in Boy Scout- 
ing. 

See also BOY SCOUTS. 


DENTAL BRACES See BRACES, 
DENTAL. 


DENTALCARE Authorities seem 
to agree that to insure dental health a 
three-part program should be estab- 
lished for every child while he is still 
a toddler—adequate diet; regular trips 
to the dentist for checkups (including 
X rays), cleaning, and dental repair. 

While individuals differ greatly in 
their susceptibility to tooth decay 
(dental caries), adequate diet is a pre- 
ventive measure valuable to everyone. 
Baby teeth are formed before birth; this 
is the reason for the emphasis on tooth- 
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building foods and plenty of vitamins 
C and D for the pregnant woman. For 
the growing youngster, oranges, and 
other fresh fruits, green leafy vege- 
tables, raw vegetables, eggs, plus a lot 
of sunshine, help to build healthy teeth 
and a normal jaw. 

The 20 baby teeth, which are usually 
in by the time a child is about two and 
a half years old, also help the jaw to 
develop until it is large enough for 
stronger, permanent teeth. Proper care 
of baby teeth and of the first permanent 
molars (often mistaken for baby teeth) 
is essential. 

Overindulgence in candy, sweetened 
drinks, cookies, and other sweets en- 
courage cavities and tooth decay. It is 
wise to postpone giving a toddler candy 
as long as possible. He’s not likely to 
miss what he hasn’t enjoyed, especially 
if he gets a good amount of fresh and 
dried fruit, raisins and figs in his diet. 
After a youngster has discovered the 
joys of sweets, family rules about when 
and how often they may be eaten are 
in order. 

Applying fluoride solution to chil- 
dren’s teeth or adding fluorine to water 
supplies results in a significant drop in 
tooth decay. More and more mu- 
nicipalities are adding fluorine to drink- 
ing water. Where the water is low in 
fluorine, the dentist may prescribe 
fluoride treatments or give fluoride sup- 
plements to be taken by mouth. 

Most two-year-olds are fascinated by 
the sight of their parents brushing their 
teeth. This is a good time to present a 
small toothbrush to a youngster. At first 
he’ll play-act. Then, by example and 
simple instruction (doing it together is 
a good way), he can learn to brush 
carefully: from the gums to the edges 
of the teeth. Two toothbrushes should 
be used alternately. When bristles be- 
come soft it is time to supply the child 
with a new brush. 
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Dental Care — Three important factors in good dental 
care are: an adequate diet to include milk, fresh 
fruits, green and raw vegetables and eggs; regular 
brushing and care of teeth at home, and regular 
trips to the dentist, to start at about age three. 


Tooth powder and tooth paste do not 
prevent dental caries. They serve only 
as fresh-tasting aids to cleaning the 
teeth. It is the brushing that counts— 
thorough brushing morning and night, 
with especially careful brushing after 
the last meal of the day. When a child 
is about 10 or 11 years old his dentist 
can show him the correct way to use 
dental floss to remove stubborn food 
particles. 

Unless the doctor suggests a checkup 
sooner, the first visit to the dentist can 
be made when the child is three or 
three and a half years old. (He may 
even, at an earlier age, have accom- 
panied his mother on one of her check- 
ups.) This is usually a get-acquainted 
visit. The dentist will probably enter- 
tain the youngster by giving him a ride 
in the big chair and showing him the 
shiny equipment before cleaning his 
teeth, or he may not even clean the 
child’s teeth on this first visit. It is usu- 
ally best to postpone probing and any 
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necessary drilling. A pleasant, painless 
introduction to the dentist helps a child 
to accept without fear semi-annual 
dental checkups and treatment. Of 
course it’s best to avoid talk about pain- 
ful dental experiences in front of chil- 
dren and to change the subject tactfully 
if visitors start such conversations when 
youngsters are present. 

It is important to be frank when a 
dental treatment is likely to be uncom- 
fortable. A child feels less fearful when 
he knows what to expect, when he is 
told that the treatment may hurt a little 
for a short time but that it will protect 
his teeth and help to prevent tooth- 
aches. Many dentists today use local 
anesthetics for patients who are sensi- 
tive to pain. A child is comforted by his 
parents’ sympathetic interest when they 
themselves are not tense about the visit. 
A game of “playing dentist” before or 
after the first visits can be educational 
and help relieve the anxiety of some 
children. 

First impressions of the dentist and 
of the examining and cleaning routine 
should be as positive as possible. Par- 
ents can help to make them so by the 
matter-of-fact, cheerful way they handle 
the visit and by choosing a dentist who 
is not only capable but also sincerely 
fond of children and friendly with them. 
A reliable method of finding such a 
person is to seek a recommendation 
from the doctor or clinic supervising 
the child’s general health. 

See also BABY TEETH; CANDY; 
FLUORIDES; NUTRITION and article 
Modern Health Resources, page 482. 


DENTAL CARIES Certain bac- 
teria in the mouth act upon refined 
carbohydrates to form acids that gradu- 
ally break down tooth enamel and den- 
tine, resulting in dental caries or decay 
of the teeth. Fluoridated water, de- 
scribed in DENTAL CARE, can reduce 
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the number of caries children develop, 
Excessive use of refined sugars—espe- 
cially hard candies, which remain in 
the mouth a long time—is highly con- 
ducive to the development of dental 
caries. It is a good idea for a child to 
rinse his mouth or drink some water 
after eating such sweets as chocolate, 
cake, ice cream. 

See also CANDY; DENTAL CARE; FLU- 
ORIDES; NUTRITION. 


DENTIST See DENTAL CARE. 


DEPENDENCE See INDEPEND- 
ENCE. 


DERMATOLOGIST See SPECIAL- 
ISTS. 


DESTRUCTIVENESS Many par- 
ents worry about their children’s break- 
ing and destroying things. They are 
concerned not only because of the 
breakage of valued articles but also be- 
cause of what may lie behind it. To be 
sure, children sometimes destroy things 
on purpose, but more often they do so 
accidentally. 

A toddler is intensely curious about 
the world in which he lives. He needs 
to handle things, taste them, pull and 
push and thump them. Lacking experi- 
ence, he also lacks judgment, and often 
he has neither the strength nor the co- 
ordination to investigate without drop- 
ping things or knocking them over. 

Most parents prevent accidental 
breakage by removing fragile articles 
from a toddler’s reach. If he delights 
in ripping pages, low shelves can house 
old magazines and newspapers instead 
of cherished volumes. He should not 
be allowed to tear books, no matter 
how worn. Some mothers find it easier 
to set the living room “out of bounds” 
for part of the day, either by closed 
doors, folding gates, or chairs turned 
on their sides. This presupposes, Of 
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course, that the children have other 
space, free of breakable objects and 
safe, in which to play and wander 
about. 

Finger paints and clay help reduce 
a longing to squish Mother’s cold 
cream. Strips of brown wrapping paper 
tacked or taped to a youngster’s bed- 
room wall make an excellent canvas for 
primitive murals and save the wall- 
paper. Another detour from destruc- 
tiveness is providing toys that can be 
taken apart and put together again, 
blocks to build up and knock down, 
peg boards and mallets with which to 
bang. 

A four- or five-year-old may still 
break things occasionally. Anyone at 
any age can have a mishap. But some 
older children seem to destroy things 
intentionally or at least “accidentally 
on purpose.” Some private wrath may 
cause a six-year-old to dash her moth- 
er’s favorite vase to the floor, or a ten- 
year-old to drown his father’s tennis 
balls under the garden hose. A child 
who intentionally destroys things, either 
his own or someone else’s, is expressing 
confused and unhappy feelings over 
which he has no control. These may be 
a passing rage. Sometimes so many re- 
strictions are imposed on a child that 
he “breaks out” occasionally in order 
to prove that he is an individual. A 
youngster who feels unwanted, un- 
noticed, or unloved may persistently 
damage or destroy things as a way of 
releasing some of his tensions. He cer- 
tainly cannot be permitted to vent his 
feelings in this way, but help must go 
beyond measures used to curb him tem- 
porarily. Perhaps he needs some extra 
time—all his own—with his parents to 
give him the feeling that he has their 
affection and interest. When destruc- 
tiveness persists as a pattern of be- 
havior, there may be need for some 
professional counseling. 
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Destructiveness —In a toddler, destructiveness is 
usually caused by intense curiosity combined with lack 
of experience in handling objects. In older children it 
may be due to inner tensions and anxieties or simply 
frustration when a task is too difficult. 


A youngster attempting to do things 
beyond his ability may also take out his 
disappointment and annoyance in de- 
struction. Many a child has knocked 
down a whole block structure because 
the last block refused to balance on top, 
ripped a button he couldn’t get through 
the buttonhole. An occasional outburst 
of this sort doesn’t matter much, Re- 
currences can often be avoided if Uncle 
Bill’s gift of a needlework set for four- 
year-old Jane, for instance, or an intri- 
cate puzzle for six-year-old John, is put 
away until the child is older. A young- 
ster needs to feel competent if he is to 
develop the healthy confidence he'll 
need later in life for both work and 
play. 

See also AGGRESSIVENESS; HOSTILITY; 
PROBLEM CHILD; TENSION; VANDALISM 
and articles Emotional Security and 
Discipline, page 202; What We Know 
about the Development of Healthy Per- 
sonalities in Children, page 25. 
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DEVELOPMENT The study of 
child development has made great 
strides in comparatively few decades. 
The term itself is applied to different 
aspects of children’s growth—emo- 
tional, physical, and intellectual—and 
it is now generally understood that a 
child may be developing normally even 
though his maturity on any of these 
levels may not match his chronological 
age. Research has revealed much 
about the different rates at which chil- 
dren mature in all these ways and the 
unevenness that makes growth not a 
smoothly rising curve but a halting 
progress, with plateaus and occasional 
dips as well as occasional spurts. 

For parents, studies of child develop- 
ment at various ages and stages are a 
guide and an aid to understanding. To 
learn that children generally behave in 
certain ways at certain ages may reas- 
sure them about the behavior of their 
own child. A single example in a lec- 
ture or a paragraph on a printed page 
may reveal to them with sudden clarity 
what is going on in their own child 
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NTIL NOT LONG AGO it was gener- 
ally thought that small babies 
were hardly people at all, that they 
were more like small animals who re- 
quired nothing much beyond physical 
comfort and adequate nourishment. It 
was believed that personality did not 
begin to form or important learning 
to take place until the child was old 
enough to speak and to understand 
the world about him. The large body 
of observation and research during the 
past several decades has changed this 
opinion. We now know that the first 
months and years of life are the most 
formative. The baby’s experience when 
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that makes him do and say certain 
things, and thus give them sympathy 
and patience to bear with him, perhaps 
to help him by their understanding. 
Each child is unique. A study of 
children’s development cannot be ex- 
pected to give parents more than valu- 
able signposts toward understanding 
their own child. A general interpreta- 
tion of children cannot take the place 
of the intimate knowledge parents gain 
of their boys and girls as they care for 
them and watch them grow. Yet the 
growing fund of information on how 
children develop is illuminating every 
aspect of childhood and family life. It 
has stimulated and strengthened par- 
ents, enriched family living, and 
brought significant new values and en- 
joyment to the art of child rearing. 
See also CHILD STUDY AND CHILD DE- 
VELOPMENT and articles How Children 
Grow, page 429; Infancy: Off to a 
Good Start, following; What We Know 
about the Development of Healthy Per- 
sonalities in Children, page 25. 


A GOOD START 
by Sibylle Escalona, M.D. 


he first becomes acquainted with the 
world and the people in it will influ- 
ence his fundamental attitudes and ex- 
pectations. A baby whose earliest 
experience contains much pleasure and 
stimulation, a baby who finds that 
when he is distressed or uncomfortable 
someone is sure to step in and relieve 
him, a baby who is seldom bewildered 
by demands too difficult for him to 
comprehend, a baby whose contacts 
with human beings and most new ex- 
periences are ‘associated with pleasure 
—such a baby is off to a good start. It 
will be easier for him to feel friendli- 
ness and trust toward persons. He will 
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not readily be frightened by the new 
and unexpected. He will wish to grow 
and learn, both for the pleasure he 
gets out of it and because his liking 
people will make him want to be liked 
by them; and he learns in part because 
he seeks their approval. Most impor- 
tant of all, such a baby has in some 
fashion—more basic than articulated 
thought, as almost a part of his breath- 
ing and moving—achieved a sense of 
confidence in his own ability to cope 
with anything that life may bring, a 
sense of adequacy and well-being 
(often called security) which is at the 
root of a harmonious and healthy per- 
sonality in later life. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED 
WITH THE BABY 


Many a mother has beheld her new- 
born with a mingled feeling of pride 
and awe. Wishing to anticipate his 
wants and to make life comfortable for 
him, she feels that she must learn how 
to recognize his needs. 

Yet no amount of information about 
babies in general will tell parents all 
they need to know about how best to 
help their own particular baby on the 
road to maturity. For instance, it is an 
important fact that all babies thrive 
best if they have the opportunity for 
much close and intimate contact with 
their mothers or with those few adults 
who are responsible for their care. But 
knowing that babies need a good deal 
of affectionate attention does not tell a 
mother how best to give this experience 
to her baby. Rocking and holding the 
baby, giving him toys, letting him be 
with the family during his waking time 
are among the many good ways of 
maintaining close contact with the 
baby. Yet many a well-intentioned 
mother has found to her dismay that 
her own baby squirms and fusses when 
he is rocked. There are even babies 
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who take their bottle much better when 
it is propped in the crib, no matter 
how much the loving mother would en- 
joy holding her baby for his feedings. 
There are babies who become overly 
excited unless they can be left to them- 
selves part of the time, and there are 
those who take no pleasure in being 
surrounded by toys. 

In these days of numerous books 
about babies and many other sources 
of advice for parents, they sometimes 
find themselves confused by the fact 
that a recommended way of treating 
children fails to work with their own 
offspring. Mothers worry that if the 
baby does not respond “as it says in 
the book” they—the mothers—may 
somehow be at fault. Or else they con- 
clude that the advice is necessarily bad. 
Fortunately, most mothers soon learn 
that they could have spared themselves 
much anxiety. For all that books (or, 
for that matter, science) can do is to 
discover basic principles of develop- 
ment and the kinds of experience and 
teaching that help the child at various 
points in his development. It is the 
parents who learn how to satisfy their 
baby’s needs: what will give him pleas- 
ure, what will encourage him, what 
will soothe and what will distress him, 
from the person most concerned—the 
baby himself. 

The fact is that even at birth babies 
differ from one another. All need an 
adequate diet, but some tolerate foods 
which are upsetting to others, and so 
different is their body chemistry that 
of two healthy babies of the same age 
and weight one may require twice as 
much food as the other! The same is 
true of the way in which they like to 
be handled, the pace at which they 
grow, and the manner in which they 
learn. During the first few weeks and 
months of life, therefore, the most im- 
portant step in getting the baby off to 
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a good start is to observe him and be- 
come acquainted with his ways. Once 
a mother knows the special character- 
istics of her baby, she will find that it 
is not so difficult to adapt what has 
been learned about children in general 
to suit the needs of her own baby. 


SOME DIFFERENCES TO LOOK FOR 


Even if we knew all the ways in 
which babies differ from one another, 
it would not be helpful to enumerate 
them all. Each human being is a unique 
composition, subtly different from any 
other. Parents will not find in these 
pages a description which precisely fits 
their own children. The point we hope 
to make is that each baby tends to be 
so definite in his responses that observ- 
ant parents can safely trust the cues he 
gives them. The following description 
of the most frequently observed differ- 
ences aims to show how various means 
may serve the same ends in the case of 
different children. 


Some babies are more sensitive than 
others, or sensitive in different ways. 


Babies come to know the world into 
which they are born, and even come to 
know themselves, through the action 
of their sense organs. They see the 
contours of their mother’s body, sun- 
light and shadows, the movement of 
their own hands, the bars of the crib, 
the brightly colored toys, and all the 
other sights that make up their sur- 
roundings. They hear the voices of 
people, the sound of approaching 
steps, the clatter of dishes, the tiny 
sounds created by scratching the sheet 
with their fingers. They feel the touch 
of their mother’s hand, the bath water, 
the texture of shirts and blankets, the 
smoothness of plastic rattles, and the 
hard sides of the bassinet. Similarly, 
while being lifted and put down, car- 
ried about and changed from one posi- 
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tion to another, they become aware of 
themselves as separate from the space 
around them. Such things as stretch- 
ing arms and legs, reaching for some- 
thing, putting fingers into the mouth 
are learned as the baby experiences 
certain muscle and nerve sensations in 
the course of his movements. Thus he 
learns to move on purpose, to give 
himself pleasure by reaching for his 
toes, to roll over, to crawl, and the like. 
His whole concept of what things and 
people are like and of what he himself 
is like is the result of this sensory ex- 
perience. 

Some babies startle at a slight sound, 
others barely blink as the door slams 
close by. Some wrinkle up their faces 
or cry as the ceiling light is turned on, 
others watch the light in fascination. 
Some enjoy a vigorous scrub in the 
bathtub, while others wail unless the 
touch of the sponge is exceedingly gen- 
tle. We think of the ones who respond 
strongly to slight and moderate stimuli 
as relatively more sensitive; those who 
show similar reactions only when the 
provocation is much greater, as less so. 
It goes without saying that sensitivity, 
in this almost physiological meaning of 
the word, has no reference to alertness 
or ability. Babies who can tolerate con- 
siderable commotion without distress 
are neither more nor less “normal” or 
gifted than those who seem to be 
aware of the smallest change in their 
environment. 

Let us return to the earlier example 
of how to develop the mutually pleas- 
ing warm relationship between mother 
and baby. Sometimes the mother of a 
markedly sensitive infant finds that 
even holding or rocking the baby (and 
certainly swinging him up into the air 
or shaking rattles close to his face) 
may upset him. Prolonged close body 
contact is quite evidently not the best 
way for such babies to enjoy contact 
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with their mothers. But there are other 
things, which might fail to interest a 
sturdier baby, that will give a sensitive 
one pleasure and comfort. It might be 
patting the baby lightly and speaking to 
him softly (a surprising number of 
babies seem entranced when sung to 
softly); it might be holding him so 
that he can see his mother’s face and 
explore it with his fingers. Or some 
babies enjoy simply being held and 
played with for a much shorter time 
than would satisfy another. 

Knowing the individual baby’s sen- 
sitivity will be helpful in deciding about 
the experiences from which the baby 
should be protected until he gets older. 
It is the mother’s function to see that 
her baby is protected from distress, to 
step in and do for his comfort the 
things he has not yet learned to do 
himself. This “protective mothering,” 
as it has been called, should of course 
mean different things for babies of dif- 
ferent sensitivities. An especially sen- 
sitive baby may experience distress 
from an amount of noise or handling 
which would be just right for another. 
His mother learns when to take away 
the toys or to put the baby in a room 
by himself for a rest. 

It is also true that even tiny infants 
—just like adults—may react more 
acutely with some senses than with 
others. There are babies who can stand 
any amount of holding and rocking 
but whose sense of hearing is especially 
acute. Such “sound-sensitive” babies 
may be upset by prolonged play with 
rattles (especially as a baby usually 
has to be at least six months old before 
he is able to deliberately stop playing 
with something that at the same time 
pleases and annoys him). He may be 
bothered by the radio (or enjoy soft 
music and cry at the more violent pas- 
sage). In a similar manner, a baby 
may be quite “tough” except for a spe- 
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cial sensitivity to touch, or tempera- 
ture, or any of the other senses. 


Some babies are more active 
than others. 


Anyone observing babies in a group, 
as in a nursery or a doctor’s waiting 
room, is struck by the fact that some 
of them are continually on the go while 
others are rather placid. Of course all 
babies move about a good deal, and 
almost all babies kick and move about 
more than usual when they are hungry, 
or angry, or happily excited. Nonethe- 
less, vigorous body motion is much 
more conspicuous in some children 
(even newborns) than in others. The 
extent to which babies need to move 
about in order to be content is another 
difference among budding personalities 
and one which affects the babies’ well- 
being. 

For instance, an active baby may 
experience considerable frustration if 
anything interferes with his freedom 
of movement. Many routines of child 
care involve movement restraint, even 
such simple things as diapering, dress- 
ing, and having him sit in the high 
chair to eat. Parents soon learn that if 
the care of the baby is to be fun (in 
other words, if he is to learn that doing 
things with another person brings plea- 
sure rather than pain) it requires con- 
siderable ingenuity to care for him 
properly and yet give the baby a chance 
to “work off steam” by moving about 
freely. It is also true that devices which 
are helpful with many children—such 
as sleeping bags, pens, walking har- 
nesses, and the like—are quite unsuit- 
able for markedly active ones. In gen- 
eral, the sorts of play with parents 
which children most enjoy, the tech- 
niques of routine care which suit their 
temperament, the situations in which 
they need help from distress—all these 
will be different- for children who are 
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more or less active, just as they differ 
for children with varying sensitivities. 


Each baby has his own 
rhythm and speed. 


One of the ways in which adults 
differ from one another is in the tempo 
of their lives. Some move quickly, talk 
rapidly, would rather work at a fast 
pace; others prefer to take things “slow 
and steady” and are distressed if they 
are forced into working and living at a 
fast rate. Similar differences can be 
noted among very young babies, Some 
characteristically dawdle at breast or 
bottle; others take all they want with 
few interruptions and are ready for 
their nap after a short, thorough feed- 
ing. Some like to be dressed or handled 
quickly and are not at all distressed by 
a rapid shift from one position to an- 
other. Others need time to get used to 
each new step. Awakening, they like to 
squirm and look about for a while be- 
fore they are ready to eat or play; they 
like to be lifted or put down slowly, 
to make a gradual approach to a toy. 
Such differences in tempo in infants 
seem to find expression in bodily func- 
tioning as well. Some babies, during 
the early weeks and months, may have 
to eat as often as every two and a half 
hours during the day and may require 
night feedings until they are well be- 
yond six months of age. Others thrive 
on three meals a day as early as three 
months. Some babies and young chil- 
dren have to “catnap” at frequent in- 
tervals; others stay awake for longer 
periods of time and then sleep longer. 

Growth itself has a different rhythm 
in different children. While all grow 
at a somewhat uneven pace, now pro- 
gressing visibly from day to day and 
now seeming to learn nothing new for 
a while, these patterns of development 
may differ widely. There are children 
who typically make great strides in a 
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short period of time and then show no 
real change for weeks (in early in- 
fancy) or for months (from the second 
to the fourth year). Others show simi- 
lar alternations, but the “spurt” and 
the “plateau” periods are each of 
shorter duration—one reason why it is 
often misleading to compare one child 
with another, or with the average stan- 
dards for development found in books. 
Parents may think that the neighbor’s 
child who walks at an age when their 
own youngster is still creeping must be 
“smarter.” Actually, it is more likely 
that the first child happens to be in a 
period of rapid growth and the other 
in a period of consolidating his accom- 
plishments of the preceding weeks. Or 
again, the neighbor’s child might be in 
a phase of progress centered upon 
bodily skills while the other young- 
ster’s development might be mainly in 
understanding language. For it is not 
only the over-all speed and the rhythm 
of growth which vary from one child to 
another but also the sequence in which 
different aspects of the growth process 
take place. (It is true, of course, that 
a child who continues to lag markedly 
behind most children of his age for a 
long time may not be developing nor- 
mally. In such instances it is difficult 
for parents to decide what may be the 
trouble without the advice of a pedia- 
trician or other competent professional 
person. ) 

It is remarkable how many of a 
baby’s individual characteristics show 
themselves during the first few weeks 
of life. For most parents, finding out 
what their baby is like and learning 
to anticipate his reactions is an enjoy- 
able experience. Besides, an awareness 
of the baby’s typical ways of respond- 
ing helps enormously in learning to 
care for him and to provide the best 
possible setting for his developmental 
process. Of course not all of a child’s 


Zhen he knows his parents 


; out he may. say good-bye 
y, or more likely he may pro- 
rest. By now, he’s old enough to realize 
that his parents are going out but young 
enough to be concerned about their return. 
He will face the situation with more equa- 
nimity if he knows the baby-sitter. If not, 
have her come a little early to give him 
time to get acquainted with her before you 
leave. In general, it’s a good idea for him 
to get used to being with adults other than 
his parents. Don’t be alarmed at a few part- 
ing howls, as hell probably be enjoying 
games with the sitter as soon as you’re gone. 


Often plays in bed for half 
- so. Usually goes to sleep 
many demands. He may re- 


0 


‘lax and get into the mood to sleep more 


easily if the light is left on for a bit while 
he plays with his toys. He may still want 
the glass of water. But, hopefully, he’s past 
the stage of delaying bed time by any 
means in his power. If he does have de- 
mands that seem obsessive, such as always 
having things arranged in a certain order 
or acertain ritual before he can go to sleep, 
it is probably a harmless way of reassur- 
ing himself about some inner anxiety. A 
night light in his room is often a good idea. 


Begins to tell about dreams. 
May occasionally be wakened in fright 
by nightmare. Most children have had the 
experience of waking up from a nightmare 
by the time they reach three or four. Night- 
mares can result from many different 
causes and are quite normal for children 
this age. Usually you can reassure your 
child by letting him talk about his frighten- 
ing experience and telling him he has had 
a bad dream. Try keeping pre-bedtime as 
relaxed as possible (and avoid over-stimu- 
lation). He will probably stop being wor- 
ried by nightmares and by his fear of the 
dark by the time he is six or seven years old. 


fay get out of bed during 
the night and wander around the 
house. You can’t expect to hear him every 
time he gets up during the night, so, if he 
has this habit, you'll want to block his path 
by such means as putting gates at the top 
of the stairs, and seeing that they’re closed. 
Also, try to make sure that he’s had enough 
physical activity during the day to sleep. 


YEAR: 
ing in cheerful humor. Takes care of 
his own immediate needs. By four or 
five, his toilet control will probably last 
through the night, Many children, espe- 
cially boys, will keep a bed dry more read- 
ily if they are taken to the toilet before you 
go to bed. There may be lapses. The more 
your child can do on his own, the better. 


Usually wakes in the morn- 


| 


{ 
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May want t 


ther. But car 
Mother stays with him 
room awhile. Getting into bed with 
Mother is unwise from the point of view of 
his sexual development. If he’s afraid to be 
left alone or seems to need the reassurance 
of some special attention, you can find vari- 
ous ways to meet these needs during the day. 


THE FOU! 
YEAR-OLD | Can alma 


himself if clothes ar y al A 
It’s best to let him dress as much as he can 
himself, standing by to help if he gets into 
difficulties so that he won’t feel frustrated. 
There will still be things he can’t manage, 
and he will be encouraged if his clothes are 
easy to put on and take off. Zippers, for 
example, are easier to manage than buttons. 


ready a 


; energetic. Adept with 
bing apparatus. Can 
] e nple tools. He will have 
been climbing. since his infancy and, if he 
is adventurous, will be good at it by now. 
Unless he is in real danger, it’s best not to 
prohibit him too much. He will enjoy help- 
ing Daddy make things around the house. 
By now he can probably wield a short ham- 
mer with flat-headed nails, and make some 
headway with a saw, but a screw driver 
may give him difficulty. Sets of sturdy tools 
—not too small—will give him hours of 
fun, valuable experience and satisfaction. 


on 


Enjoys nursery school or 
group, since he usually prefers 
play with others to solitary play. If he 
can’t go to a good nursery school nearby, 
you may be able to get together with neigh- 
bors to organize a regular play group 
where the mothers will take turns caring 
for small groups of children. This is espe- 
cially important if your child has little 
opportunity to socialize. There’s no better 
way for a child to learn to live and get 
along with others than by being with chil- 
dren, In an organized play group, he will 
learn how to manage without his mother 
being always at hand for him to rely on. 


YEAR-OLD 


times expressed in such ways as quar- 
reling and tattling. It’s better for him to 
express his anger verbally by quarrelling 
than by hitting other children or by sulk- 
ing. As for the tattling, he may be doing 
this to increase his sense of self-importance. 
Although you'll feel impatient, remember 
he'll need time to learn that tattling just isn’t 
acceptable, Hell learn that this is against 
the code of the group from the other chil- 
dren, and the attitude you take will also 
help to determine his own. Be sure to 
give him extra praise when he plays fair. 


Growing verbal ability some- 


Play still needs some super- 


vision. Quarrels may lead to too much 
hitting, kicking, throwing. Some self- 
assertive quarrelling is healthy. Youngsters 
often do this to experiment with other 
people’s reactions. It is a part of learning 
the give-and-take of living with others. But 
children must learn that expressing anger 
mainly through hitting is not permissible. 


He is beginning to under- 
stand rules and restrictions, such as 
that balls are to throw outdoors not in- 
doors. He will co-operate more willingly 
when he is given a clear explanation for 
the restrictions you set down. The more he 
understands that rules are made for his 
own safety and that of others, the more 
likely he will be able to observe the rules. 


Pi ; age s 
authority. This too is part of his seeking 
to assert and test his own powers. Basi- 
cally, he needs and prefers some control, 
and does not want his behavior to go com- 
pletely unrestrained. Remember that he will 
accept authority more readily if he isn’t 


given too many unnecessary commands. 


oque 


brothers and si: r er 
ones. Rivalry for the parents’ love is quite 
normal. But usually the middle child has 
advantages. He often escapes the anxieties 
and restraints surrounding the first-born. 
He also escapes what may be a babying 
kind of love for the youngest member. 


Yet he can feel displaced by a third child. 
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inherent characteristics are observable 
during the first few years of life. Spe- 
cial talents of an artistic or intellectual 
nature, for instance, may not become 
apparent until later childhood. Chil- 
dren also differ greatly in the age at 
which they begin to talk, and few par- 
ents know that an appreciable propor- 
tion of perfectly normal and decidedly 
intelligent children speak little or not 
at all until some time after their second 
birthday. Many authorities now believe 
that constitutional factors can deter- 
mine the age at which children are 
ready to speak. It is well to remember 
that a two-year-old who has developed 
well in all other areas except speech 
is usually following his particular de- 
velopmental pattern—he does not have 
to be viewed with alarm. (Here again 
it is true that delayed speech can be an 
early sign of a developmental distur- 
bance or of organic defect. However, 
it is never speech alone that deviates. 
With outside help, discerning parents 
can usually judge whether the child’s 
total development has followed a nor- 
mal course.) 

Last, we should mention that char- 
acteristic ways of responding which are 
present soon after birth need not re- 
main permanent personality character- 
istics. Some very active infants do not 
grow into markedly active adults, and 
the same is true of sensitivity and other 
traits. A detailed knowledge of an in- 
fant’s typical way of responding is im- 
portant as a cue to how best to handle 
him while the particular characteristics 
are present. It seldom provides a “fore- 
cast” as to what sort of person he is 
likely to become. 


SOME IMPORTANT STEPS 
IN EARLY GROWTH 
The first year or two of a child’s life 


are the formative years, when the 
foundation is laid for the later develop- 
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ments of body and mind. At the same 
time, the first year especially is one of 
extraordinarily rapid growth. Never 
again will there be so many and such 
profound changes in so short a span as 
during the first eighteen months. The 
newborn baby is a little creature who 
is undoubtedly capable of feeling plea- 
sure and distress and vigorously reacts 
to discomfort by crying and thrashing 
about. However, he lacks almost all of 
the understanding and the more subtle 
emotions that define existence for older 
children and adults. As far as we now 
know, the newborn lives in a shadowy 
sort of world. He has no notion of 
himself as apart from the world about 
him (and by the same token, no notion 
of such a thing as an environment that 
exists independent of him). He does 
not know what it is to want something 
definite (he only feels vague discom- 
fort), nor to remember, nor to expect 
anything, nor how to recognize people 
or things. 

By the time he has reached eighteen 
months he has become a person in 
every sense of the word. He has a good 
working knowledge of himself. He 
knows how to use his body in order to 
move about purposively, to obtain the 
things he wants, to do the things he is 
interested in (from bringing food to 
his mouth or pulling Mother’s hair to 
piling blocks onto a truck). He knows 
himself by name and perceives him- 
self as someone who is loved, who is 
watched over, who is encouraged, who 
is scolded, and so on, through all the 
feelings and attitudes which others ex- 
tend toward him. His picture of the 
people in his world is equally clear. 
He knows what to expect of his father 
and mother, how to adapt his response 
to the other human beings he knows. 
Most everyday events and objects have 
become comprehensible to him. Day 
and night, indoors and outdoors, meal- 
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time and playtime, Father’s books, 
Mother’s kitchen equipment, his own 
toys, the car, stairs, tables, ashtrays— 
all are understood in terms of their 
places and their uses. On the basis of 
familiarity and confidence in himself 
and in all that goes to make up his 
world, the one-and-a-half-year-old is 
ready to go on his own steam and con- 
quer new worlds of experience—a baby 
no more. 

This astonishing transformation 
from a bundle of impulses and reac- 
tions to an acting, planning, remem- 
bering, choosing, and feeling person is 
a complicated process. We can only 
point out here a few landmarks on the 
road which leads from babyhood to 
early childhood. 


THE FIRST LANDMARK: 
THE BABY BEGINS TO NOTICE 


We have said that very young infants 
show their response to changes in how 
they feel (hungry, drowsy, cold, irri- 
tated, comfortable) in characteristic 
ways. Without such “co-operation” 
parents would have a difficult time 
learning how best to care for them. It 
is the infant’s crying or restlessness that 
serves as a cue, telling when something 
needs to be done for him. Similarly, 
his evident reluctance to accept some 
foods (or his having stomach trouble 
afterward) helps his mother discover 
how and what he should be fed. We 
have also said that during the first two 
to three months the baby has so little 
awareness of anything but his bodily 
sensations that people and things about 
are not distinguished or recognized, 
nor does he know how to move his 
body or do anything else “on purpose.” 
(All of his actions are of a kind that 
occurs only occasionally in adult life. 
It might help us to imagine what the 
young infant’s behavior is like by re- 
calling examples from adult experience 
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where actions are meaningful but 
intention and deliberation are absent. 
For instance, if we accidentally touch 
a very hot stove, the hand draws back 
of its own accord. In this situation we 
never have the experience of deciding 
what to do; our reaction to the burn is 
immediate and more or less automatic. 
Almost all of the behavior of young 
babies has this reflex-like immediate 
quality.) 

One of the most exciting develop- 
ments during the first half-year of life 
is the gradual change that makes a 
baby aware of things and people 
around him. This step in development 
brings in its wake at least three im- 
portant changes. We chose this turning 
point for one of our “landmarks” be- 
cause all three of these changes are of 
basic importance to the child for the 
rest of his life. When the baby first be- 
gins to notice (his own hands, Mother’s 
face, the bottle, his toys, and so on) 
sometime during the second month, he 
at one and the same time begins to 
learn the following things. 

1. He is an entity, a person by him- 
self—something different from every- 
thing else which surrounds him. 
Mother and other people come and go, 
sunshine now hits him and now he is 
left in the shade, and what he learns is 
that all of these things are outside of 
him. 

2. While experiencing himself as dis- 
tinct from the outside world, the baby 
forms his first picture of what this out- 
side world is like. Psychological studies 
have shown that the child’s first im- 
print of his environment, his primitive 
perception which cannot be expressed 
in words and is probably made up of 
feelings and images—these things will 
influence the way the child will under- 
stand and interpret his environment in 
the years to.come. In other words, his 
attitude to the whole of life and espe- 
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cially to other persons is likely to be 
tempered by his first impressions. It is 
important to remember, however, that 
the baby’s first picture of the outside 
world does not determine his later atti- 
tudes for good and all. He will continue 
receptive to all that happens to him. 
A happy first adaptation to life, how- 
ever, will probably add strength and 
resiliency to help him cope with diffi- 
culties and disappointments later on, 
though it will not protect him against 
the kind of unhappiness and malad- 
justment which often result from un- 
satisfying and distressing experience in 
childhood and later life. In the same 
way, illness or other special circum- 
stances may prevent a really comforta- 
ble and happy mode of life in infancy 
—yet as the child’s environment be- 
comes a more wholesome one his basic 
attitudes toward the world can and do 
become positive and trusting ones. The 
evidence suggests that if the earliest 
experiences in relation to an environ- 
ment are largely satisfying, this pro- 
vides the best possible basis for the de- 
velopment of a rich and harmonious 
personality. By the same token, per- 
sons who react with severe emotional 
disturbance to stress and strain in later 
life are often persons who lacked some 
of the basic satisfactions in early in- 
fancy. 

3. The baby learns to use his abili- 
ties in a purposive manner. In the 
process of becoming acquainted with 
himself—of noticing, for instance, the 
movement of his hands in front of his 
face—he soon finds out (most usually 
during the third month) that he can 
control his movements at will. Hun- 
dreds of experiences like this gradually 
teach him that he is not just passively 
exposed to whatever happens or alto- 
gether dependent on Mother to do 
things for him. He learns that if he is 
uncomfortable he can shift his posi- 
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tion; if he feels an impulse to suck, he 
can bring his thumb or toy to his 
mouth. From this simplest kind of in- 
tentional action it is but a short step to 
the more complicated play activities, to 
learning how to achieve desired goals 
such as standing upright or eating by 
himself, and later on to the entire 
range of activities by means of which 
the young child learns to achieve mas- 
tery over his own body and over all 
those things in his environment that he 
wants to manipulate. The baby’s first 
perception of himself and his own 
powers has fundamental significance 
in much the same way as his percep- 
tion of the outer world. We know that 
for adults there is the closest connec- 
tion between how a person regards 
himself and his ability to be effective 
in relation to other people and things. 
Persons who lack confidence that they 
will be able to measure up to what is 
expected of them and, worst of all, 
persons who are not able to like them- 
selves as they are—these are only too 
often persons who also lack confidence 
and trust in other people and lack 
whatever it takes in order to achieve 
success and satisfaction in their work 
and social life. Here again the baby’s 
earliest experiences of himself as some- 
one who actively does things play a 
large role in laying the foundations for 
self-esteem later on. If much of the 
time the baby feels that he is success- 
ful, that he can achieve what he tries 
to do, it is easier for him to build up 
confidence and energy to meet all new 
experiences, including disappointment. 


WATCHING FOR CRUCIAL PERIODS 


We have seen that many of the most 
ordinary, everyday situations in the 
young baby’s life are directly related 
to the fundamental processes of per- 
sonality development. This is true to 
some extent throughout childhood and 
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continues in increasingly subtle ways 
well into adulthood. Yet for each major 
developmental step there appears to be 
a crucial time during which the new 
way of functioning first emerges and 
becomes established. These earliest 
phases in each major step in growth 
are especially important for the future 
fate of that particular component of 
personality functioning. The first signs 
of noticing, and all the behavior 
changes that go with them, constitute 
such a crucial period, and they can usu- 
ally be observed during the infant’s 
fourth to sixth month. 

There are several reasons why it is 
helpful to parents to understand the 
reasons for the behavior changes which 
the baby shows from day to day and 
from month to month. First and fore- 
most, caring for a child is a two-way 
affair. Usually the more parents find 
the process rewarding and pleasurable 
to themselves, the better they are able 
to satisfy their children’s needs and to 
give them support and pleasure. The 
baby’s behavior becomes more interest- 
ing, and their relationship with him 
more significant, as the meaning of his 
actions is understood. The seemingly 
aimless bodily movements, which can 
be so annoying when a mother is trying 
to dress the baby, for instance, take on 
new meaning when she understands 
them as a necessary part of the process 
by which the baby becomes aware of 
himself as a person. And such under- 
standing can also be helpful in han- 
dling some concrete situations. For ex- 
ample, one mother was puzzled when 
at about four and a half months her 
baby daughter became very hard to 
please in the matter of toys. Up to that 
time she had enjoyed looking at toys 
strung across her crib or occasionally 
holding a rattle placed in her hands. 
Now, however, the sight of the sus- 
pended toys seemed to anger her. Nor 
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was she pleased when her mother put 
toys into her hands. What happened 
was that this little girl had reached the 
point in awareness of herself and of 
things around her where merely look- 
ing at toys was no longer satisfying. 
She needed to develop control by 
reaching for things and grasping them 
at will—nothing else would do. As 
soon as she was propped up to sit and 
toys placed where she could reach for 
them, they again became a source of 
pleasure (and of learning) for her. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
THE BABY AND HIS FAMILY 


From the very beginning there are 
currents of feeling between mother 
and baby, and in this sense there is 
communication between them. How- 
ever, it takes time until communication 
between the baby and other persons 
can become specific and meaningful. 
When tiny, he cries as a reaction to dis- 
comfort and not because he under- 
stands that crying is a way to tell his 
mother that he needs her. The land- 
mark we have in mind is when com- 
munication becomes something like 
the sending and receiving of messages. 
As soon as the baby learns to under- 
stand the meaning in the gestures and 
speech of others and to express himself 
by these means, all his relationships 
with others gain new richness and im- 
portance. He has made an important 
step toward becoming a person in the 
full sense of the word. 

The ability to communicate in this 
sense develops even more gradually 
than does awareness of reality. The 
most noticeable landmark of its begin- 
ning is the appearance of the very first 
simple symbols in the baby’s interac- 
tion with other persons and can first be 
observed somewhere between the ages 
of six and nine months in the majority 
of babies, though they occasionally oc- 
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cur either earlier or not until close to 
the first birthday. Here is a typical ex- 
ample: Susan, like most babies when 
playing about on the floor, would 
touch everything that attracted her. If 
her mother called out from across the 
room, “No, no,” the little girl would 
stop to focus her attention on her, but 
right afterward would go back to han- 
dling the objects. In order to stop the 
little girl, her mother had to take away 
whatever she was not meant to touch. 
At about eight months Susan began to 
obey the “No, no,” not because it di- 
verted her attention (as before), but 
because she understood what it meant. 
Now she either kept away from the 
forbidden object or else approached it 
only while watching her mother care- 
fully and with every sign of knowing 
that she was opposing her mother’s 
will. Here comprehension of the mean- 
ing of the word brought in its wake a 
new kind of interaction with adults. 
What Susan had learned was that one 
can choose whether or riot to conform, 
that it is possible, deliberately and with 
forethought, to act contrary to what 
someone else has said. Other common 
signs of early symbol use are the ability 
to perform little tricks like waving bye- 
bye or playing pat-a-cake, not in imita- 
tion of the adult who starts the game, 
but in response to the spoken direction 
to “wave bye-bye” or “do pat-a-cake.” 

We can see that a whole new world 
opens up to the child after he has 
learned to communicate by symbols. 
He becomes a person who can do more 
than want something or resist some- 
thing. Now he can not only make 
things happen directly, as when he 
picks up or throws down a toy, but he 
can alter the course of events indirectly 
by expressing his wish in words or ges- 
tures. At the same time he learns to see 
other people in a new way. In under- 
standing words and gestures by which 
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his mother and others communicate 
with him, he realizes that other peo- 
ple, too, can choose whether to come 
or go, conform to his wishes or not, 
and that they react with feelings. In 
other words, as he begins to experi- 
ence truly mutual communication, he 
finds out the. main difference between 
persons and things—that conimunica- 
tion is possible only with people. He 
can put a question to his toys a thou- 
sand times and get no response. 
Whether he expresses fury or delight, 
the toy’s behavior does not change. 
But he realizes that people’s behavior 
varies greatly, depending upon what 
he, the baby, does. It is by this step 
that the baby enters the whole realm 
of social relationships which will be 
perhaps the most important experience 
in the development of his personality. 


THE CHILD’S EXPANDING WORLD 


As in all such matters, the young 
child’s experiences as he first begins 
to participate in social exchanges will 
make a difference in the ease with 
which he fits himself into the later net- 
work of social relationships. We em- 
phasize this second “landmark” in 
symbolic communications when the 
baby enters the more complex social 
world because of the fact that this is 
accompanied by new kinds of behavior 
which parents often think of as diff- 
culties rather than as steps forward in 
growth. For instance, it is precisely at 
the time when children first appreciate 
the nature of social interaction that a 
great many begin to show shyness and 
fear of strangers. Parents are apt to be 
concerned about the change when a 
child who used to be trusting and 
friendly suddenly begins to cry when 
an unfamiliar person comes close, or 
clings to his mother more than he did 
before, or no longer smiles or other- 
wise responds amiably to visiting rela- 
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tives, the doctor, or the baby-sitter. 
This often puzzles parents, and they 
wonder whether someone may have 
frightened their baby. 

Actually, shyness and even the ex- 
treme fearfulness that appear some- 
where between the ages of seven and 
ten months are most likely to mean 
that the baby has progressed to the 
point where—for the first time—he 
understands that there is something to 
be afraid of, so to speak. This is re- 
lated to his keener perception of the 
difference in the quality of his relation- 
ship with his mother and other people 
close to him as contrasted to that with 
strangers. And more importantly, it is 
related to the baby’s newly gained rec- 
ognition that Mother is an indepen- 
dently acting person who could con- 
ceivably decide to go away and leave 
him alone. If parents understand that 
their children’s anxiousness is a logical 
outgrowth of developmental progress, 
they will not only be spared unneces- 
sary concern but will also find it easier 
to help the baby overcome this uncom- 
fortable transition stage. First of all, 
they will realize that if he screams at 
strangers it is probably not due to 
“temper” or “naughtiness” but to be- 
ing genuinely terrified. Second, they 
will understand that the child needs to 
acquire trust and confidence in his 
mother (and people generally) all over 
again on this new basis. The almost 
automatic expectancy that his mother 
will always be present when needed 
has to be replaced by some kind of 
inner conviction—based on experience 
—that she will choose to protect him, 
that she will always return to him, not 
because she has to, but because she 
wishes to do so. Such a conviction is 
necessary to the child’s well-being dur- 
ing the first few years, and it is not 
easily come by. Parents will realize that 
until the child has more thoroughly 
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mastered the techniques of social in- 
tercourse, and until he has had time to 
convince himself that parents may leave 
but that they always come back, he 
needs extra indulgence and reassur- 
ance. 


THE BABY WANTS TO MAKE 
HIS OWN DECISIONS 


The third “landmark” again consti- 
tutes a crucial period, when a new 
orientation to experience emerges. As 
was the case with “noticing” and with 
communication, the behavior changes 
in children when they begin to act in 
a more self-directing manner are often 
interpreted as “problems,” though they 
should be understood in the light of the 
developmental progress they reflect. In 
most children this process becomes 
especially clear sometime between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen months. 

Even after a baby has learned to 
crawl or to take a few steps by himself, 
he is physically and emotionally a very 
dependent being. From the mother’s 
point of view it is not really difficult to 
control the baby’s actions; he can still 
be lifted up and carried away. The 
space in which he moves about is so 
limited that gates, doors, and stairways 
are still insurmountable obstacles. If 
Mother is fairly close by she feels rea- 
sonably certain that he is safe, since he 
is sure to cry the minute something 
goes wrong. The problem of whether 
or not the mother will succeed in en- 
forcing her decisions simply does not 
arise. This early period during which 
control of the baby is no real issue is 
also the period during which there ex- 
ists the closest intimacy between 
mother and baby. She feeds him, she 
bathes him, she cuddles or plays with 
him; direct physical contact runs 
through the fabric of the day like a red 
thread. That is why many mothers feel 
something like regret at the end of this 
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phase. As one mother put it, “When 
they are no longer babies, they are no 
longer your own.” 

Sometime around the middle of the 
second year the baby, pushed by de- 
velopmental forces, breaks this closed 
circle and begins to act on his own 
steam. Usually the urge for more in- 
dependent action makes itself felt most 
strongly at the time when the child’s 
delight in large movement (walking, 
climbing, jumping, etc.) reaches its 
climax. By this time the child knows 
that he can do the opposite of what he 
has been told; he is learning to sur- 
mount physical barriers, has at his dis- 
posal an astonishing amount of energy 
to spend in ceaseless activity. In addi- 
tion, it has become important for him 
to do things by himself. Often, quite 
undisturbed by the resulting mess, he 
will insist on trying to feed himself. Or 
he will become furious when he cannot 
manage to push a chair or wagon at 
will. His excitement and pleasure in do- 
ing things, combined with inadequate 
judgment about what he can do or can- 
not do, lead him to trouble and disap- 
pointment over and over again. 
Mother’s mere presence, cuddling, and 
affection are no longer sure-fire plea- 
sures. When hurt or tired, he needs his 
mother in the way he always needed 
her; but when in an enterprising mood, 
he is apt to crawl off her lap in pursuit 
of more exciting activities. 

The importance of such enormous 
expansion of ability and interest is ob- 
vious. The child’s experience of himself 
as someone who does things on his own 
and who can successfully resist com- 
mand lays the groundwork necessary 
for the increasing self-reliance and 
ability to learn which we expect him 
to have by the time he is of nursery- 
school age. What is not always recog- 
nized is the fact that these develop- 
mental gains have to be paid for, as it 
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were, by many head-on collisions (lit- 
erally as well as figuratively) with 
things and with people. At a year and 
a half or so the child can consolidate 
his new achievements only on the basis 
of a new sort of relationship with his 
mother and with people in general. 

Let us look at this necessary change 
in the relationship from the parents’ 
point of view. It is they who have to 
play the decisive role in working out a 
way of interacting with the no-longer- 
quite-a-baby that will best help his de- 
velopment. When the baby first begins 
to understand simple directions— 
whether it is a matter of not touching 
the stove, or picking up a toy, or per- 
forming on the potty—they know that 
he is able to do what is asked of him if 
he decides to co-operate. To many par- 
ents, therefore, it seems that the tod- 
dler should be no more difficult to con- 
trol than was the baby. But because the 
youngster is so much more active and 
energetic at this period he requires a 
good deal more control, if only to keep 
him safe and protect the household. 
Each time the child “gets away with 
something” a mother may feel that she 
has failed, that she ought to be able to 
keep him out of mischief. The more 
the child’s actions become a test of 
strength in the eyes of the mother (i.e., 
an issue of who is stronger, I or my 
child?), the more the mother tends to 
become determined to make the child 
conform. Or she may become discour- 
aged instead and resign herself to wait- 
ing until this “bad time” is over. Car- 
ing for the child thus may become a 
burden instead of a constructive and 
pleasurable way of life. 

It goes without saying that parents 
do appreciate the baby’s new-found 
abilities, even take pleasure in his will- 
fulness. But in addition, the child’s 
emotional explosiveness, his reckless- 
ness in regard to physical danger, his 
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extraordinary striving for acting on his 
own need to be understood are part and 
parcel of the same process that enables 
him to become increasingly self-reliant, 
to learn to speak and to play with 
other children. If all these new ways 
of behaving are seen by parents as ush- 
ering in a new and delightful phase of 
childhood, then it again becomes easier 
to make an adaptation to the child’s 
needs. 

First of all, when parents recognize 
that the kind of absolute control which 
characterized the infancy period is a 
thing of the past, they will not feel they 
have failed whenever a child succeeds 
in doing the forbidden. The challenge 
of living with the toddler lies not in 
the contest for power between child 
and adult but in trying to figure out 
how best to use and channel the child’s 
quite unbeatable energy. In the second 
place, parents need to realize that at 
this age the youngster’s urge to try out 
his own strength against all obstacles 
can be so strong as to override tem- 
porarily his desire to please them. They 
will then understand why he has to try 
to get into the refrigerator even though 
he dreads the scolding or punishment 
that will follow. For the same reason 
his extreme anger or despair at failure 
in unimportant things takes on new 
meaning. Of course it is not important 
whether or not he gets the bowl on the 
table (in fact, if it is handed to him he 
may lose all interest), but the experi- 
ence of trying and failing to achieve 
touches upon a critical point in his 
existence and evokes perfectly genuine 
(though happily short-lived) storms 
of feeling. 


BEGINNING OF INDEPENDENCE 


The most important insight about 
the toddler’s striving for independence 
may be expressed as follows: he is 
learning the limits of his powers. For 
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children and adults alike, the effective 
use of one’s strength depends upon 
good judgment as to what can realis- 
tically be accomplished. Learning what 
things one can do is also and at the 
same time learning what one cannot 
do. The kinds of difficulties which sur- 
round the toddler’s first attempts at in- 
dependent action arise very largely 
from the fact that his experience is so 
limited that he simply does not know 
the difference between an action which 
will lead to success and one which is 
doomed to failure. The restrictions to 
his self-initiated action have to be un- 
derstood before the child can use his 
powers to good advantage, and it is the 
parents’ part to help the child by setting 
reasonable limits. Over and over again 
the youngster must experience obsta- 
cles and taboos and must learn to as- 
sess their strength and importance just 
as he assesses his own strength. Some 
disappointments and failures are not 
only inevitable, they are necessary to 
his growth. Parents who keep this in 
mind will not hesitate to enforce sensi- 
ble limitations. And neither will they 
be angry or disappointed when their 
child continues to oppose these limita- 
tions with all his strength, What they 
will see to is that their child has plenty 
of scope to exercise his growing will 
power, that there are many more oc- 
casions which give him a sense of 
achievement and mastery than those 
which give him a sense of helplessness. 

From the complex process of de- 
velopment which takes place during the 
first eighteen months of life we have 
selected three turning points that are 
closely interlinked and inseparable 
from the entire process of growth in 
body and mind. The achievement of 
these particular steps in early develop- 
ment goes hand in hand of course with 
many others upon which they depend. 
But we may safely say that a child who 
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has developed an awareness and com- 
prehension of outer reality and of the 
self (ushered in by “noticing”), who 
has learned to participate in the kind 
of social communication which is 
uniquely human (mutual communica- 
tion) and has developed a sense of 
himself as an independent being, is in- 
deed off to a good start. 


DIABETES In children diabetes 
is relatively rare. It appears that a pre- 
disposition to the disease is hereditary, 
and family members of a diabetic child 
or adult should be careful about regular 
medical checkups. 

The fundamental cause of the dis- 
ease is not known. It is established that 
in diabetics the pancreas does not se- 
crete enough of the hormone insulin to 
oxidize or “burn up” carbohydrates 
properly. Sugar accumulates in the 
blood and is eliminated in the urine 
without furnishing energy to the body. 
Since a diabetic child is apt to lose 
weight rapidly despite eating raven- 
ously, the disease is often discovered 
when he is brought to the doctor for 
that reason. Excessive thirst and uri- 
nating frequently or in excessive quan- 
tities, sometimes a return to bed-wetting, 
are equally common symptoms. 

When diabetes is first suspected, a 
period of hospital care is often advised. 
This allows doctors to control and regu- 
late strictly the child’s diet and dosage 
of insulin injections. It also gives parent 
and child an opportunity to accustom 
themselves to the regimen they will 
need to follow at home in the years to 
come. 

Dietary restrictions are often severe 
at first, then become somewhat more 
flexible. The need for insulin injections 
will remain a lifetime necessity. Fre- 
quent medical checkups are essential, 
as a youngster’s insulin requirements 
change frequently. For example, the 
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need is apt to be high when the condi- 
tion is first discovered, lessen as the 
dosage is regulated, then increase again. 
There is nearly always an increase dur- 
ing adolescence. 

Keeping up the regimen places a 
great demand on parents’ sympathy, 
patience, and inventiveness, But the 
child who finds such support can be 
helped eventually to understand the 
nature of his disease and the necessity 
for the rules. Occasionally an older 
child who has been on his own for the 
most part will rebel—especially during 
adolescence. Then the parents may 
have to check, for example, on whether 
he is really administering his insulin or 
is eating properly away from home. 
When parents feel a situation is beyond 
their understanding or control, then the 
views of a person trained to help in 
such cases can be of great aid. 

Inevitably it is painful for a mother 
and father to face the fact that their 
child has a basically incurable disease. 
Since the introduction ‘of insulin ther- 
apy, however, a diabetic child can ex- 
pect to lead as full a life as any other. 
He will need special care and guidance 
for a time, and he will have to develop 
strong self-discipline, but his living can 
be more or less normal and productive. 

See also IMMUNITY AND SUSCEPTI- 
BILITY; SPECIAL DIETS and articles 
Helping Children to Live with Their 
Handicaps, page 928; Modern Health 
Resources, page 482. 


DIAPER RASH Patches of rough, 
reddened skin or small pimples in the 
crotch and on the buttocks and stomach 
usually indicate simple diaper rash 
(ammoniacal dermatitis) which is not 
serious. Since skin sensitivity varies 
with individual infants, some never de- 
velop a rash at all. Others, however, 
can become very uncomfortable. 

A wet diaper rubbing the skin, or 
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diapers not thoroughly rinsed of soap, 
or excessive use of waterproof pants 
may bring on a skin irritation. The 
most common cause of diaper rash, 
however, is ammonia formed in a wet 
diaper by bacteria from the stool, act- 
ing on the urine. That the bacteria have 
not been completely eliminated in 
laundering is indicated when a newly 
removed diaper gives out a strong am- 
monia smell. 


When a diaper rash develops, it is 
important to kill all bacteria by boiling 
diapers and drying them in the sun or 
by using a doctor’s recommendation of 
a mild antiseptic in the rinsing water, 
(The benefits of a diaper service may 
well be worth other budget sacrifices in 
such a case.) If the rash is severe, it 
may also become necessary to boil 
other things that have been wet with 
urine—sheets, nightgowns, etc, 

The first mild indication of a diaper 
tash often clears up if the baby is left 
undiapered and the entire area of the 
Tash is exposed to the air for the greater 
Part of the day, If the rash persists, or 
if raw spots or blisters develop, the 
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baby should be seen by a doctor. It is 
possible that the rash is caused by fungi 
or eczema or some other condition re- 
quiring treatment. 

See also DIAPERS; WATERPROOF 
PANTS and article Infancy: Off to a 
Good Start, page 282. 


DIAPERS Three dozen diapers are 
usually adequate for a baby, but it is 
convenient to have an extra dozen for 
other uses—as coverings, carriage 
sheets, bibs, etc. A family using diaper 
service needs about an extra dozen of 
its own. 


Kinds of diapers: A good diaper is 
light in weight, soft, absorbent, washes 
easily, dries fast, is not bulky. A diaper 
that is bulky—either because of the 
type of material or because it is too 
large—is not only uncomfortable but 
may be a hindrance when a baby be- 
gins to crawl about and stand up. 
Bird’s-eye diapers seem to be stronger 
than gauze. However, gauze is more 
absorbent, lighter, dries quicker, and 
Stains less easily, Plastic and nylon net 
diapers with disposable tissue pads are 


ight side over to about 8 in. from left side, then turn it back On itself to about 3 in. 
even with extreme right. Pin on each side. 


aeon One third of diaper from bottom toward top. Then fold sides in to make three 
g diaper on, place extra thickness in back for girls, in front for boys, Pin on each side. 
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slightly more expensive, as are fitted 
diapers. The latter are made with grip 
fasteners and may be somewhat large 
for an infant. Disposable diapers are 
convenient for traveling, but are less 
absorbent and more expensive. They 
should not be used constantly because 
the plastic sides may irritate the baby’s 
skin. 


Diaper service: When a family does 
not own a washing machine it is worth 
making special economies somewhere 
in the budget to include the cost of 
diaper service if one is available. Such 
a service is an economy in itself—of a 
mother’s time and energy. The service’s 
standards of laundering and sanitation 
should be satisfactory and its punctu- 
ality checked through friends and ac- 
quaintances. 


Care of diapers: The following steps 
make for the least work and greatest 
sanitation in laundering diapers at 
home: 


1. Scrape bowel movement from 
soiled diaper or rinse by holding diaper 
in the toilet and flushing (this step— 
and these stains—can be eliminated by 
using old pieces of cotton cloth inside 
the diaper to catch stools). 

2. Soak wet diapers in covered pail 
of cold water; soiled diapers in large, 
covered pail of soapy water. 

3. Sterilize diapers by boiling in 
soapy water (no strong soap or wash- 
ing solutions) for at least five minutes; 
rinse thoroughly several times to in- 
sure removal of all soap. For washing 
machine use hot water and soap or de- 
tergent recommended by doctor. Dryer 
leaves diaper soft and fluffy. 

4. Dry in sun if possible. 

5. Do not iron. Folding the dry dia- 
pers into shape for use saves time later. 


Diapering: Unless he has especially 
sensitive skin or has developed diaper 
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rash, a baby is not likely to be bothered 
by wet diapers, particularly if he is cov- 
ered and warm. It is usually sufficient 
to change him after bowel movements 
and before and after feedings, unless 
he fusses at being wet. Basic methods 
of folding and putting on diapers are 
illustrated. 


See also DIAPER RASH; LAYETTE AND 
BABY EQUIPMENT and article Infancy: 
Off to a Good Start, page 282. 


DIAPER SERVICE See DIAPERS. 


DIARRHEA An unusual increase 
in the number of bowel movements, 
especially if they become loose and 
watery, is known as diarrhea. A symp- 
tom of some disturbance rather than a 
disease in itself, diarrhea is the chief 
indication of infection in the intestines. 
It may also occur as a result of infec- 
tion elsewhere in the body. Sometimes 
it is caused by allergy or by emotional * 
upset. 

Severe diarrhea is usually accompa- 
nied by fever and vomiting; blood and 
mucus may appear in the stools. A baby 
with severe diarrhea needs immediate 
medical care. Some cases require hos- 
pitalization. 

Careful attention given to the prep- 
aration of formulas, to maintaining 
cleanliness, to boiling drinking water, 
to proper refrigeration of milk and 
other foods, to protection against infec- 
tion—all these measures are insurance 
against infantile diarrhea. At one time 
there were epidemics of diarrhea that 
spread throughout a community. Mod- 
ern methods of sanitation and child 
care have practically eliminated such 
epidemics. 

Even mild diarrhea in a baby, which 
may be brought about by a change in 
formula or a new food, needs the at- 
tention of a doctor. Until he can be 
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reached, the milk should be boiled, or, 
if the baby is on formula, the formula 
diluted with boiled water, and all solids 
eliminated from the diet. If the diarrhea 
becomes severe, only boiled water or 
weak tea sweetened with saccharin 
should be given until the doctor can 
see the baby. 

Although diarrhea in older children 
is not so serious as it is in babies, it 
can be distressing and weakening, It 
may result from an intestinal or other 
infection, such as a cold or an ear 
infection, as well as from spoiled food. 
Because it is a symptom of serious as 
well as mild illness, it’s best to call the 
doctor whenever diarrhea occurs. 

When attacks of diarrhea are fairly 
short and mild, with no fever, there is 
the possibility that they are caused by 
tension. A boy who suffers from “the 
runs” before his final examinations or 
before his class prom, for example, may 
in this way be expressing a fear of com- 
* petition. He may be afraid that he won't 
do well in his exams or that he hasn’t 
yet acquired the ease he’d like to have 
with the girls. Even the best-adjusted 
youngsters have such upsets. But if the 
over-all picture is relatively normal, 
these mild occurrences of diarrhea are 
likely to be temporary and need not 
cause much concern. 

See also ALLERGY; APPENDICITIs; 
CELIAC DISEASE; COLIC; FOOD POISON- 
ING; PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE; STOM- 
ACH-ACHE; TENSION and article Modern 
Health Resources, page 482. 


DIETING A boy or girl who vol- 
untarily goes on a diet to lose weight 
usually has need of the parents’, par- 
ticularly the mother’s, encouragement 
and co-operation with menus in order 
to stick to the regimen. Careful super- 
vision is also necessary, since a child’s 
judgment of what constitutes adequate 
nutrition is not reliable. 
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During preadolescence and adoles- 
cence, a girl especially becomes con- 
scious of her figure and sometimes un- 
dertakes a diet that can lead to loss of 
energy, increased susceptibility to ill- 
ness, and possible malnutrition. With 
sympathy and understanding for her 
desire to be slender, her mother can 
help her to maintain a sensible diet that 
is safer for her health. It is wise to have 
the doctor decide what is a safe mini- 
mum diet for the individual youngster 
and to insist that it be respected. Some 
mothers and daughters have found that 
embarking on a diet together is com- 
panionable and leads to happy results 
for both. 

A youngster going into adolescence 
usually sheds her little-girl roundness 
through natural processes, and dieting 
is not necessary or desirable. When 
there is obesity, the doctor may recom- 
mend a special diet. 

Among teen-age girls a good deal of 
the talk about dieting is only talk and 
need not be taken seriously. If the girl 
is in earnest about dieting, however, 
provided the doctor agrees, the achieve- 
ment of a slender, attractive figure can 
be a great boost to her morale and self- 
confidence. Her mother helps by taking 
the responsibility of safeguarding the 
girl’s health while encouraging her to- 
ward her goal. 

For children as well as adults, food 
may symbolize pleasure and reward, 
and dieting can arouse feelings of re- 
sentment or deprivation. For this rea- 
son, doctors usually try to prescribe a 
diet that will take into account not only 
sound nutrition, but a youngster’s tastes 
and social habits. It is well to recognize 
that emotions often play a part in over- 
weight (see FAT CHILD). Dieting alone 
may be ineffective or bring only tem- 
porary benefits unless the basic causes 
of overeating are also tackled. 

See also FADS; NUTRITION. 
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DIETS See NUTRITION; SOFT DIET; 
SPECIAL DIETS. 


DIPHTHERIA See COMMON COM- 
MUNICABLE DISEASES OF CHILDHOOD; 
IMMUNIZATION. 


DIRTINESS See CLEANLINESS. 


DISABLED CHILD See article 
Helping Children to Live with Their 
Handicaps, page 928. 


DISAGREEMENT | BETWEEN 
PARENTS It is impossible, and 
would not be desirable even if it were 
possible, for parents always to be in 
perfect agreement. Two separate per- 
sonalities come together in marriage 
out of different backgrounds and dif- 
ferent experiences; they share many 
tastes and interests; they are also bound 
to differ in some. Apart from their dif- 
ferences in temperament, they are also 
of different sexes and fill different roles 
as parents. Complete agreement is pos- 
sible only if one is dominant and the 
other submissive or indifferent. 

Yet a great emphasis is placed on 
the need for parents to agree. The rea- 
son for this is the discovery that some 
kinds of disagreements between parents 
are devastating to a child. But with 
more careful study it has been found 
that the child is upset not because his 
parents disagree but because the dis- 
agreement is used by one parent to be- 
little the other. When one parent brings 
the other parent’s wisdom or judgment 
or truthfulness into question before a 
child, or casts doubt on the other par- 
ent’s love or concern for the child, then 
the child’s feelings and loyalties are in- 
volved, and his trust in both parents is 
likely to be shaken. What is important 
is how disagreements are handled. 

Even a young child can understand 
the differences between the adults who 
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care for him. He comes to know that 
his mother is less patient than his father 
when he wants to dawdle in his bath, 
and that his father minds being inter- 
rupted while his mother doesn’t. But it 
is important, especially with the young 
child, for the people who look after 
him to agree as far as possible in carry- 
ing out his basic routine. When Mother 
says it is bedtime, Father does not sug- 
gest that he would like to have his little 
girl stay up and play with him a little 
longer. If he feels Mother is rushing 
bedtime, they can discuss it afterward. 
One of the benefits of having two par- 
ents is that they check and balance 
each other. Perhaps Father is right, and 
Janey is old enough to stay up and play 
a little longer. But such differences of 
opinion should be thrashed out when 
the child is not present. 

Certain important decisions in which 
the child is concerned are better dis- 
cussed privately even when he is older. 
Father wants to give his boy an expen- 
sive toy—a set of electric trains, a new 
bike—and Mother thinks not. Mother 
thinks it is time to start nursery school, 
and Father is doubtful. In situations 
where the factors on which a decision 
is made are beyond the child’s experi- 
ence or grasp, and where his feelings 
are bound to be involved, to hear his 
parents argue it out is more than he can 
handle. It is their task to hear each other 
out and arrive at a decision in which 
both concur. If an expensive present is 
to be given, let them give it together, 
joyously. If the child is to be entered in 
nursery school, let them both join whole- 
heartedly in helping him to accept the 
new experience and make the most of it. 
Sometimes disagreements arise that are 
fundamental and settling them requires 
more than ordinary discussion. In such 
situations a husband and wife need to 
make every effort and to call upon out- 
side help if necessary to find a resolution 
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and save the unity of their marriage. 

If parents generally present a united 
front in daily policy and in important 
decisions, the child can take the occa- 
sional disagreement which is bound to 
occur. He comes to learn that people 
can disagree and both have good rea- 
sons for their opposite opinions. He can 
even accept the fact that one or the 
other parent can sometimes be wrong 
without losing his trust in their reliabil- 
ity and wisdom as long as they continue 
to show him their affection for each 
other and their respect for each other’s 
judgment and opinions, even though 
they happen to disagree occasionally. 

See also DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME; 
FAMILY DISCUSSION; FAMILY LIVING; 
MARRIAGE COUNSELOR and article Mar- 
ried Love and Parent Love, page 576. 


DISAPPROVAL See APPROVAL 
and article Emotional Security and 
Discipline, page 202. 


DISCIPLINE What seems to be at 
the core of many parents’ concern about 
discipline is the fear that “modern chil- 
dren aren’t getting enough discipline.” 
Over and over again parents read 
newspaper headlines that put the blame 
on progressive-school teaching and im- 
ply a connection with juvenile delin- 
quency. But the plain statistical truth 
is that most delinquents are children 
who have been brought up under harsh 
or inconsistent discipline, usually with 
corporal punishment, and very few of 
them have ever seen the inside of a pro- 
gressive school. 

Most parents would hardly think of 
going back to the strict inflexible au- 
thoritarian ways of the Victorian era. 
Yet many secretly long for the days 
when the rules for bringing up children 
were simple and definite and parents 
could believe they had the right to de- 
mand absolute obedience. 
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To understand why many conscien- 
tious people are wondering whether 
they ought to go back to some of the 
old ideas of discipline, we have to un- 
derstand what happened when these 
ideas were first overthrown. With our 
new insight into how human personal- 
ity develops, it became clear that many 
adults were warped because they grew 
up in homes with so little understand- 
ing of the fundamental needs of chil- 
dren. As with most new movements, 
the pendulum swung too far and many 
parents became afraid of what their 
authority might do to hurt their chil- 
dren. Some even went so far as to re- 
move all restrictions; good manners were 
thrown to the wind, and these parents 
hardly dared to say “No” to anything. 
But it is common sense to know that 
children are uneasy without controls 
and guidance, and these children 
showed the expected lack of security. 
Now the pendulum is swinging back 
again. But must it go all the way, 
throwing out also all the real gains? 
Too much permissiveness has indeed 
produced too many spoiled children, 
but that does not mean we have to go 
back and repeat all the old mistakes of 
authoritarian discipline. Parents in in- 
creasing numbers have been proving 
that it is possible to go forward without 
stepping back. But many are still con- 
fused about their right to maintain au- 
thority, If there is one thing, however, 
that all who have studied children now 
agree on, it is that children do need 
discipline to grow on and feel secure. 
Overindulgence is as bad for children 
as overstrictness. In fact, complete in- 
dulgence is not kind to the child, but 
dangerous for his development. The 
often misused term of “self-demand” 
does not mean that parents should be 
allowed “no demands.” But what kind 
of discipline do children need, how 
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much, and what can we expect them to 
get out of it? 

The literal definition of discipline is: 
a way of training a child’s character and 
conduct so as to obtain desirable be- 
havior. Obviously good discipline 
means more than such emergency mea- 
sures as punishing and rewarding. It’s 
not just negative—too many parents 
formerly thought only in terms of for- 
bidding or restraining—but a positive 
matter of directing the child toward 
what he is allowed to do. Parents might 
think not, “How is my child misbehav- 
ing and how can I stop him?” but 
rather, “Why is my child resistant to 
doing what I expect of him?” 

Many things become clear if we can 
see discipline quite simply as a process 
of learning. We can better understand 
this process if we understand how a 
child learns in general, and also some- 
thing about child development. One of 
the basic principals is that children are 
ready for different learning at various 
levels of their development and that the 
results are best when what is demanded 
is in harmony with what they need. Of 
course they will need guidance and 
help all along the way. But being aware 
of what lies behind children’s behavior 
makes it easier to see, for instance, that 
a child of three who is unable to come 
into the house quietly merits no more 
punishment for this behavior than for 
being unable to find his way home 
alone. 

Some other basic concepts that can 
help to achieve good discipline are, 
first, that a child’s wishes are different 
from his needs; second, that these are 
often in conflict. For example, a child 
needs the love of his parents and he 
wishes to do away with his baby brother 
because he sees him as an obstacle to 
this complete love. Or he needs sleep, 
yet wishes to continue being part of the 
life going on in the living room. There 
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should be no doubt in the minds of his 
parents that they are on the side of his 
needs rather than his wishes. 

Children have the need for parents 
to set limits for them, though they may 
find the limits hard to accept. No one 
who has ever watched a child grow out 
of infancy can doubt that he has in- 
stinctual drives and wishes that need to 
be channeled before he can become civ- 
ilized. To turn a child loose among his 
primitive desires is to block his growth 
and threaten his security. 

Learning to distinguish between 
what act is approved and what is dis- 
approved is not so hard for a child; the 
problem is to make him want to do the 
right thing. Toward this end the par- 
ents can be of greatest aid. In discip- 
line, as in his other learning, the child 
learns easiest when the relation with 
his parents is such that he wants to 
please them. Through this trust and af- 
fection parents can divert a child from 
his wishes, even forbid their gratifica- 
tion, if they may lead to possible dan- 
gers. As a child grows, one part of him 
doesn’t want what the other part wishes, 
and parents should be on the side of 
the part wanting to grow up. Knowing 
this, they need not interpret every whim 
as an expression of their child’s needs 
and feel guilty about not gratifying 
them. By strengthening the need to 
grow up, the love between parents and 
children will not be lost through this 
kind of discipline, but strengthened. 

There are many practical ways in 
which parents can help toward building 
good discipline. One is to be firm and 
not apologetic about reasonable de- 
mands, Some parents are so hesitant, 
for example, about their right to get 
their child off to bed that they say, 
“Linda, do you want to get ready for 
bed now?” Obviously Linda would 
rather keep right on playing with her 
doll and is confused by being offered 
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a choice when there really should be 
none. 

Being consistent about rules is also 
important. It’s easier for Bobby to learn 
that he is never to leave his bicycle out- 
side overnight than that he’s allowed to 
do so now and then when Father is in 
an especially indulgent mood. 

Generally, a child learns more from 
what he’s allowed to do than from what 
he’s stopped from doing. He learns that 
he may bang a pot on the kitchen floor 
but not on the dining-room table; that 
he may ride his tricycle alone to the 
corner but must wait for his mother be- 
fore crossing the street, At every age 
and stage parents can help when they 
let a child know clearly what is ex- 
pected of him. 

Since parents are human beings they 
too have their bad moments, when they 
are impatient, angry, or unfair with 
their children. But these outbursts, 
coming once in a while, are not too 
much for children to handle; they are 
part of his learning to live with others. 
Occasional explosions cannot harm a 
relationship when it is fundamentally 
good. 

Sometimes parents realize that one 
child seems to need much more disci- 
plining than another in the same family. 
How can they gauge what is necessary? 
It has, naturally, to be in keeping with 
the child’s capabilities. It would be un- 
reasonable to expect a four-year-old to 
eat with perfect company manners. 
When a child seems hostile to disciplin- 
ary measures, it’s always a good idea to 
try to determine whether the goal is set 
too high. And always the awareness of 
individual differences should temper 
the discipline to suit the child. Some 
children are naturally more resistant 
than others. Some children need only 
a word or suggestion, and others much 
firmer measures to accomplish the same 
ends. 
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The child wants parents who have 
standards about what is “good” and 
whom he can count on to help him be 
good. Parents can feel free to condemn 
the child’s acts—but not the child him- 
self. One articulate youngster of five ex- 
pressed it this way after his mother had 
scolded him several times for misbehav- 
ing at the beach: “Don’t you love me, 
Mommy?” “Of course I do,” she reas- 
sured him. “I just don’t like your step- 
ping on my bare feet and throwing sand 
in my eyes.” “Oh, I see,” he replied. 
“Sometimes you don’t like the things I 
do, but you always love the real me.” 


In a home where good discipline has 
prevailed, little punishment seems to 
take place. A child brought up thus will 
have learned to adjust amiably to our 
complicated world and to get along with 
all kinds of people. He is a child who 
doesn’t need outside authority to make 
him do the right thing: he is self-direct- 
ing because he is self-disciplined. Call it 
what you will, what such a child has 
achieved—through a fine balance be- 
tween freedom and control, flexibility 
and firmness—is the ability to live at 
the full limit of his capacity, and the 
foundation for a happy, mature person- 
ality that should ideally be the heritage 
of all children. 


See also APPROVAL; CONSISTENCY; 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT; DIVERTING; 
LOVE; OBEDIENCE; PERMISSIVENESS; 
PUNISHMENT; REWARDS; RULES AND 
REGULATIONS and articles Emotional 
Security and Discipline, page 202; 
What the New Psychology Can Mean 
to Parents, page 175. 


DISCRIMINATION See PREJU- 
DICE, HOW TO HANDLE and article 
Roots of Prejudice, page 400. 


DISHONESTY See HONESTY. 


Disobedience 


DISOBEDIENCE See DISCIPLINE; 
OBEDIENCE and article Emotional Se- 
curity and Discipline, page 202. 


DISTURBED CHILD See PROB- 
LEM CHILD and article The Emotion- 
ally Disturbed Child, page 330. 


DIVERTING A child is sometimes 
diverted, not in the sense of simply 
being amused or entertained, but for 
the specific purpose of turning his at- 
tention from one object or objective to 
another. Throughout early childhood 
there are frequent justifiable occasions 
for such substitution of interests: offer- 
ing a baby a shiny spoon in place of 
the shiny knife he is determined to 
seize; pointing out a pretty picture on 
the wall to end a small child’s innocent 
but blunt question about a guest’s crip- 
pled legs (after a simple answer, of 
course); offering milk and cookies 
when two youngsters squabble, with no 
end in sight, over one toy. Even in 
cases of possible injury to himself or 
others, or of destroying something valu- 
able, quickly diverting a child’s atten- 
tion is frequently a more satisfactory 
and safer method of handling a situa- 
tion than forbidding or punishing. 

Diverting, however, can be carried 
to extremes. A child constantly diverted 
from what he wants to do has no op- 
portunity to carry a venture through, 
to learn the consequences of an experi- 
ence, whether they be good or bad. 
Some adults, for instance, seem unable 
to bear the sound of a crying child and 
divert the tears so consistently that the 
youngster never “cries himself out.” 
Occasional diverting can be a wise, 
kindly expedient, but carried too far it 
can be an insult to the child. It can 
also become a convenient “way out” 
for adults—actually, an evasion of re- 
sponsibility. To grow, children must 
occasionally face unpleasant situations, 
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must be controlled under some circum- 
stances. Diverting all possible unpleas- 
ant situations impedes that growth. 

See also CURIOSITY; DESTRUCTIVE- 
NESS; DISCIPLINE; “NO” STAGE and ar- 
ticle Emotional Security and Discipline, 
page 202. 


DIVORCE AND SEPARATION 
The decision to break up a marriage 
is serious for all the members of a fam- 
ily. To the young child, Mother, Father, 
and home are his world, and if his 
mother or father leaves the home his 
whole world is shaken, at least for the 
time. The child of school age has wider 
interests, but his home and parents are 
still the foundation of his busy, active 
life. To the parents themselves, divorce 
is bound to bring many acute problems. 
For these reasons a husband and wife 
who are dissatisfied with their marriage 
will surely make every effort to solve 
their difficulties. In many instances the 
very act of examining their differences 
honestly has led to deeper understand- 
ing of themselves and each other and 
has strengthened the marriage. 

When despite all efforts parents re- 
main cold or hostile to each other, 
when there is already an “emotional 
divorce,” keeping the shell of marriage 
may not work out to the children’s 
benefit any more than to their own. 
Even the youngest child is sensitive to 
tension or indifference between his 
parents. Experience clearly indicates 
that when parents are hopelessly at 
odds, even when dissension has been 
hidden beneath the surface, a definite 
separation, though painful, comes as a 
relief to the children. If all possible 
means for reconciliation have been 
tried, and if the couple’s religious belief 
does not bar divorce, then they should 
put their minds to facing it realistically. 

Wise management of the divorce can 
spare children and parents much suffer- 
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ing. Most often the damage of divorce 
to children results from the continua- 
tion of parents’ antagonisms toward 
each other after they are parted. By 
carefully working out financial details, 
custody and visiting arrangements, and 
each parent’s responsibility in future 
decisions affecting the children, parents 
can avoid not only friction with each 
other but confusion and ill feelings that 
can be serious for the children. It helps 
if both parents keep to the agreement 
as closely as possible. A flexible ar- 
rangement should be worked out for 
making changes later as the children 
grow and family circumstances change. 
To keep emotions from confusing these 
practical negotiations at such a time is 
hard; wise and friendly advisers can be 
of great help to both husband and wife 
in making decisions for the good of all 
concerned. Professional family coun- 
seling is often helpful too. 


Parents are of course deeply con- 
cerned with what and how to tell the 
children. To keep them in ignorance 
throughout the tense time that generally 
precedes a divorce or separation does 
not protect them from anxiety but only 
leaves them to puzzle over what they 
see and hear and vaguely sense in lone- 
liness and fear. The young child, espe- 
cially, relates everything to himself. He 
fears that his parents are angry with 
him, that they no longer love him, that 
perhaps he is to blame for everything. 
An older child is likely also to be torn 
between two loyalties and to be angry 
with both his parents for not managing 
their lives better. A parent's first task 
is to bring into the open"the fact that 
there is trouble and to let the child 
know that the trouble is between his 
parents, not with him, and that both 
of them love him although they may 
often be angry with each other and no 
longer able to get along together. 
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Once divorce or separation is de- 
cided on, the child needs to be told. It 
is impossible and even undesirable to 
tell such news cheerfully or without 
emotion; a parent may well express 
sorrow or regret. But to show bitter- 
ness, resentment, or anger toward the 
other parent can only deepen the child’s 
distress. The adults need an outlet for 
these feelings, both during and after 
the divorce, but it is best to express 
them to a sympathetic adult and not to 
the children. An attempt by either par- ' 
ent to destroy the child’s love and trust 
toward the other parent not only is 
damaging to the child but also tends 
to boomerang against the parent who 
makes it. 

The child’s good relations to both 
his parents are important to him, and 
wise parents make every effort to nur- 
ture it. In the legal settlement parents 
usually share the child’s custody. In 
practice, however, it is best for the child 
to live with one parent and visit or be 
visited by the other; he should have no 
doubts about where his home is. 


Parents sometimes feel shame and 
guilt at their failure in marriage, and 
children of school age or older may 
also feel ashamed before their friends. 
These feelings need to be frankly ex- 
amined together. Often it helps the 
children to feel less “different” when 
they understand that divorce happens 
to one out of every four families in 
America. When parents have turned to 
divorce, not lightly but only after care- 
ful consideration of what is best for the 
family members, they and their chil- 
dren can accept the situation as not 
being a disaster and plan together for 
a happier future. 

See also FAMILY BREAKUP; FAMILY 
COURT; MARRIAGE COUNSELOR; STEP- 
PARENTS and article Changing Patterns 
in Family Living, page 309. 
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CHANGING PATTERNS IN FAMILY LIVING 


HAT makes a family a family? 

While we all talk about “family 
life” and we are told that the family is 
the cornerstone of the American way of 
life, we wonder whether “family life is 
declining.” Is there any way of life not 
built on the family? And if there isn’t, 
then just how does the American fam- 
- ily of today differ from the families of 
other lands, of ancient and primitive 
peoples, and of our own country in 
other periods of our history? If we are 
to think about the different forms of 
the family in America, to judge them, 
to appreciate them, perhaps to revise 
them, then we need to be able to recog- 
nize the essentials that make a family 
anywhere. 


FAMILIES EVERYWHERE 


Let us consider first those aspects of 
family life that are found in all socie- 
ties in all parts of the world. The fam- 
ily is always based on a formal and 
recognized union between a man and 
a woman, with the expectation that 
children will be produced and provi- 
sion will be made for rearing them. 
Being the child of a particular set of 
parents determines the individual’s 
place in society. Who his parents are 
determines who he is. These two ele- 
ments—the socially recognized union 
between the parents and the provision 
for the children’s care—are the only 
completely universal aspects of family 
life the world over. 

It is worth noting that no society 
has ever been able to do without such 
families for very long. Occasionally, 
totalitarian systems have tried to abol- 
ish the role of the family. In the an- 
cient world and in the twentieth cen- 
tury, too, governments have tried to 
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make the state directly responsible for 
the care of children from the day of 
their birth. So far such attempts have 
always failed; the most impressive fail- 
ure is probably that of Soviet Russia. 
After a wholesale attempt to eliminate 
the family, which Communist theory 
regarded as outmoded, Russian leaders 
have restored it, and with an even 
greater insistence on the responsibil- 
ities of parents than is found in most 
other nations. All the evidence we have 
at present suggests that the family is 
absolutely essential as a way of rearing 
children to be full members of their 
sex, their community, and of wider 
society. 

The family is thus a social invention, 
varying with the way each society rears’ 
its children. The family provides the 
link between the way one generation 
lives and the way the next generation 
will live. In isolated, slowly changing 
societies, the children learn within the 
family to behave exactly as the men 
and women of their parents’ genera- 
tion behaved. Even in periods of rapid 
change, periods of war, periods of mi- 
gration from one kind of country to 
another, the family conserves enough 
of the old ways of life to give the chil- 
dren a start as people like themselves. 
It is within the family that the chil- 
dren’s characters are formed, though 
at the same time boys and girls are 
making adjustments to a world differ- 
ent from that of their parents. 

When children without living parents 
survive and develop into complete hu- 
man beings, it is because somehow they 
have been given a partial imitation of 
a family—because relatives, neighbors, 
or nurses have acted as true mothers 
and fathers to them. When no such 
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mothering and protection are present 
in infancy, when no mother and father 
substitutes are found for children who 
have been abandoned, orphaned, lost, 
or tucked away in impersonal institu- 
tions, then infants tend to die and older 
children to become impaired human 
beings. That is why orphan asylums 
have almost disappeared in this coun- 
try and all the emphasis is now placed 
on foster homes. For a child, any fam- 
ily seems to be better than no family. 

However much responsibility society 
in different periods of history may as- 
sume for educating children—for their 
religious life, for teaching them new 
skills their parents do not have, for 
service in armies—tt is still the parents 
on whom the task falls of caring for a 
child in such a way that he becomes 
capable of learning these things. 

Essential as the family is to every 
society, we have no record of a family 
system perfectly adjusted to the needs 
of every child born within it. Neither 
do we have any record of a method of 
arranging marriages and bringing up 
children which works every time and 
eliminates failure, heartbreak, and di- 
saster. Sometimes in a very stable, 
slowly changing society the failures oc- 
cur only when a child (handicapped 
by deafness, blindness, perhaps, or 
very specially gifted) is so different 
from other children that his parents 
don’t now how to deal with him. And 
marriages in such stable societies fail 
only when some unusual strain is 
placed upon them—as when both hus- 
band and wife are left without any rel- 
atives in the kind of society where rela- 
tives are absolutely necessary to help 
each pair of parents bring up their 
children. 

In the modern world where it is easy 
for people to move, change occupa- 
tions, leave the country for the city, 
leave Europe for the United States, 
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great strains are put on marriages. A 
man who has grown up watching his 
mother simmer a meat stew on a wood 
stove in a farm kitchen may be poorly 
prepared to feel that his wife, in a 
smart housecoat serving precooked 
food in a dinette, is a mother at all. 


AMERICAN FAMILIES TODAY 


Family life in the United States takes 
many different forms. It is still pos- 
sible to find families in which twenty 
or twenty-five people, representing 
four generations, live together. It is 
much more common, however, to find 
small families, consisting of parents 
and one or two children, living alone, 
miles from the nearest relative. In 
either case the typical family is one in 
which money to buy everything the 
family needs is earned outside the home 
by individual members—usually the 
father, but increasingly by the mother 
too. The special development in our 
history that created the American 
frontier family in which the members 
produced almost everything they 
needed, built their own houses, raised 
their own food and wool, made their 
own clothes, and educated their chil- 
dren themselves has disappeared, of 
course. In fact, such complete indepen- 
dence and self-sufficiency seldom occur 
anywhere in the world. 

Today the economic life of the 
American family is centered on con- 
sumption rather than production. 
Every item that the family needs— 
food, clothing, medicine, furniture, 
personal gifts, decorations and special 
foods for holidays, even announce- 
ments of the birth of a baby and con- 
dolences for the death of a friend— 
can be, and increasingly are being, 
produced outside the family. It is still 
within the family, however, that 
choices are made as to what kind of 
meat is to be bought and how it is to 
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be cooked, on what kind of stove, and 
what decorations are to be bought for 
the Christmas tree. 

An American family lives in any one 
of a great variety of houses—big and 
little houses, apartments on the twenty- 
sixth floor, isolated cottages in the 
country, bungalows and semidetached 
narrow houses in blocks of similar 
houses, trailers, suburban houses with 
twenty rooms, old three-story farm- 
houses, and compact units in new 
housing projects. And families differ 
as widely in the amount of time they 
spend together. The members of one 
family may spend almost all their time 
together, eating three meals a day and 
picking cotton or harvesting vegeta- 
bles as a group. Or the home may be a 
place where each member breakfasts 
separately, eating only the evening 
meal with the others, after which every- 
one scatters again for a lodge meeting, 
Scout project, church meeting, school 
rehearsal, union meeting, homework, 
and bed. 

Family life may be firmly anchored 
in one place, the son bringing his bride 
home to the house where he was born, 
and four generations of brides may be 
carried over the same threshold. Or a 
small group of parents and children 
may have as their most permanent 
shelter an automobile purchased two 
years ago in which they migrate from 
state to state, living in temporary 
quarters. “Home” to them may be 
where “we just moved in,” defined only 
by the presence of the other members 
of the family—not by a familiar garden 
or the feel of the front-door knob under 
the hand. 

What kind of family one is born 
into may determine a great deal about 
one’s whole life. Born into a family 
living in a mining town, for example, 
a boy may never find out that a miner’s 
son does not have to be a miner. 
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Catholic or Jewish or Menonnite chil- 
dren may grow up with a loyalty to the 
ways of their parents which includes 
much more than religious beliefs. Pro- 
fessional families may express such 
strong disappointment when a son 
refuses to go to college and follow a 
profession that boys with no ability or 
interest in the professional life are 
made to feel they have no choice but 
to struggle to fulfill the family hopes. 
In many families marriage with some- 
one of different background can be 
achieved only by breaking with one’s 
own family. In some, even a change of 
allegiance from one major political 
party to another may mean a complete 
break between parents and children. 

On the other hand, family life may 
also be so loosely knit and flexible that 
children grow up with the general be- 
lief that they can be anything they will 
to be—a movie star, a baseball player, 
a general, a writer—and marry anyone 
they choose out of some million pos- 
sible mates. Families may impose on 
their children a complete moral code, 
with exact ideas of right and wrong, 
so firmly that all their lives the children 
will act as their parents taught them to 
act. Or parents may turn their chil- 
dren’s eyes toward outside models, 
teaching them to behave as their play- 
mates, their schoolmates, “other peo- 
ple,” “nice people” behave, preparing 
them to shift their behavior as the 
world around them changes. 


CHANGING PATTERNS 


Yet in spite of these immense varia- 
tions Americans have a general idea of 
what American family life is like. 
However much their own families may 
differ from it, they have a clear picture 
of “the typical American family.” This 
standard American family, as de- 
scribed by advertisements, movies, and 
slick-magazine stories, consists of par- 
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ents and at least two children—a boy 
and a girl, though sometimes they may 
be of the same sex. There is no’expec- 
tation of any other grown person liv- 
ing with the family. Grandparents 
come to visit but are expected to have 
homes of their own. Grown children 
and unmarried aunts and uncles are 
expected to live as bachelors and ca- 
reer girls in quarters of their own. Each 
small family is expected to have a sep- 
arate home of its own and a car, which 
is almost as important as the dwelling. 

So definite is this commercial pic- 
ture of the standard American family 
that couples often feel apologetic if 
their own family differs sharply from 
it. If, for example, they share a home 
with relatives or friends, they may feel 
under pressure to explain that this ar- 
rangement is temporary, that they are 
waiting to get into a home of their 
own. Although more and more wives 
work before they have children, many 
work as soon as their children go to 
school or leave home, and many have 
to work even while the children are 
still very small, the standard picture 
always shows the wife as a full-time 
homemaker. And though increasingly 
husbands now share in the housework 
and the care of the children, the con- 
ventional picture still implies a sharp 
division between man’s work and 
woman’s work. The wife is seen as fully 
responsible for the home (though the 
husband may “help” by starting dinner 
or giving the 6 A.M. bottle); the hus- 
band is seen as entirely responsible for 
the economic support of the home 
(though working wives are less in- 
clined to talk about their “own money” 
than they used to be). 

The newer and truer-to-present-day- 
life patterns, in which both husband and 
wife share in homemaking and in 
maintaining the home, are not yet well 
established and of course not yet rec- 
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ognized by the advertising men. They 
are often thought of as being a little 
unusual—even though, in fact, they 
are common. Some men, therefore, 
still resent the fact that they have to 
help in the house, as some women re- 
sent having to earn additional money 
outside the home. But when a couple 
realizes how enormously family life has 
changed in the past two generations, 
it becomes easier to accept the new 
ways of living without apology or dis- 
appointment. 

In this new setup, whether or not 
the wife is a full-time housekeeper, 
both husband and wife are together 
responsible for the family, for planning 
ahead, for disciplining the children, 
saving money to have teeth straight- 
ened or to pay for music lessons. The 
father is still the one, in most cases, 
who is mainly responsible for the eco- 
nomic planning, the mother for the 
details of day-to-day health and train- 
ing. But man’s work and woman’s 
work are no longer as clearly divided 
as in the past. In what we consider 
the usual family of fifty years ago there 
were several women and several men 
to share the work—grandparents, 
aunts and uncles, half-grown boys and 
girls, hired girls or hired hands for 
the farm. Today a heavy responsibility 
falls on the two parents alone. 

Just how alone parents are is shown 
dramatically by how dependent most 
families today are on a “sitter.” In the 
old days—whether in an American 
town, a European farm, or a South 
Sea island—no one would dream of 
bringing in an outside person to “sit” 
with the children. An extra female was 
always available to mind the children 
while continuing with some other work 
as well. In most families in America 
today a sitter must be called whenever 
the parents want to spend an evening 
out. In fact, the self-contained little 
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family is only made possible by the 
sitter—an outsider paid to come into 
the home and maintain it as a going 
concern, watching over sleeping chil- 
dren, giving the baby his supper, an- 
swering the telephone, and so forth. 
This institution of the sitter is char- 
acteristic of the American family: a 
very small world with defined walls 
into which outsiders enter easily but 
only for limited periods and in specific 
ways. 

The most obvious change, then, in 
the American family is its size. Couples 
have fewer children (though it should 
be noted that there has been a trend 
since World War II for young couples 
to have several children) and they no 
longer consider grandparents, aunts, 
and so forth, part of the immediate 
family. This, as we have seen, puts a 
strain on parents in certain obvious 
ways—calling upon women to do 
some of men’s work and men to do 
much of what was once considered 
“woman’s work.” The isolation of the 
modern family also means that parents 
often have to go to some trouble to 
provide playmates for their young chil- 
dren—either by seeking out nursery 
schools or by taking them each day to 
the park or other place where children 
play. 

In a more subtle way the small size 
of today’s typical American family has 
affected parents. Where the family has 
been kept small, the basis of the par- 
ents’ position lies in their having 
chosen to have each child and therefore 
feeling more responsible for the chil- 
dren’s well-being. With fewer children, 
a mother and father feel that they all 
must turn out well in every respect. 
Today’s parents usually want each 
child to be successful in everything— 
health, good looks, high intelligence, 
and achievement. And though they 
themselves expect to take credit for 
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what their children do well, they also 
expect to blame themselves for any 
failures in growth and development. 
Bad heredity may be used to explain 
defects, but eventually the blame is 
shifted to the parents for failure to 
give special care and attention to help- 
ing a child overcome his handicap. 

This attitude puts a heavy strain on 
parents, because they must always ap- 
praise and reappraise their behavior as 
parents—not only today’s behavior but 
also past behavior that might possibly 
have been a mistake. “I let him walk 
too soon,” they tell themselves. “We 
didn’t realize his teeth needed fixing.” 
“She was lonely that summer we left 
her with her grandmother.” “I should 
have realized when he didn’t want to 
go to school that something was 
wrong.” Unlike the parents. in many 
societies, they cannot fall back on the 
comforting belief that parents always 
know best. 


THE UNIQUE VALUE 
OF THE FAMILY 


Because of all these strains, then, 
there has been much feeling and talk 
about “the breakup of the American 
family.” Its size will probably never 
return to the old pattern, but as new 
ways of meeting modern family prob- 
lems become more common, they will 
also become more accepted, so that in 
time couples will feel free to choose 
those that more perfectly meet their 
own needs. We can hope, too, that as 
couples get used to small families they 
will learn to accept their children as 
they are—continuing to do all they can 
for them, but not feeling themselves 
failures if a boy or girl is somewhat 
less than perfect. 

Doubts about the value of family 
life have also arisen as family mem- 
bers spend less and less time together, 
the children lunching at school and 
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each member of the family having 
friends and organizations and interests 
of his own. There is a feeling, too, that 
family life has become less necessary 
for purely material reasons since res- 
taurants serve meals and laundries 
mend clothes. It is becoming more nec- 
essary than ever, therefore, to recog- 
nize the ways in which family life is 
not replaceable. 

It is within the family that children 
at each age learn special and funda- 
mental things. It is here that the infant 
is given his belief in the trustworthi- 
ness of people and things. He learns to 
trust his mother’s voice and step, to 
trust the sides of his crib, to trust that 
the white stuff in a bottle is good to 
drink, that a spoon extended toward 
his mouth contains something good to 
eat. Conversely, of course, he may 
learn that his mother is unpredictable, 
sometimes comforting, sometimes with- 
drawn or rejecting; he may learn that 
he can’t be sure whether the object 
against which he presses is a well-se- 
cured crib side or a carelessly placed 
pillow which will flop over on his head 
and half smother him. In the family 
he learns that he lives in a world in 
which it is safe to trust and love, in 
which the all-embracing care that sur- 
rounds him unstintingly can be taken 
as a model of the way in which he can 
later feel about himself and other peo- 
le. Or he may learn instead that the 
world is unreliable and untrustworthy 
and that he himself is capable of the 
most devastatingly destructive feelings 
and filled with a sense of guilt and un- 
worthiness. Most infants in most 
homes, of course, experience a mix- 
ture of these feelings, since the best 
parents cannot compensate for poverty, 
illness, and general misfortune. Nor 
can the perfect mattress, the safety 
locks on the medicine chest, the care- 
fully made colorfast toys compensate 
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for the occasionally impatient maternal 
hand, the sometimes worried, resent- 
ful tone in a father’s voice, or the sud- 
den jealous slap of an older brother. 
Because the outside world today im- 
pinges so early on the life of a young 
child through television, radio, and 
nursery schools, the period up to two 
years old is doubly crucial as the 
time when parents can do most to 
create the kind of environment within 
which the basis of physical and emo- 
tional strength can be established. 

Between the ages of two and four 
we expect a child to be learning to live 
as an independent organism, to be self- 
controlled and responsible about prop- 
erty. Between four and six we expect 
him to be learning to take responsibil- 
ity for initiative and aggression, to 
think before acting, to remember con- 
sequences. All these things are made 
possible (and easy or difficult) within 
the framework of the family, with pa- 
rental support, forgiveness, patience, 
and teaching. Nursery schools or neigh- 
borhood play groups may compensate 
for the defects and over-emphases of 
each individual home, but the capacity 
of the child to reach out to the other peo- 
ple, to add to the number of people he 
can love, to make friends and try new 
things is fostered first within the family 
group. 

It is within the family that older 
boys and girls learn how to get on 
with human beings who differ from 
them in sex, age, and temperament, 
how to give and take, how to form a 
part of a complex whole and in so do- 
ing to be whole people, to make a 
whole contribution. Sometimes this 
valuable function is not fully recog- 
nized in the American home, where 
the emphasis is so strong on the rights 
of the individual child (who must have 
his own room, his own toys, his own 
bicycle) that children are not given 
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enough practice, for example, in divid- 
ing a room equably between an adult 
reading a serious book and a child who 
wants to play train. Many parents are 
inclined merely to regret the collisions 
that result when living-room space is 
shared and try to avoid them with such 
things as separate radio sets. In some 
lavish homes they even provide sepa- 
rate telephones and television sets for 
teen-agers—not recognizing how valu- 
able it is to learn to come to an agree- 
ment over the use of the telephone, 
over the programs to be viewed on the 
television set. 

To balance this, however, there are 
current: American practices, such as 
family vacations by car, sharing small 
tourist cabins, and working together at 
assembling semifabricated furniture. 
These experiences tend to provide a 
modern setting for the age-old family 
function of teaching people to be parts 
of a closely interlocked whole. 

In spite of the role played by the 
automobile, by radio and television; in 
spite of the electric washing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, and all the superior 
equipment of the American home— 
so far above the average of most of 
the countries ‘of the world—each 
American home is defined not by the 
type of house or its furnishings but by 
the presence of a few special people: 
parents and brothers and sisters for 
the child, spouse and children for the 
adult. Home is anywhere you live. A 
young woman may say of a furnished 
room in a strange city that she has to 
“hurry home”; but the capacity to sur- 
vive the loneliness of that furnished 
room and to find someone with whom 
to make a new home is dependent upon 
the quality of the family relationships 
she experienced as a child. ` 

We know today that families are the 
only sure way in which infants and 
children can be given the protective 
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and affectionate care they need. Fami- 
lies are also the only sure way in which 
human beings can learn to be really 
human—able to trust and love, able 
to learn and to work, able to play their 
role in the widening community, na- 
tion, and world, able to have faith in 
themselves and faith in an order that 
transcends their individual lives. Amer- 
ican family life is an adventure in 
which each member, children as well 
as parents, has to play a continuous 
part in order to make it the perfect 
launching ground from which the 
young adult can enter the world. 


DOCTOR A baby needs to be un- 
der the supervision of a capable doctor 
right from birth. The doctor may be 
either a general practitioner or a pedia- 
trician (a specialist in the medical care 
of children), so long as he has had 
good training, understands children, 
and knows how to handle them. Pref- 
erably, too, the baby’s doctor should be 
one who is aware of the interplay of 
emotions and physical health. It is best 
to have the doctor chosen and all ar- 
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Doctor — A baby should be under a doctor's care 
from birth. Routine medical check-ups will not only 
protect a child’s health but build confidence about 
visiting the doctor. Parents should be truthful when 
they know an injection or other treatment will hurt. 
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rangements settled before the baby 
comes. 

In many instances the family doctor 
either takes on the medical care of the 
new baby himself or recommends a pe- 
diatrician. If an obstetrician has deliv- 
ered the baby, he usually helps the new 
parents choose a doctor. Other reliable 
sources for finding one, especially in a 
strange city, are the local health depart- 
ment, local medical societies, or the 
medical director of a hospital. 

Most parents who can’t afford a pri- 
vate doctor for their children can make 
arrangements to visit a well-baby clinic, 
child health station, or family nursing 
service instead. Information about such 
important community health services is 
available from city, county, or state 
health departments. 

The child should ordinarily visit the 
doctor or clinic every four to six weeks 
during the first year, every three months 
during the second year, and twice a 
year thereafter until school age, and 
then yearly. At these regular visits the 
doctor makes sure whether the baby is 
growing and gaining weight satisfac- 
torily, gives advice on feeding, inocul- 
ates the baby against certain diseases, 
and answers the mother’s questions 
about the care of her child. These visits 
also help the doctor to get to know the 
child so that he can treat him with 
more understanding when he is ill. 

The mother of a new baby may want 
to be in touch with the doctor more 
often than suggested by the regularly 
scheduled visits, Most busy doctors like 
to set aside special hours for answering 
questions by telephone, reserving time 
for both urgent and non-urgent inquir- 
ies. Often questions that can wait are 
jotted down by mothers as they occur 
and the list referred to at the next rou- 
tine visit. Of course the mother who 
has a pressing problem or who thinks 
the baby is ill should feel free to call 
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her baby’s doctor at any time, as in any 
emergency. 

Routine medical checkups begun in 
early infancy not only protect the 
child’s health but help him to build up 
a feeling of confidence in the doctor. 
By seeing the physician when he is well, 
the child learns to think of his doctor 
as a friend. He also learns to accept the 
sight of nurses in their white uniforms 
and the office equipment—all part of 
an atmosphere that can be frightening 
to youngsters if they see it only when 
they are ill. 

Parent’s attitudes also influence a 
child’s feelings toward the doctor. Par- 
ents can either teach a child to fear the 
physician or help him to accept health 
checkups in a matter-of-fact way. Here 
are some rules that help make visits to 
the doctor pleasant. 


1. Never use the doctor as a threat. 
Don’t say things like “If you don’t stop 
playing on the stairs you'll get hurt and 
TIl have to send for the doctor.” 


2. When children are present, don’t 
discuss painful operations or personal 
ordeals undergone at the doctor’s office. 
Discourage such comments from visi- 
tors. 


3. Be truthful if an injection or a 
specific treatment is going to hurt the 
child. Say something like “Yes, it will 
hurt, but it will be over quickly and it 
will help to keep (or make) you well.” 
If a child is told the treatment won’t 
hurt and it does, he feels deceived and 
can easily come to mistrust the doctor. 
It is important to keep the parent-child- 
doctor relationship as trusting and 
friendly as possible. 


See also CLINICS; OPERATIONS; PSY- 
CHOSOMATIC MEDICINE; SPECIALISTS 
and articles Modern Health Resources, 
page 482; What the New Psychology 
Can Mean to Parents, page 175. 
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DOGS, FEAR OF See ANIMALS, 
FEAR OF. 


DOLLS See PLAY EQUIPMENT and 
article Children Grow through Play, 
page 741. 


DRAMATIC PLAY See DRAMAT- 
ICS; DRESS-UP PLAY; PLAY-ACTING and 
articles Children Grow through Play, 
page 741; Making the Home a Happy 
Place, page 356. 


DRAMATICS Just as young chil- 
dren like to pretend that they are any- 
thing from steam engines to spacemen, 
from kittens to mothers and fathers, 
older boys and girls enjoy both fun and 
satisfaction through taking part in 
plays. With motion picture and tele- 
vision entertainment widely available to 
them, children of school and high 
school age do somewhat less spontan- 
eous play-acting at home than was once 
usual. On the other hand, their experi- 
ence of professional theatrical forms 
gives them higher standards for their 
own dramatics. In camp, school, and 
club productions they take an active 
part in technical detail, in the designing 
and execution of settings and costumes, 
in music or musical background, sound 
effects, lighting, and direction as well 
as performance. 

Many camps make dramatics an im- 
portant part of their summer program. 
Under the guidance of professionals or 
experienced amateurs, the children put 
on variety shows, one-act plays, skits, 
and parodies, some of which they write 
themselves, and at the end of the season 
a major production such as a pageant of 
a known play or operetta. Some com- 
munities develop dramatic projects as 
part of their program for children dur- 
ing the school vacation. One such com- 
munity, a leader in the field of chil- 


dren’s activities, developed an excellent 


Dramatics — Dramatic productions in camp, school, 
and clubs can advance education, develop confidence, 
and offer opportunities to learn a variety of skills. 
Shyness can be overcome and show-off or aggressive. 
tendencies channeled to a common goal. 


production of Pinocchio with children 
six to 14 years old, which was per- 
formed in the high school auditorium 
for the entire town. Many camp and 
community efforts of this kind have the 
near-professional finish of high-quality 
amateur performances. 

In the schools, dramatics play an in- 
creasingly important educational role, 
not only in extracurricular activities, 
but also in the curriculum. Writing and 
producing a play on some subject they 
are studying—the experiences of a pio- 
neer family, a historical scene, or a 
scientific discovery—make thé subject 


` graphic for the children and often lead 


them into individual research into cos- 
tumes, dress, or other details needed 
for their play. Students in the art and 
music courses contribute settings, cos- 
tumes, and music for school plays. 
Older boys and girls also participate in 
classes in radio and television produc- 
tion and learn the techniques of these 
media. 

Educators, camp directors, Scout 
and club leaders, and those in charge 
of children’s recreation are aware that 
boys and girls derive more than mo- 
mentary enjoyment out of taking part 
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in dramatics. Putting on a play is a 
collaborative effort, and children of 
varied talents and temperaments learn 
to work happily and constructively to- 
gether. With the encouragement of a 
skillful coach, a shy child often loses 
his self-consciousness while playing a 
part and emerges as the star of the 
show. 

There are emotional satisfactions in 
identifying oneself with the character 
one plays, perhaps winning the audi- 
ence’s sympathy. Even playing an un- 
sympathetic role has its compensation; 
hostile feelings can be harmlessly re- 
leased in the wicked deeds of the villain. 
. Play-acting also offers opportunities for 
accomplishments and the use of talents 
not always possible in daily life. Even 
if a child does not act, other aspects of 
production may interest him, such as 
managing the lighting equipment for 
the play, and a group activity is always 
a way to make new friends. 

Teen-agers, particularly those who 
are having a hard time learning to feel 
comfortable with themselves and 
others, often blossom in a dramatic 
group. With the young people doing 
everything connected with a production 
instead of having adults do it for them, 
not only the leading players but all the 
members of the group can feel they are 
contributing something worth-while. 
Scene builders, stage managers, prop- 
erty men, sound-effects men, lighting 
experts, and the youngster who rings 
the curtain up and down—all have fun, 
gain confidence in themselves and re- 
spect for each other, and learn many 
skills and techniques in the course of 
putting on a play. 

See also AGGRESSIVENESS; EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES; PLAY-ACTING; 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS and articles Ado- 
lescence: On the Way to Maturity, page 
258; What Camping Can Do for Your 
Child, page 642. 
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DRAWING See articles Art Ex- 
periences for All Children, page 564; 
Children Grow through Play, page 741. 


DREAMS, BAD See ANXIETY; 
BEDTIME FEARS; DARKNESS, FEAR OF; 
NIGHTMARES and article How to Han- 
dle Children’s Fears, page 82. 


DRESSING SELF Putting on 
clothes is an everyday, automatic proc- 
ess—once you have learned to do it. 
But that learning takes a child five or 
six years. 

At about a year and a half he shows 
his first interest in the process by co- 
operatively extending an arm when his 
sweater is being put on. He may make 
a game of repeating the names of vari- 
ous articles of clothing if they are pro- 
nounced for him. Perhaps half a year 
later—with a mighty “Me do!”—he 
strives to don the sweater himself, back- 
ward. Depending on his own person- 
ality, he may study the situation calmly 
and try again—or hurl the sweater to 
the floor and stamp on it. In either 
case, the policy for parents is watch- 
and-wait, letting him work it out if he 
wants to, not allowing the process to 
become too frustrating, helping where 
he needs help. This kind of guidance 
will be needed for three or four more 
years. It only deters the child’s progress 
to have an adult “take over” his dress- 
ing because he’s slow or makes mis- 
takes. 

Usually, between two and three, a 
child can get out of his clothes fairly 
well. The praise he receives for this and 
for each little step toward putting them 
on can foster his desire to learn more. 
Often, though, the wish is greater than 
actual ability. For instance, at three he 
may be interested in buttons—but is 
not likely to have the physical co-ordi- 
nation necessary for his fingers to do 
the job. This is one factor to remember 
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in buying clothes for a child. Simple 
cotton-knit shirts and boxer-top trou- 
sers (now almost as popular for girls 
as for boys) are easy to put on. Buttons 
an inch in diameter are less difficult to 
handle than tiny ones. Front openings 
are obviously better than back fasten- 
ings that can’t ever be reached. Zippers 
are an advantage if they are well made 
and carefully set in so that the teeth 
do not catch on surrounding fabric. 
Two-piece snow suits, on the whole, 
are less of a struggle than one-piece 
suits. 

A youngster may have greater inter- 
est in dressing himself when some 
choice is allowed about what to wear. 
If a dress is being bought, a little girl 
is often enchanted with the idea of 
choosing her own out of an offering of 
three or four. The same principle can 
be used for daily dressing—provided 
parents who are trying to encourage 
good taste can endure those days when 
nothing will do but the green dress, 
purple socks, and a red hair ribbon. As 
their capacity grows, the delight chil- 
dren take in their increasing independ- 
ence can be a joy to parents too. 

Of course there are days when this 
delight is nowhere to be seen. Even 
after he has accomplished the tremen- 
dous task of tying shoelaces (generally 
between five and six), every child has 
moments of wanting once again to be 
dressed by Mother. The six-year-old 
who fervently insists he can cross a 
street by himself may, the next morn- 
ing, be suddenly and completely help- 
less about putting on his socks. 
Whether or not to do it for him de- 
pends on what his parent feels about 
the child and the moment. Sometimes 
a matter-of-fact request that he do it 
himself because Mother is busy with 
breakfast will do. At other times, 
though, a mother or father senses a 
momentary need to be babied—a nor- 
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Dressing Self — Learning to dress will usually take 
five or six years. Large buttons, front openings, sim- 
ple cotton-knit tops and boxer-top trousers will avoid 
taxing a child's limited abilities. Some degree of 
choice in selecting clothes may increase his interest. 
mal part of the process of growing up. 
In such cases both parent and child 
feel good if the socks are put on by 
adult hands—with perhaps a hug for 
good measure. 

See also CLOTHES; FRUSTRATION 
and articles Early Steps in Growing 
Up, page 675; How Children Begin to 
Learn, page 841. 


DRESS-UP PLAY A major part 
of children’s dramatic play is imitation 
of grownups and grown-up activities. 
Every mother has heard tiny feet clop- 
ping through the house in high-heeled 
shoes; every father has lent his hat or 
his pipe to a “make-believe daddy.” 
Ready-made costumes—doctor or 
nurse, cowboy or princess—are, of 
course, welcomed by the make-believ- 
ers, But a box or shelf of old clothes 
and glamorous odds and ends is often 
more fun, for it offers a wide range of 
expression for young imaginations. 
Scarves, feathers, aprons, bits of pretty 
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cloth, party hats, costume jewelry, 
belts—almost any such materials that 
would be discarded by an adult take 
on new glory and new meaning in the 
hands of young children. 

See also PLAY-ACTING and article 
Children Grow through Play, page 
741. 


DRILLWORK See article Help- 
ing Your Child at School, page 464. 


DRINKING Sooner or later most 
of today’s parents are faced with say- 
ing a definite “No” or “Wait a while” 
to their teen-agers on the question of 
drinking. The more clear they are 
about their own feelings and beliefs at 
the time, the better they can convey 
them to their young people. Honest 
examination of the reasons for their 
own attitudes toward drinking, and 
consideration of other influences that 
are affecting their children are neces- 
sary. 

There is a great variety of patterns 
and customs in drinking in the United 
States. Some religions, for example, 
forbid any use of alcohol, while others 
have mixed views. National origin is 
another factor. Children from families 
of certain European backgrounds may 
be as accustomed to wine on the table 
as their next-door neighbors are to 
water. Social environment also has an 
effect: in some circles the evening 
cocktail is an institution. There is a 
legal element too, Some areas in this 
country are “dry.” Every state forbids 
selling alcohol to minors, although the 
definition of “minor” varies. In most 
states it is 21, but in some those over 
18 can legally purchase hard liquor. 

Where, on religious or moral 
grounds, parents do not want their 
children to drink at all, their task is to 
translate their beliefs. But in doing this 
they must be aware of what they are 
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undertaking. Even if they live in an 
area where everyone else feels simi- 
larly, their sons and daughters have 
heard or seen respectable and admired 
people drinking in magazines, movies, 
and television. When the, surrounding 
community is not of one accord, the 
teen-agers may have the additional 
pressure to become “one of the crowd” 
—a crowd that may drink a little or 
quite a lot. Mothers and fathers need 
to realize first what the counterpres- 
sures are. It can be a serious, challeng- 
ing, and difficult problem for them to 
go against the main stream. The earlier 
family relationship will be an impor- 
tant factor in determining how far their 
children accept and conform to their 
belief. 

Where parents themselves drink, or 
do not have strong feelings against 
drinking, the question is usually one of 
when and how, much. In homes where 
it is customary to serve a drink before 
dinner or when company comes, 
youngsters are often given something 
like ginger ale to let them feel they are 
participating. As they approach teen 
age, many are permitted to have wine 
on some special occasions. 

But the time comes eventually when 
the adolescent announces he wants a 
highball along with the adults or an 
alcoholic punch served at his own 
party. Then parents must decide if this 
is the “when” for their youngster, and 
also whether his friends are of an age 
to be served liquor legally. They know 
that what is a pleasant social custom to 
them brings unhappiness and danger 
to some other people. They want some- 
how to shape their children’s attitudes 
so that alcohol will not become a threat 
to them. If, rather than being direct 
and informative, his mother and father 
draw a horrible picture of the evils of 
drinking, the young person is likely to 
laugh and be left unaware of the real 
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dangers. If they do not counsel, but 
command, he may drink outside the 
home out of defiance. But if their teen- 
ager has always been reasonably dealt 
with and is treated reasonably now, he 
is more likely to consider their counsel. 
A compromise can be arrived at until 
he is closer to adulthood and on his 
own, The one thing they can reason- 
ably insist on always is that there be 
no drinking if he is driving a car. 

Sometimes mothers and fathers who 
do permit their young people an occa- 
sional drink unconsciously worry that 
it will get out of bounds. Excessive 
drinking is an illness that must be 
treated in the same way as any other 
* serious illness, and the teen-ager who 
forgets the limits is in need of help. 

Mothers and fathers who have al- 
ways given to their young people a 
secure and affectionate home environ- 
ment and have trusted ‘them are wise 
to continue in their trust and not let 
too much anxiety shade their decisions. 

See also DISCIPLINE and article 
Emotional Security and Discipline, 
page 202. 


DROOLING Saliva running from 
a baby’s mouth, usually called drool- 
ing, is very common in infants, par- 
ticularly between the ages of 4 and 6 
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months. It is often associated with the 
cutting of teeth, but this is because a 
baby’s salivary glands develop at about 
the same time that his teeth are getting 
ready to come in. Drooling in babies 
older than a year should be called to 
the doctor’s attention. It is sometimes 
a sign of disease. 


DROWNING See ARTIFICIAL RES- 
PIRATION; SWIMMING. 


DRUG ADDICTION See NAR- 
COTICS. 


DRUGS When a child has symp- 
toms that appear to be obviously con- 
nected with a specific illness, it is some- 
times a temptation for parents to give 
him some drug left over in the medi- 
cine cabinet or easily obtainable at the 
pharmacy. It is possible in some cases 
for such a step to have serious con- 
sequences. Whether it is a cough syrup, 
a cathartic, a sedative, an antibiotic— 
or whatever—the only safe and sane 
procedure before giving a drug to a 
child is to consult with the doctor. 

See also MEDICINE CABINET; MEDI- 
CINE GIVING; MODERN DRUGS. 


DYSMENORRHEA See MEN- 
STRUATION. 
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EAR, FOREIGN OBJECTS IN 
Children sometimes put small objects 
into their ears. If the object is soft—a 
wad of paper, for instance—and 
clearly near the outer ear, it can occa- 
sionally be removed with tweezers. A 
hard, smooth object like a small button 
which has penetrated well into the ear 
must be removed by a doctor. Trying 
to remove anything by probing with a 
hairpin or similar instrument is danger- 
ous and can cause serious injury. If an 
insect has crawled into his ear, the 
buzzing may frighten the child. Until a 
doctor can be reached to remove it, the 
insect can be killed with a drop of 
mineral oil or olive oil. 

See also EAR INFECTIONS. 


EARACHE See EAR INFECTIONS. 


EAR INFECTIONS Itis not un- 
usual for children between one and 
four to have mild inflammations or in- 
fections of the ear in connection with 
colds. Often these pass without symp- 
toms or treatment. An apparent ear 
infection, however, should not be 
taken lightly, whatever a child’s age. A 
youngster who complains of earache, a 
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baby who constantly rubs and tugs his 
ear should be examined by a doctor. 
While parents’ concern about an ab- 
scess or mastoiditis is usually unwar- 
ranted, an unchecked ear infection can 
develop serious complications. Prompt 
treatment with modern drugs prevents 
mild inflammations from becoming 
severe infections. 

It is possible that a child with a cold 
who blows his nose too forcibly, press- 
ing both nostrils at the same time, may 
force infected mucus from the nose 
and throat into the ears. The chances 
of ear infection may be cut down if he 
is taught to blow his nose gently, one 
nostril at a time. 

Until a youngster with a painful ear 
is seen by the doctor, applying heat 
may bring relief. Make sure first that 
the source of pain is not an infected 
tooth, where heat should not be ap- 
plied. Aspirin (about one grain per 
year of age up to five grains) is also 
effective. Put nothing in the ear unless 
the doctor prescribes it. If there is a 
discharge, a plug of sterile cotton may 
be placed loosely in the ear to prevent 
skin infection. 

“Ear infection” usually refers to the 
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outer or middle ear. Occasionally an 
infection in the outer ear may result 
from a scratch or irritation caused by 
probing the ear to remove wax. Prob- 
ing the ear is an unnecessary and dan- 
gerous practice. An abnormal collec- 
tion of hardened wax in the canals 
should be removed only by a physician. 

See also ABSCESS; COMMON COLD; 
MASTOIDITIS; MODERN DRUGS and arti- 
cle Modern Health Resources, page 
482. 


EARNINGS See Joss and articles 
Job Opportunities, page 543; Money 
of Their Own, page 62. 


EATING See APPETITE; FEEDING 
PROBLEMS; NEW FOODS; NUTRITION. 


EATING HABITS In former times, 
parents believed that feeding problems 
would be less apt to arise if they in- 
stilled into the child so-called proper 
“eating habits” early. Under this mis- 
taken belief, parents coaxed, begged, 
bribed and threatened very young chil- 
dren to eat the kinds and amounts of 
food they thought should be eaten. 
We know that to try and instill “eating 
habits” in young children is as unwise 
as trying to force them into any other 
kind of habit. See HABIT TRAINING, 
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Eating Habits — Today's parents know that the at- 
tempt to force rigid eating habits by threats or 
bribery results in unwholesome tensions, It is far 
better to adopt a relaxed and flexible approach. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD. This does not 
mean that we should take a completely 
permissive attitude toward what chil- 
dren can and cannot eat. It does mean 
that we can be much more relaxed 
about a child’s eating patterns than was 


formerly the case. 
See also FEEDING PROBLEMS. 


—— 


EATING HABITS — Anxious mothers sometimes despair of ever teaching their 


children to like food. Irritation at the child's dawdling, 
deficiencies, and resistance from the child seem to 
of nagging and misery. It is not easy for a worrie 
attitude over such an important matter as proper nutrition, 
their natural anxiety, who are willing to go along with the child’ 
a reasonable extent, who make the attempt to transform mea 
pleasure and fun, and who are, above all, flexible, will find t 


rewarded. It is helpful to know that a proper diet doesn 
home where the right foods are served as a 


the child will get the proper nourishment 
habits are illustrated on the following pages. 


every meal or even every day. In the 


matter of course, and without pressure, 


in the long run. Helpful tips on eating 


worry over nutritional 
make each mealtime a period 
d parent to adopt a relaxed 
but those who can curb 
s preferences to 
Is into occasions for 
heir patience amply 
‘t have to be balanced at 
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Here is the kind of scene many parents dread. 
As the child picks over his food, the parents be- 
come more and more worried. The meal ends in 
tears as futile attempts are made to induce him 
to eat by persuasion that turns to nagging. The 
problem may, in fact, have arisen because of 
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unnecessary coaxing on his parents’ part in 
earlier years. Perhaps they felt that as a baby 
his naturally small appetite was not adequate 
to meet his needs, or worried too much about 
nutrition and providing a balanced diet, or 
tried to adhere to too rigid a feeding schedule. 


This mother decides to take a positive approach. 
She curtails the recriminations and nagging as 
she tries to make mealtimes more relaxed. De- 


pending on how inventive the mother is, she 
may think up various ways of engaging his in- 
terest in food. She may succeed in encouraging 


s 
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this by letting him help her cook, We see him 
helping to prepare breakfast. He watches Mother 
make batter for pancakes and enjoys spooning 
the runny mixture onto the griddle. The mother 
hopes that he will be unable to resist the temp- 
tation to at least taste what he has helped make. 
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Seeing him lick the last piece of pancake from the plate, 
his mother decides that this is no time to bother him about 
manners. He helps with the vegetables, has fun seeing the 
egg whites he is whipping become stiff, and later, plays a 
“hunt-the-sandwich” game. At supper he learns to drink a 
toast, with milk! His mother seeing him gradually lose his 
tenseness over meals knows that her efforts have been 
most worthwhile. Proper eating patterns cannot be forced. 
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ECZEMA This noninfectious skin 
ailment, fairly common in infants and 
children, is today considered to be due 
for the most part to allergy. A rash that 
appears as red, swollen patches of blis- 
ters, pinhead in size, that break, ooze, 
crust, and itch is likely to be a form of 
eczema. The parts of the body most 
commonly affected in infants are the 
cheeks and forehead, ears, neck, chest, 
shoulders, and diaper region. The rash 
appears to heal in most cases by the 
time the child is about two years old. 
However, a baby should of course have 
medical attention when it first appears. 
In later childhood the folds of the el- 
bows and knees are the areas where 
eczema most frequently appears. 

Treatment varies in individual cases. 
Often a course of experimentation is 
first necessary. For instance, the doctor 
may make substitutions in diet or 
clothing or try various ointments or 
lotions. If the eczema persists or is un- 
usually severe, he may make a series of 
skin tests to determine the exact cause 
of the skin sensitivity. Meanwhile, a 
child needs as much help as possible to 
decrease itching and scratching. 

Emotions play a part in some cases, 
particularly in infancy, where absence 
of the mother is sometimes a factor. 
Conversely, eczema can create emo- 
tional difficulties. A doctor with an 
understanding of children’s personality 
development and problems can there- 
fore be the most helpful. 

See also ALLERGY; ITCHING; PSY- 
CHOSOMATIC MEDICINE; RASHES and 
article Modern Health Resources, page 
482. 


EDUCATION See BOARDING 
SCHOOL; COEDUCATION; COLLEGE; 
NURSERY SCHOOL; PRESCHOOL CHILD; 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM; SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS and articles Helping Your 
Child at School, page 464; How Chil- 
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dren Begin to Learn, page 841; Learn- 
ing to Read, page 811; The School 
Years: Growing Independence, page 
503; Teen-Agers Today, page 44. 


EDUCATIONAL-GUIDANCE 
COUNSELOR Many schools, par- 
ticularly those beyond grade-school 
level, have an educational-guidance 
counselor. Through interviews, and 
sometimes special aptitude and other 
tests, this counselor works with stu- 
dents who have academic problems. 
He helps them to understand the basis 
of their difficulties and to examine and 
evaluate with their parents those edu- 
cational goals that are most in line with 
each student’s interests and abilities. 
He also helps with program planning. 
The counselor is especially important 
for students planning to go to college 
in evaluating the possibilities and guid- 
ing them towards a good choice. 

See also GUIDANCE AND COUNSEL- 
ING; INTELLIGENCE TESTS; SCHOOL 
FAILURE; VOCATIONAL-GUIDANCE 
COUNSELOR and article Helping Your 
Child at School, page 464. 


EIGHT-MONTH ANXIETY See 
ANXIETY IN INFANCY and article In- 
fancy: Off to a Good Start, page 282. 


ELIMINATION See CONSTIPA- 
TION; DIARRHEA; ENURESIS; TENSION; 
TOILET TRAINING; URINARY DISTURB- 
ANCES. 


EMBRYO The unborn baby from 
the time of conception to the third 
month of pregnancy. 

See also PRENATAL DEVELOPMENT; 
REPRODUCTION and articles Childbirth, 
page 825; Having a Baby, page 768. 


EMOTIONS AND BEHAVIOR 
A great step forward in understanding 
children was the beginning of syste- 
matic and Tealistic study of how human 
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emotions are aroused and how they 
affect human behavior. Men and 
women have always been aware to 
some extent that they occasionally say 
or do things, or even make decisions, 
not on the basis of reasoned judgment 
but on impulse. “I didn’t mean to say 
that” or “I don’t know why I did that” 
are familiar excuses for words and acts 
that do not correspond with one’s 
thinking or with one’s conscious feel- 
ings. Psychological studies have re- 
vealed that much human behavior is 
motivated by feelings of which the in- 
dividual is unaware. Often the reasons 
one gives to justify some conduct are 
efforts to harmonize with the conscious 
intelligence what one has done out of 
* unconscious motivations. A mother 
who finds some apparently rational 
objection to each girl her son falls in 
love with is rarely conscious that she is 
doing this because she really does not 
want her son to marry at all. 

The comparatively new understand- 
ing of the emotions as they affect be- 
havior has been especially valuable in 
dealing with children. Parents, teach- 
ers, and all those who work with boys 
and girls have found many aspects of 
their behavior clarified that were for- 
merly puzzling or could be explained 
only by the belief that children were 
born “bad” and had to be curbed by 
force or fear. When a youngster per- 
sistently and unreasonably resists bed- 
time, for example, his parents today do 
not automatically conclude that he is 
naughty and deserves punishment. 
They try instead to discover what is 
troubling him about going to bed and 
how they can help him to have more 
comfortable feelings about it. Perhaps 
he is afraid of the dark or unwilling to 
be separated from the family who are 
still awake, and leaving a night light 
or the door partly open may make him 
feel better. Usually, however, there is 
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not merely a single fear or a simple ex- 
planation for his resistance. A child’s 
or an adult’s behavior cannot often be 
explained by one motivating emotion, 
but usually involves a group of feelings. 

It is to be expected that young chil- 
dren’s actions should be governed by 
their feelings rather than by reason. 
The development of reasoned judg- 
ment is part of growing up. Thus it is 
often useless to reason with a child 
against feelings that are too strong for 
him to control. But it is still important 
for him to learn that his parents and 
other adults have good reasons for 
what they require of him. He must go 
to bed because his body is tired and 
needs rest. He must wait for the green 
light so that it is safe for him to cross 
the street. In kindergarten he must be 
quiet when the teacher asks him to, so 
that he and the other children can hear 
what she is saying. Having the example 
of reasonable grown-up behavior is 
one of the ways in which he comes to 
develop reason and judgment in his 
own conduct. 

As he grows older and more articu- 
late, a youngster may become glib in 
giving reasons for what he does, but 
this is not the same as learning to gov- 
ern his behavior by his conscious judg- 
ment. It is only a way of covering up 
the feelings that have made him do 
what he did. Many people go through 
life acting, as a child does, on the 
prompting of their emotions alone. Al- 
though they often have no lack of ex- 
planations for what they do, their 
conduct is generally recognizable as 
immature. 

The emotions continue to play a 
motivating role, even in mature be- 
havior. It is part of the wisdom of 
maturity to recognize and respect the 
importance of feelings in others and in 
oneself. Thus the development of judg- 
ment and reason as a basis for behavior 
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cannot be separated from wholesome 
emotional development. Both are part 
of the whole growth of the individual 
to maturity. 

See also CONFLICT; FRUSTRATION; 
MENTAL HEALTH; RATIONALIZING; RE- 
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PRESSION and articles Emotional Secu- 
rity and Discipline, page 202; The 
Emotionally Disturbed Child, follow- 
ing; How to Handle Children’s Fears, 
page 82; What the New Psychology 
Can Mean to Parents, page 175. 


THE EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILD 


Ww: DO we mean when we say a 
child is emotionally disturbed? 
All children at times exhibit behavior 
that is disturbing to their families and 
to themselves. Most of us can remem- 
ber from our own childhoods at least 
one disturbing episode or even a brief 
period of a disturbed behavior symp- 
tom such as nailbiting, daydreaming, 
negativism or nightmares. Just as the 
healthiest of children will have an oc- 
casional runny nose or stomach ache, 
so every child at one time or another 
will face problems that may be marked 
by conflict, frustration, anxiety, and 
other emotional difficulties. Some of 
the behavior symptoms found in seri- 
ously disturbed children may be pres- 
ent in any child under periods of stress. 
Yet these brief and passing symptoms 
are not signs of emotional disorder or 
serious mental illness. 

Fortunately, most children are “born 
with” the basic constitutional endow- 
ment that helps them cope effectively 
with the inevitable stresses and conflict 
of growing up. Life experiences—a 
serious accident, a parent’s death— 
may unfavorably affect this basic inner 
capacity, but in most cases it remains 
reasonably intact. The majority of chil- 
dren learn to meet a bewildering vari- 
ety of adult demands—although there 
are occasions when prolonged bed-wet- 
ting or other symptoms require some 
professional help. As they grow and 
learn, they find ways to adjust their 
behavior to what is appropriate for 
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their age and society. Somehow or 
other, at more or less the appointed 
time, they form acceptable habits of 
eating, sleeping, toileting, talking, re- 
lating, socializing, and learning. 

In seriously disturbed children the 
capacity to cope with stress may be too 
weak or badly damaged to meet the 
ordinary demands of living and grow- 
ing. The disturbed child’s behavior may 
be too rigid or fixed to permit him to 
make the necessary adjustments. Be- 
cause of inner conflicts, lack of inner 
controls or an inability to perceive and 
to respond, or of both, the disturbed 
child lacks the freedom to adapt to 
what the particular situation demands. 
As a result, his behavior is often biz- 
arre, deviant, atypical, inappropriate, 
and inadequate. 

The growing child must cope with 
more than outer demands; he must 
learn to deal with his own inner feel- 
ings. A child can be said to be dis- 
turbed when the total impact of inner 
and outer factors is greater than his 
capacity to cope with them. Parents 
today are often quick to recognize signs 
of stress and failure to cope, even 
though it is not always easy to distin- 
guish between behavior that is merely 
a passing phase from symptoms that 
may indicate a more serious disturb- 
ance. 3 

There are the minor, passing dis- 
turbances of eating, sleeping, toileting 
that most young chidren go through. 
There is the child who is unusually 
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fearful or timid, unable to give up the 
natural early dependency of infants. 
There are children who are deeply 
frightened by school, who suffer anxi- 
eties and compulsions. Other children, 
unable to conform to adult demands 
and discipline, may “act out” their de- 
fiance in behavior ranging from occa- 
sional episodes of lying, stealing, tru- 
ancy, and aggression to the more 
chronic forms of anti-social and delin- 
quent behavior. Still others, because of 
biological, neurological, sociological or 
psychological factors or a conjunction 
of these, suffer from motor, sensory, 
and intellectual deficiencies, and lan- 
guage and learning handicaps that re- 
sult in serious emotional instabilities 
and mental disorders. 

In most cases, episodes of stress and 
anxiety may need no more than the rec- 
ognition, understanding and support 
of family, teachers, and friends; there 
are others that call for professional 
examination, diagnosis, and the thera- 
peutic intervention of psychiatry, psy- 
chology and special education. Distin- 
guishing between the two often depends 
on the answers to some rather com- 
monplace questions: How serious is the 
difficulty? Does the symptom show im- 
provement—or get worse—after ordin- 
ary, common sense measures have been 
tried? In general, the differences be- 
tween a mild and serious disturbance 
are primarily of degree, rather than of 
kind. It is the intensity and the persist- 
ency of symptoms (usually in clusters) 
and the extent to which they interfere 
with functioning and growth that deter- 
mine whether we are dealing with a 
minor and temporary deviation from 
normal behavior or with a more or less 
severe and chronic form of emotional 
disturbance or mental illness. 

Up to the turn of the century, unless 
there was obvious evidence of a serious 
defect such as+mental deficiency, chil- 
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dren with emotional disturbances were 
generally considered to be undiscip- 
lined, spoiled, mischievous, or just 
plain “bad.” 

Until very recently, most authorities 
believed that parental attitudes and 
practices were largely to blame for the 
disturbed child’s difficulties. It was 
widely assumed that disturbed children 
were made disturbed by the mishand- 
ling of disturbed or inadequate parents. 

Such assumptions left unanswered 
questions. For example, why do some 
children, brought up under harmful, 
inadequate conditions, remain emo- 
tionally healthy? Why do others, reared 
by good, adequate parents using ap- 
proved methods, become emotionally 
disturbed? 

Today, there is a growing belief that 
there is no one cause for the emotional 
disturbances of childhood. They are 
brought about by a dynamic interplay 
of many constitutional and environ- 
mental factors. Biochemical, neurologi- 
cal, and genetically determined factors 
make some children more susceptible 
to mental illness than others. It is the 
interaction of these predisposing fac- 
tors along with the environmental, situ- 
ational, intellectual and psychological 
factors that will determine whether, 
and to what extent, a child will be 
emotionally healthy or emotionally dis- 
turbed. 

The parent of the disturbed child 
may know that he has been freed from 
the old concepts of guilt, but some 
painful feelings are bound to remain. 
Whatever the source of the trouble, it 
is not easy to admit that something has 
gone wrong with one’s child and that 
it is necessary to turn to strangers for 
help. For those whose child is beset by 
a comparatively mild disturbance, there 
is comfort in knowing that a great deal 
has been learned about how to help 
children who, in spite of their difficult- 
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ies, are in contact with the world 
around them. A variety of resources 
are open to such parents—family coun- 
seling services, psychiatrists, school 
guidance counselors, psychologists. 
The family doctor, the school, the state 
mental health department can refer 
parents to the kind of help that the 
child is most likely to need. 

Progress has been more limited in 
providing help for the child who is 
more seriously disturbed, who may sit 
immobile, staring into space, flail out 
violently for no apparent reason, or 
babble incoherently for hours on end. 
Yet the truth is that in the United States 
as many as half a million children suf- 
fer from disorders as serious as these. 
However they are described—“autis- 
tic,” “schizophrenic,” “psychotic,” or, 
in some instances, perhaps, “brain in- 
jured” or “retarded”—such children 
desperately need help. 

Special treatment facilities for the 
seriously disturbed are still small in 
number. Many local schools, clinics, 
treatment centers are not equipped to 
treat the seriously disturbed. Some pri- 
vate residential schools and residential 
treatment centers are available. In a 
promising development, a small num- 
ber of private day schools and treat- 
ment centers have been established to 
help such children within their own 
communities, enabling them to live 
with their own families. Until more 
such facilities are available, most par- 
ents will have to face the fact that their 
children will be better off in a state 
hospital. Fortunately, conditions in 
such hospitals have greatly improved 
in recent years. 

At the same time there are many 
hopeful signs that such children can be 
helped. Every year a growing number 
of children return from treatment cen- 
ters and hospitals to their homes and 
families, some to regular school classes. 
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Many gains are smaller—a child learns 
to tie a shoelace, takes an interest in a 
teacher, discovers he can get along with 
another child. To the parents and coun- 
selors of the emotionally disturbed, 
each gain is significant. It means that 
a child has been helped and the knowl- 
edge gained can help another child in 
similar difficulty. 

It is not probable that the full an- 
swers to the causes and treatment of 
severe emotional disturbance will be 
known for many years. In the mean- 
time, parents are likely to find it dis- 
tressing that there is not more profes- 
sional agreement on many of the major 
concepts in the field. Perhaps they will 
find it easier to bear if they recognize 
that from this present period of pio- 
neering effort in many directions, such 
progress is likely to be made. 

Nevertheless, it is presently difficult 
to find professional agreement on such 
concepts as childhood schizophrenia, 
infantile autism, childhood mental ill- 
ness and childhood psychoses. These 
clinical categories have been used inter- 
changeably by some investigators and 
with many subtle distinctions and 
shades of difference by others. 

Some authorities make sharp and 
clear distinction between childhood 
mental illness and mental retardation. 
They maintain that while many deeply 
disturbed children appear to be re- 
tarded, it is lack of motivation, interest 
and relatedness rather than lack of in- 
telligence that is responsible for their 
poor intellectual performances. Mental 
retardation is seen as an intellectual 
disability, mental illness as an emo- 
tional or behavioral disability that in- 
pairs the individual’s capacity to relate 
to people and the world. Mentally ill 
children are therefore considered not 
retarded but seriously troubled by emo- 
tional or psychological problems. 

Others believe that ‘the distinction 
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between mental illness and mental re- 
tardation is much easier to make when 
mental illness has its onset during ado- 
lescence or adulthood—after an in- 
dividual has had the opportunity to 
develop his intellectual capacities and 
skills. When it occurs during the crucial 
and formative years when a child learns 
to walk, talk, socialize, use objects and 
symbols, form concepts, and begins to 
understand the hows and whys of him- 
self, other people and the world around 
him, the differential diagnosis between 
mental illness and mental retardation 
becomes ‘difficult and often impossible 
to make. 

The fact is that serious mental and 
and emotional disorders in childhood 
can disrupt and damage the child’s en- 
tire process of intellectual, behavioral 
and emotional development, integra- 
tion and growth. 

Some investigators have observed 
a high incidence of mental retardation 
and neurological impairment among 
mentally ill children diagnosed as 
schizophrenic, autistic, and psychotic. 
They have noted that the symtoms 
found among mentally ill children often 
resemble and overlap symtoms among 
children diagnosed as retarded or 
brain-injured and that many retarded 
and neurologically impaired children 
have emotional disturbances and be- 
pees disorders similar to the mentally 
ill. 

We have learned that in discussing 
childhood mental illness and mental re- 
tardation we are not dealing with two 
distinct entities but with many different 
illnesses and disabilities with multiple 
causes and with circular and unknown 
causal relationships. Increasingly we 
have stopped considering a child’s men- 
tal development as separate and apart 
from his emotional and behavioral de- 
velopment, recognizing that intellec- 
tual, behavioral, and emotional factors 
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are interrelated in the total functioning 
of all children. 

The research and treatment centers 
that are likely to lead to victories over 
serious emotional disturbances will be 
possible only with a strong public ef- 
fort, matched by strong financial sup- 
port. The Federal Government, through 
the National Institute of Mental Health, 
is increasingly making funds available 
for such research. Individual states are 
also beginning to make some funds 
available. In the meantime, the parents 
of the disturbed will want to keep up’ 
with the growing body of information 
about their children’s problems and 
needs. A particularly helpful resource 
may be their local chapter of the na- 
tional Association for Mental Health. 
This group can offer them not only spe- 
cific information about local help avail- 
able to their child, but a wide variety 
of other services. 


ENCEPHALITIS In its literal 
meaning of “inflammation of the 
brain,” the term “encephalitis” actually 
embraces a variety of illnesses. 

True epidemic encephalitis in the 
United States is caused by a virus 
transmitted by mosquitoes. Sleeping 
sickness (encephalitis lethargica) has 
also been called “epidemic encephali- 
tis,” but today it occurs only sporadi- 
cally and not in epidemic form. Its 
cause is not completely established. 

Secondary encephalitis is the result 
of an infection and may follow a viral 
disease, such as measles, mumps, 
chicken pox. 

Mild cases of encephalitis are char- 
acterized by headache, fever, stiff neck 
and back, tight muscles, and possibly 
drowsiness. More severe cases usually 
have an acute beginning: high fever, 
stupor, coma, tremors, and sometimes, 
in infants, convulsions. 

Preventive measures in the home are 
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proper screening on doors and win- 
dows, spraying of insecticides, and the 
use of mosquito repellents out of doors. 
Public health authorities are combating 
outbreaks of encephalitis today by de- 
stroying mosquito-breeding swamps. 

See also NURSING THE SICK CHILD; 
SANITATION and article Modern Health 
Resources, page 482. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS FOR CHIL- 
DREN See Book sETs and article 
Children and Books, page 134. 


ENDOCRINE GLANDS The thy- 
roid, pituitary, adrenal, and certain 
other glands which secrete hormonal 
substances and discharge them directly 
into the blood stream are called endo- 
crine glands, or glands of internal 
secretion. They are also called ductless 
glands, to differentiate them from 
glands which have ducts or canals 
through which their secretions are 
passed. 

See also HORMONES. 


ENDOCRINOLOGIST See spE- 
CIALISTS. 


ENEMA An enema (a means of 
inducing bowel movements by inject- 
ing fluid through the rectum) should 
never be given as a matter of course, 
but only after consulting a doctor. He 
may suggest an enema to relieve con- 
stipation; in cases of illness where it 
may be safer than a laxative; or occa- 
sionally for severe gas pains, after 
checking their cause. 

Water used in an enema should be 
lukewarm, never hot. Plain water, of 
course, is the mildest type of enema. 
The doctor may prescribe a soap 
enema (mild soap stirred in the water 
until it is slightly sudsy); a salt enema 
(half teaspoon table salt to eight ounces 
of water); or a soda enema (one tea- 
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spoon bicarbonate soda to eight ounces 
of water). 

In giving an enema to an infant, use 
a two- to three-ounce bulb syringe (ear 
syringe) with a soft rubber tip. Having 
placed the baby on his back: 


1. Fill bulb completely. 


2. Grease tip of syringe with cold 
cream, petroleum jelly, or soap. 


3. With one hand, grasp baby’s 
ankles and raise his legs so that his 
knees are bent toward his stomach. 


4. With other hand, insert tip one 
or two inches, using a gentle rotary 
motion. 


5. Squeeze bulb gently and slowly 
until it is empty. 


6. Remove syringe, keeping bulb 
compressed. Press baby’s buttocks to- 
gether to keep water in for a few min- 
utes. 


7. Hold chamber against his but- 
tocks to catch expelled matter. 


Enemas may be given to an older 
child with an enema bag. The amount 
of fluid for the average youngster is 
about a pint, and the nozzle can be in- 
serted three to four inches. The enema 
bag should hang not more than two 
feet above the level of the rectum; 
when it is higher, the pressure may 
cause pain. Best results are obtained 
when the water enters slowly, causing 
the least discomfort. If the water is not 
expelled in 15 or 20 minutes, there 1s 
no harm in repeating the process. 

A child may resent an enema be- 
cause it empties his bowels whether he 
is willing or not, or because the process 
is painful. Another child may come to 
rely on enemas, associating them with 
a certain amount of pleasant sensation 
and parental attention. Enemas should 
never be given as a means of bowel 
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training; their use should be restricted 
to special situations on the advice of a 
doctor. 

See also CONSTIPATION; STOMACH- 
ACHE; TOILET TRAINING. 


ENTERTAINING FRIENDS See 
FRIENDS and article Making the Home 
a Happy Place, page 356. 


ENURESIS Enuresis does not 
mean occasional “wetting.” Most chil- 
dren of four or five, or even older, wet 
occasionally when they are excited or 
upset or when they are too much ab- 
sorbed in their play. Enuresis means 
regular wetting that persists well be- 
yond the age of five or so, when most 
children have stopped, or a recurrence 
of regular wetting after a child has had 
grown-up toilet habits for some time. 
Different youngsters achieve bladder 
control at widely varying ages. Some 
are dry during the day at two years, 
others at three. Some are completely 
dry day and night at three and a half, 
others at four or five. 

Many things can cause a temporary 
lapse: for example, illness or anxiety, 
disturbance about moving to a new 
home, or difficulty in adjusting to 
nursery school or kindergarten. When 
new experiences become a “load,” one 
of the first features of maturity to be 
sacrificed may be bladder control. 
Sometimes the wetting occurs only at 
night. If a child is ordinarily happy and 
active, enuresis usually stops when 
conditions once more approach nor- 
mal. Meanwhile, making sure the child 
voids just before going to bed and re- 
ducing the amount of fluids he con- 
sumes toward evening may help if han- 
dled casually, without making an issue 
of the matter, and if the child does not 
feel deprived. Some parents find, too, 
that there is less likely to be a wet bed 
if the youngster is taken to the toilet 
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during the night. However, the more 
important step is to alleviate any feel- 
ing of shame or concern he might have 
by letting the youngster know casually 
that many children wet occasionally. 

When at any age a youngster not 
only loses bladder control but must 
urinate much more frequently than 
usual, a doctor should be consulted. 
This is especially so if the child com- 
plains of a burning sensation around 
the genitals. He may have a bladder or 
kidney infection that can be treated 
with modern drugs. 

When enuresis persists, the causes 
have usually taken root over a period 
longer than some specific situation like 
anxiety about moving to a new home. 
It takes longer, too, to eliminate the 
disturbance. A youngster may feel that 
he was rushed into grown-up toilet 
habits, that he wasn’t given enough 
time to enjoy being a baby. Uncon- 
sciously he asks to be taken care of by 
having his clothes and bedding changed 
in the middle of the night. This should 
be done, however, only if the child 
awakens by himself. If his mother and 
father have the patience and under- 
standing to make these changes with- 
out disapproval and give him more of 
their time and affection, his enuresis 
may disappear. But when parents have 
no idea what the cause might be, per- 
sistent bed-wetting beyond the age of 
five or so needs the counsel of someone 
trained to help with emotional prob- 
lems. 

In determining the significance of 
enuresis, a child’s state of health and 
general development should always be 
kept in mind. It would not be consid- 
ered enuresis, for instance, if there were 
something about the size or shape of 
the four- or five-year-old’s bladder that 
made it harder to retain a large amount 
of urine until the morning. 

A casual, unblaming attitude toward 
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enuresis is probably the most useful 
measure in trying to help a child over- 
come it. Important, too, is building a 
youngster’s confidence in himself and 
in his parents’ love for him. Asking a 
young daughter’s suggestions for the 
dinner menu, sharing a son’s enthusi- 
asm for clay modeling or cowboys, 
having a special story hour won’t im- 
mediately -result in a child’s staying 
dry. But such measures go a long way 
toward relieving his general tension, 
making him happier and more relaxed. 
See also ANXIETY; SELF-CONFI- 
DENCE; TENSION; TOILET TRAINING; 
URINARY DISTURBANCES and articles 
What the New Psychology Can Mean 
to Parents, page 175; What We Know 
about the Development of Healthy Per- 
sonalities in Children, page 25. 


Excursions — No matter how many excursions their 
schools arrange, children especially enjoy family out- 
ings. They take pride in making suggestions and 
helping with plans. Natural-history museums and 
Zoos are usually preferred to cultural or historical sites. 
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ENVIRONMENT See articles 
DNA: How Heredity Works, page 452; 
What Children Inherit, page 519. 


ENVY 
VALRY. 


See JEALOUSY AND RI- 


ETIQUETTE See MANNERS. 


EVAPORATED MILK See FOR- 
MULAS; MILK. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILD See AD- 
VANCED CHILD; AVERAGE CHILD; 
GIFTED CHILD; RETARDED CHILD. 


EXCURSIONS Children of all 
ages like to go places and see new 
sights. Also, no matter how many ex- 
cursions they may have at school, they 
like to do new things and have new 
experiences in a family group. Going 
to a creamery or a pier with teacher 
and classmates is one kind of experi- 
ence; going with one’s parents, broth- 
ers, and sisters is quite different. A 
family rarely has to go far from home 
to find points of interest, for every 
community has many kinds of places 
that are worth visiting. 

Natural-history museums, zoos, and 
aquariums in cities are always popular; 
but, except for these, most museums, 
churches, and other cultural and his- 
torical shrines are less interesting to 
children than everyday kinds of places 
where people do everyday work. Par- 
ents usually do not consider visiting the 
latter places, but actually most boys 
and girls find them fascinating. City 
and small-town children love to, visit 
bakeries, firehouses, airports, and rail- 
road stations, and if possible, to g0 
through farms, dairies, henneries, and 
garages. Wherever there is a waterfront 
with tugboats or fishermen to watch, 
boys and girls will have a wonderful 
time. 
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Excursions — Children love to see places where 
everyday kinds of work and activity go on. Bakeries, 
firehouses, airports, railroad stations, farms and 
waterfronts will often fascinate them. Young children 
will enjoy daily errands, such as trips to grocery 


The simplest kind of excursion is 
one that families take daily when they 
do errands at the grocery store, the 
post office, and the garage. Young boys 
and girls get more benefit from these 
necessary trips when their parents oc- 
casionally allow a litttle more time to 
let them observe all that goes on and 
to ask questions about the things they 
see. Children notice more than most 
parents expect. Some ask many ques- 
tions; some take in without comment 
all the sights and sounds and smells. 
But for both types of children imagi- 
nary play and drawings are enriched 
for weeks to come. 

Real excursions, of course, take 
more time and planning, but they can 
still be kept fairly simple. For a young 
child a short trip on a train—perhaps 
only to the next station—is a fine treat 
and will make his train-play more real- 
istic and interesting than ever. Boys 
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stores, post offices and garages, especially if the 
parents allow a little extra time so that the child 
can observe and ask questions. Real excursions can 
still be simple. A short train trip, a ride on a ferry 
boat or a drive to a stream will be enjoyed. 


and girls oftevery age love a ferry trip 
across a bay or river, or a visit to a 
lighthouse, or a drive out to a stream 
in which they can wade and fish. 

As important as the destination is 
the feeling of fun and the feeling that 
the family is doing this together. Chil- 
dren want to be in on the decision- 
making and the planning and prepara- 
tion as much as possible. A girl who 
hears from a classmate that the plane- 
tarium in the nearby city is interesting, 
a boy who learns of a deserted quarry 
where the family could picnic and go 
exploring, feel proud if their ideas are 
carried out and the family has some 
happy expeditions as a result of their 
suggestions. Boys and girls can also 
take part in phoning for information, 
helping to map out routes, making 
sandwiches, helping to lock up the 
house and load the car and follow the 
route on the map. This sense of partici- 
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pation makes the whole excursion 
more fun and more meaningful; it is 
one more way of enriching family life. 

See also LEISURE TIME; NATURE IN- 
TERESTS; SCHOOL VACATIONS; ZOO and 
article Making the Home a Happy 
Place, page 356. 


EXCUSES Every parent has been 
faced, time and again, with the situa- 
tion of a child who has a good excuse 
for not doing a certain job, a good ex- 
cuse for being late, or a good excuse 
for not having kept his word about do- 
ing something. Each case, naturally, 
has to be decided on its own merits. 
Parents can develop good judgment 
about these things so that they know 
when a child’s excuse is legitimate and 
when it is a rationalization or cover-up 
for failing to do what was expected of 
him. 

While considering each case care- 
fully, parents need also to look at the 
picture as a whole. There is no cause 
for alarm when a youngster slips occa- 
sionally if in general he’s reliable about 
meeting home and school obligations 
and in owning up to his mistakes. But 
the child who is forever getting into 
trouble or failing to do his share of 
work and making excuses about it ob- 
viously needs help. 

In helping a child, parents want to 
remember that it is hard for anyone, 
even adults, to say, “I was wrong,” or 
“It was my fault.” And to children it 
seems perfectly natural to say, “He hit 
me first,” or “You never told me the 
vase was breakable.” The important 
thing, then, is not to insist upon a ver- 
bal admission of guilt. In his actions 
and attitudes, however, a child shows 
whether he recognizes his own part in 
starting the fight or breaking the vase. 
If he does, such incidents will decrease 
in number. The parents’ delicate task 
is to make him feel responsible for 
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future actions without making him feel 
too guilty about past misdemeanors, 

If a child fails repeatedly in his regu- 
lar responsibilities, perhaps too much 
is being expected of him—at least for 
the time being. It might be wiser to de- 
mand less and then see to it that he is 
successful in fulfilling these few defi- 
nite responsibilities. Also, it is well to 
remember that a youngster is more 
likely to carry out responsibilities in 
which he has had some say or some 
choice. He might be allowed to choose, 
for example, between setting the table 
and drying the dishes. In some cases a 
certain amount of leeway can be al- 
lowed: if parents don’t insist on the 
dishes being done right after dinner 
when they want to watch a television 
program, the children might do them 
with better grace before going to bed. 
Or they might tidy their rooms after 
they get home from school instead of 
before breakfast. 

In the case of homework, children 
usually need their parents’ help in find- 
ing a time that will not interfere with 
after-school play, television, and home 
responsibilities. This is not an easy 
thing to do, and children must be 
helped to understand that pleasures 
(such as television and chatting on the 
telephone) must sometimes be given 
up or shortened in order to fulfill their 
responsibilities. In writing excuses to 
teachers for a child who has been late 
or has failed to do his homework, par- 
ents must decide what they can say 
honestly. If the child has been sick or 
delayed in traffic, they can of course 
explain the situation. But, kindhearted 
though parents may be, it is ill-advised 
to write false excuses, white-washing 
their child’s failure to do what was ex- 
pected of him, and thus setting a bad 
example. 

See also HOUSEHOLD CHORES; RA- 
TIONALIZING; RESPONSIBILITY. 
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EXPECTANT PARENTS, 
CLASSES FOR Classes for couples 
who expect to become parents are 
available in virtually every large city 
and in many smaller communities. 
Some courses are for mothers alone, 
during the day, but frequently the first 
several classes are in the evening so 
that fathers can also attend, and usu- 
ally there is a final session in the eve- 
ning as well. The classes are conducted 
by hospitals, maternity centers, Visit- 
ing Nurse Associations, the Red Cross, 
city or county health departments, and 
by some specialized local agencies; the 
Red Cross also has some classes for 
fathers alone. The teachers are usually 
doctors or nurses who have had special 
training for giving these courses. Pros- 
pective parents can learn where such 
classes are given in their locality by 
asking their doctor or the hospital. 
woe also article Having a Baby, page 

8. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVI- 
TIES The modern school today 
sponsors so many interests in addition 
to regular studies that more than one 
parent has quipped, “My child is 
majoring in extracurricular activities!” 
Sometimes parents worry that their boy 
or girl is taking on too much. In other 
cases they feel their child is not making 
the most of the opportunities offered, 
or perhaps they find he is not partici- 
pating at all. 

The number of school-supervised 
activities has increased enormously 
since the days when the school team, 
the school band, and perhaps the 
school paper were all that a youngster 
could take part in outside of studies. 
The science club, the photography 
club, the social-studies clubs are virtu- 
ally standard in junior high schools 
and high schools and in some elemen- 
tary schools. Depending on the stu- 
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dents’ interests, there may be a stamp 
collectors’ club, a nature club, a 
square-dance or folk-singing club, a 
literary club, and many others. 


The boy or girl interested in music 
is likely to have a choice of orchestra 
as well as band and perhaps smaller 
instrumental ensembles, besides the 
glee club and other choral groups. 
Those with a leaning toward art have 
their projects and workshops. The 
dramatics club makes use of the artists, 
musicians, and writers in the school as 
well as those who like to act. 


Clubs and projects grow out of class- 
room studies and in turn enrich the 
studies. Some schools sponsor trips that 
make schoolwork more graphic and 
community work that gives boys and 
girls a feeling of responsibility and use- 
fulness. In some cities the board of 
education provides camping for school 
children. Besides those initiated by the 
school, almost any kind of worth-while 
club or project can be started by a 
group of children with an interest in 
common and a teacher who shares it. 

Student government is an absorbing 
activity in itself for the more active 
participants, and leads to voluntary 
projects of many kinds. Local chapters 
of national organizations, such as the 
American Junior Red Cross, are estab- 
lished in many schools. 

The value of all this activity to the 
child population as a whole is immeas- 
urable. At its best, school becomes a 
guided and supervised child commu- 
nity reaching in many directions and 
providing for children’s needs on many 
levels. 

How much an individual child can 
use of all this is another matter. The 
question of extracurricular activities 
used to be limited mainly to college 
students; entering freshmen are still 
cautioned by their advisers not to go 
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Extracurricular Activities — The scope of school- 
supervised activities, outside regular courses, has 


widened to cover innumerable fields in sport, science, 
hobbies, arts, and studies, to the immense intellec- 
tual and social benefit of many schoolchildren. 


out for so many activities that they 
have too little time for their studies. 
With so many possible interests now 
beckoning even the  grade-school 
youngster, parents have the delicate 
task of helping their boys and girls 
work out a happy balance. 

Some children need to learn that it 
is necessary to make a choice, that one 
person cannot do everything, and it is 
better to do a few things well than 
many things superficially. Other chil- 
dren need encouragement to explore 
and use their opportunities. A quiet 
girl who does not make friends easily 
would probably benefit from joining 
one of the clubs or working on the 
school paper. A boy who works at his 
photography alone would very likely 
get more fun out of his hobby if he 
shared it with other young people in 
the camera or science club. Such boys 
and girls usually need a little push to 
take the first step. 

Merely urging a reluctant child to 
join some school activity is seldom 
effective. A friendly teacher whose aid 
is enlisted can usually be more success- 
ful in giving a boy or girl the courage 
to make a start. Sometimes a youngster 
has to try several activities before he 
finds one that satisfies him. 
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Extracurricular Activities — A child may find an in- 
terest that will give pleasure throughout his life 
through extracurricular activity. Some parents may 
have to discourage the child from taking on so much 
that basic studies and duties are neglected. 


Parents sometimes help to keep a 
child’s interest in his project or club 
alive by sharing with him the pleasures 
and discoveries he encounters there. 
They can discourage him, however, by 
pushing him to excel or to undertake 
more. The youngster may come to feel 
that since he cannot do everything his 
parents expect it would be as well not 
to try at all. 

The extracurricular activities in 
which a boy or girl engages are more 
than merely interesting ways of filling 
free time. They are ways of finding 
congenial companions, of using or de- 
veloping skills, of seeking special 
knowledge, of meeting a challenge or 
winning recognition—as in running for 
office—and of feeling that one belongs. 
Many a child also finds in extracur- 
ricular activities an interest that will 
engage him his whole life long. Each 
child, however, must find his own way 
among the many choices open to him. 
Parents, need only guide him in his 
search and give him freedom to follow 
his own interests when he discovers 
them. 

See also HOBBIES; LEISURETIME and 
articles Art Experiences for All Chil- 
dren, page 564; Music for Children, 
page 623. 
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EXTROVERT AND INTROVERT 
These personality types used to be 
sharply distinguished one from the 
other by describing the extrovert 
(meaning “to turn outward”) as a per- 
son concerned chiefly with what is ex- 
ternal or objective, interested in things 
outside of himself, and one who gets 
along with and likes to be surrounded 
by people. The introvert (“to turn in- 
ward”) was described as being the 
opposite kind of personality—con- 
cerned chiefly with his own thoughts, a 
thinker rather than a doer, and one 
who is shy and socially withdrawn. 

Actually, most people possess quali- 
ties of both types, and modern psy- 
chology avoids the distinction as too 
arbitrary. There are no clear-cut per- 
sonalities of one distinct type. It is not 
helpful to put an extrovert or introvert 
label on children. Normal healthy be- 
havior covers a wide range and has no 
inflexible standards. Children at differ- 
ent ages and stages of growth, for ex- 
ample, have natural periods of both 
sociability and withdrawal. Through 
inherited characteristics and personal 
experiences each person develops his 
individual way of feeling about himself 
and others and reacting to life. When 
there are no signs of serious disturb- 
ance, the child who prefers to be alone 
a great deal and his brother who would 
rather be surrounded by friends are 
probably equally healthy and happy. 

See also INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES; 
SHYNESS and articles What the New 
Psychology Can Mean to Parents, page 
175; What We Know about the Devel- 
opment of Healthy Personalities in 
Children, page 25. : 


EYE, FOREIGN OBJECTS IN 
The tears that rise up spontaneously 
when something gets into a child’s eye 
will often dislodge the irritating speck. 
Keeping the eyes closed for a few mo- 
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ments will sometimes turn the trick. 
(However, an object embedded in the 
eyeball needs immediate medical atten- 
tion.) If the ordinary “something in 
the eye” does not wash out in a few 
minutes, other methods to try, after 
first carefully washing the hands and 


. providing good illumination, are: 


1. Gently pull down the lower eye- 
lid. If the speck is visible on the inner 
lining, lift it off gently with a bit of 
moistened (not dry) cotton or the 
corner of a clean handkerchief. 


2. If the speck is lodged inside the 
upper eyelid, gently grasp the lashes of 
the upper lid and pull it outward and 
downward over the lower lid. 


3. Wash the eye with plain luke- 
warm water. Use a bulb syringe or eye- 
dropper for a young child, an eyecup 
for an older one. A warm compress 
may help relieve irritation after the 
object has been removed. 


Rubbing the eye or handling it 
roughly may injure the delicate tissues. 
A foreign object that remains in the 
eye more than about half an hour may 
cause the injured tissue to become in- 
fected. If none of the above methods 
helps, the outpatient division of a hos- 
pital or, of course, the nearest doctor 
or nurse should treat the child. When 
medical care is not immediately avail- 
able, a few drops of mineral oil in the 
eye may bring relief. 

See also EYE HEALTH. 


EYEGLASSES Today eyeglasses 
are both safe and well styled. When a 
nine-year-old football star is assured 
that his glasses are unbreakable, he 
doesn’t need to tuck them away some- 
where the minute he’s out of the house. 
The teen-age daughter no longer feels 
they might “ruin her looks,” for she 
has a wide selection of becoming 
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shapes and colors. With some helpful 
advice on choosing frames with regard 
to her facial contour, skin tone, hair 
color and style, she learns that glasses 
can actually help point up her good 
features. 

For young children, eye doctors in- 
sist on unbreakable lenses. There are 
three general types to choose from: (1) 
tempered glass, which may be some- 
what heavy; (2) laminated glass, like 
that in automobile windows; (3) plas- 
tic glass, which is light but scratches 
more easily than the others. 

When, even after an interval for get- 
ting used to them, a young child still 
has a dislike for wearing his glasses, it 
may be helpful to point out that one of 
his parents, or a favorite teacher, or a 
baseball or television star, also wears 
them. 

Nearsightedness is one of the most 
common defects in young eyes; for the 
child who can understand it, an inter- 


Eye Glasses — A number of tactful approaches can 
be used to help a child feel proud instead of self- 
conscious about wearing eyeglasses, which today are 
made in pleasing shapes and colors. Doctors usually 
insist on unbreakable lenses for young children. 
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esting diagram showing how the glasses 
help him to see better may turn the 
trick. If a youngster feels that glasses 
make him “different,” pointing out to 
him that more than half the people in 
this country wear glasses may make 
him feel less self-conscious. One 
mother exclaimed to her guests when 
Johnny appeared with his new glasses, 
“Look what Johnny has—eyeglasses, 
just like his dad’s!” And Johnny 
swelled with pride. 

Too many compliments, of course, 
can arouse suspicion. Usually, the 
fewer remarks adults make about chil- 
dren’s eyeglasses, the more easily 
young wearers will take them for 


granted. 
See also ASTIGMATISM; EYE HEALTH; 
FARSIGHTEDNESS; NEARSIGHTEDNESS; 


PARTIALLY SEEING CHILD. 


EYE HEALTH General well-be- 
ing is the foundation for the best func- 
tioning of any part of: the body, eyes 
included. For instance, the saying that 
“carrots are good for the eyes” is asso- 
ciated with the importance of vitamin 
A to eye development. Some visual 
difficulties can be traced to a vitamin-A 
deficiency. An over-all well-balanced 
diet generally furnishes the average 
youngster with sufficient vitamin-rich 
food for healthy eye development. 

A baby’s eyes receive special atten- 
tion the minute he is born, when the 
doctor drops silver nitrate solution in 
them to guard against infection. Sub- 
sequent eye hygiene, however, does not 
include washing the eyes themselves. 
Dust and specks are removed from the 
area surrounding a baby’s eyes with a 
soft cloth or absorbent cotton. The 
action of the tear glands, with ordinary 
blinking, is the natural means of clean- 
ing the eyes. Babies’ eyes do need pro- 
tection from strong, direct light, how- 
ever, whether sunlight or electrical. The 
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Eyo — Eyesight can often be preserved if proper 
lighting is used at all times. Inadequate light places 
“floating” action of the newborn’s eyes 
is common to all infants up to about 
three months. If the eyes appear to be 
crossed after that time, the condition 
should be called to the doctor’s atten- 
tion. 

Eyestrain may be caused by a dis- 
ease of either body or eyes, improper 
glasses, or poor reading conditions. 
Healthy eyes are not worn out by use, 
but by misuse. Circumstances con- 
nected with the child’s reading—or 
sewing or any close work—may be 
harmful. Good reading conditions in- 
clude: 


1. Large print and dull paper for 
young children. 


2. Light that is plentiful but gen- 
erally diffused—not direct or glaring, 
and not flickering. 


strain on the eyes and makes work difficult. Young 
children should read large print on mat paper. 

3. Distance of about a foot to a foot 
and a half between reading matter and 
the eyes. 


4, Intervals of rest for the eyes— 
looking up once in a while or closing 
them for a few minutes. 


5. Good posture. The teen-ager’s 
“flopping” across his bed to digest 
some spellbinding science-fiction work 
is not harmful if it is only occasional, 
but it should be discouraged as a gen- 
eral habit. 


With respect to television and eye 
health, it appears that not television it- 
self, but how it is used, affects the eyes. 
The most important factor is a clear, 
steady image on the screen. Blurry or 
flickering images can result in eye 
fatigue and headache. Since frequent 
shifting from light to dark can place a 
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strain on the ‘iris muscles, room light- 
ing should be indirect and moderate. 
Sitting too close to the screen or watch- 
ing it from a side angle can also be 
tiring. In general, children should not 
be allowed prolonged sessions with 
television without periods of rest in 
between.. 

The father who restrains his ener- 
getic young daughter from waving 
scissors near her face is eliminating an 
obvious hazard. Most eye accidents, 
however, occur in situations that are 
not so directly controllable. Three out 
of four eye accidents, for example, that 
occur during junior high school years 
happen to boys—principally because 
of unsupervised play with dangerous 
instruments. Bows and arrows, sticks, 
slingshots, fireworks, air rifles are some 
of the major causes. It may be hard to 
refuse the large, imploring eyes of a 
young son begging for such articles. 
But before they say “Yes,” parents 
should consider whether the youngster 
will be under adult supervision while 
using them or is old enough to under- 
stand and observe safety rules. When 
an eye is injured, a light, clean band- 
age should be placed over it and medi- 
cal attention secured immediately. 

A young child cannot know if his 
vision is poor and so he can’t tell his 
parents that something is wrong. The 
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defect may be so subtle that parents 
themselves cannot recognize it. Protec- 
tion against this is regular vision tests, 
begun when a child enters school. 

There are some symptoms of eye 
trouble, however, that become fairly 
obvious: frequent sties, inflammation 
or watering, red rims, or eyelids that 
are swollen or crusted. A child old 
enough to realize that something is 
wrong may complain that he cannot 
see well. He may report that he can’t 
read what’s on the classroom black- 
board, that his eyes are blurred or he 
sees double, that he feels nauseated or 
dizzy or has headaches after doing 
close work. Among the more subtle 
indications that a checkup is in order 
are constant frowning, frequent rub- 
bing, closing or covering one eye, 
blinking, holding objects close to the 
face, and a sensitivity to light. Many 
of these symptoms, if marked, may 
indicate illness or general poor health 
rather than specific eye disturbance. In 
any case, they warrant a visit to the 
doctor. 

See also ALLERGY; ASTIGMATISM; 
CONJUNCTIVITIS; CROSSED EYES; EYE, 
FOREIGN OBJECTS IN; FARSIGHTED- 
NESS; NEARSIGHTEDNESS; NUTRITION; 
sTiEs and articles Modern Health Re- 
sources, page 482; Television: How to 
Manage, page 967. 
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FACIAL MASK A doctor may 
advise using a facial mask in a special 
situation—for instance, when a mother 
has a severe cold and it is impossible 
to have anyone else care for her in- 
fant. In general, however, the use of a 
facial mask is best avoided. When one 
is really necessary, instructions for 
handling and sterilizing it should be 
followed with the utmost care. Pro- 
longed wearing increases the concen- 
tration of germs in the mask. 

See also COMMON COLD, 


FACTS OF LIFE See DATING; 
PETTING; SEX PLAY and articles Ado- 
lescence: On the Way to Maturity, page 
258; Healthy Attitudes Toward Sex, 
page 882; Sex Education, page 893. 


FADS Many parents can remem- 
ber when a girl in her teens did not 
consider herself properly dressed un- 
less she wore a man’s oversize shirt 
with tails dangling to her knees. Then 
overnight came the umbrella-shaped 
skirt over multiple stiff petticoats and 
tiny waist, followed by the “straight 
skinny” look with no shape at all, next 
the “look-alike” boy-girl, then the 
“mod” outfits, 
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Fads — Tho teen-age girl who insists on wearing 
men’s shirts is probably following her friends’ latest 


fod. Fods con give persons of all ages a sense of 
belonging in a group. Although some fods may be 
unwise or excessive, some may be creative ond of 
losting volve. 
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Play fads, clothes fads, word fads, 
dance-step fads, hobby fads, food fads 
sweep through the child world and the 
adolescent world, some fleetingly, some 
having a longer life span. Some are 
merely annoying to parents. Occasion- 
ally a fad gives genuine cause for anx- 
iety. A girl taken with the fad for being 
thin may diet to a point dangerous 
to her health. The hot-rod fad for driv- 
ing cars with “souped-up” or extra- 
powered motors, sometimes in games 
that deliberately court accident and 
death, has from time to time given 
great concern to parents and entire 
communities. A fad that happens to 
tap some special, though perhaps pass- 
ing, emotional drive in one youngster 
can lead to excess, and parents may 
have to step in with wholesome guid- 
ance and control. 

Fads attract human beings at all ages. 
They give the individual a comforting, 
if momentary, feeling of conforming 
and belonging to a group, of being in 
the know. At various stages in their 
growth, all boys and girls need this 
comfort of belonging, and some young- 


Fairy Tales — Although the more gruesome fairy 
tales can be upsetting, many experts believe that 
children over eight find comfort in stories reflecting 
their own fantasies, in which good is triumphant and 
the small and weak vanquish the large and strong. 
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sters need it more than others. Some 
fads offer a genuine new interest in 
imaginative adventure, in skill, in mak- 
ing oneself personally attractive. In 
the multitude of fads that tempt and 
capture their boys and girls, parents 
need to try to take them—always ex- 
cepting the truly dangerous ones— 
with good humor, knowing that sooner 
or later they are bound to pass. 

See also DIETING; GANGS; RECKLESS 
DRIVING and articles Adolescence: On 
the Way to Maturity, page 258; The 
School Years; Growing Independence, 
page 503; Teen-A gers Today, page 44. 


FAILURE IN SCHOOL See 
SCHOOL FAILURE. 


FAIRY TALES Educators have 
long debated the matter of whether or 
not children should have fairy tales. 
Some would ban all tales of fantasy 
on the grounds that children are not 
yet able to distinguish the real from 
the make-believe and will be confused 
by the magical happenings in these 
stories. Others fear that fairy tales may 
lead children to expect that wishing 
makes things come true and that suc- 
cess can be won without effort; that 
they would make children unrealistic. 

Many psychologists and psychia- 
trists believe, however, that fairy tales 
have important emotional values for 
boys and girls. Children find these 
stories comforting, for their own fan- 
tasies are much like those of the tra- 
ditional fairy tales. Here all problems 
are happily resolved: good people are 
saved from the evil plotted against 
them, and the wicked ones are pun- 
ished; virtue is always rewarded, and 
success comes to the pure in heart. 
Some experts also suggest that chil- 
dren find in fairy tales release for their 
own aggressive feelings and the frus- 
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tration of being little in a world of big 
people; for in fairy tales the weak over- 
come the strong, the youngest brother 
outsmarts the eldest, and the meek al- 
ways come out on top. It is exactly 
because fairy tales satisfy these deep 
emotions, their supporters say, that 
they have lived through many genera- 
tions and in many lands. 

Children vary, however, in their 
ability to take some of the more violent 
of the traditional fairy tales. Parents 
must select with their particular child 
in mind. If a child seems to be upset 
by the Fe, Fi, Fo, Fum of “Jack and 
the Beanstalk” or the evil witch-queen 
who threatens Snow White, his parents 
will surely want to protect him from 
stories of this kind—at least for the 
present. Perhaps he will like them 
when he is older. Some children, how- 
ever, seem to revel in the gruesome 
bits as they wait gleefully for the giant 
to crash down the beanstalk or the 
witch-queen to get her just deserts. 

The age of the child is also an im- 
portant consideration in selecting fairy 
tales. The three- or four-year-old de- 
lights in gentle fantasy about animals 
or toys behaving in human ways, as 
in the classic tale “The Cock, the 
Mouse, and the Little Red Hen.” Cer- 
tain fairy tales, like “Cinderella” or 
“Puss in Boots,” are welcomed at five 
or six or seven. Most of the traditional 
ones, however, are far too complicated 
in plot to be suitable before the age of 
eight or nine, which is when boys and 
girls are most interested in fairy tales. 
This is the time for Andersen (some 
of whose stories, however, are hardly 
suitable for children of any age), for 
Grimm, and for the Red, Blue, Green, 
and other colored collections of An- 
drew Lang. Hero tales and legends, 
Peter Pan, The Arabian Nights (in a 
young people’s edition), and the folk 
literature of many lands are more fully 
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enjoyed at 10 or 11, or even older. 

Fantasy is not confined to the tra- 
ditional fairy tales. Some of today’s 
authors have written superb new tales 
of fantasy and magic. Wanda Gag’s 
Millions of Cats and The Funny Thing, 
and Jean de Brunhoft’s Story of Babar 
have already become classics of the 
nursery. P. L. Travers’ Mary Poppins 
weaves her delightful magic through 
several books for 8-to-10-year-olds, 
and E. B. White’s Charlotte's Webb 
casts its spell on children of a wide age 
range. 

See also COMICS; IMAGINATION and 
article Children and Books, page 134. 


FAITH See RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
and article Character and Spiritual 
Values, page 164. 


FALLOPIAN TUBES See MEN- 
STRUATION; PRENATAL DEVELOPMENT, 
REPRODUCTION; STERILITY and article 
Childbirth, page 825. 


FALLS See ACCIDENT PREVEN- 
TION; CLIMBING. 


FAMILIES ON THE MOVE 
Families today move about the coun- 
try almost as much as did the pioneer 
families of covered-wagon days. Few 
boys and girls go to the same schools 
their parents attended as children. 
Some have one set of grandparents liv- 
ing in the same city or town, but rarely 
both. Since their parents, too, are likely 
to come from small families, young- 
sters have fewer aunts and uncles and 
cousins living nearby. 

A family usually moves for good 
reasons: for the health of one of its 
members, for a better place in which 
to bring up children, but most fre- 
quently because of the father’s work. 
Transient families are no longer a 
small minority. As new industrial sites 
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Families on the Move — Family unity is especially 
needed when the family moves. Joining community 
groups, such as the P.T.A. and Scout troop, will ease 
adaptation to new schools and a new neighborhood. 


spring up, workers are drawn from dis- 
tant places. Executives and many kinds 
of specialists are obliged to move their 
families from time to time, even from 
year to year. 

Moving brings some incidental bene- 
fits to a family. Children as well as 
their parents learn how to become 
more flexible. They learn to adapt 
themselves to new conditions and make 
new friends, 

But moving undeniably brings hard- 
ships. Parents are cut off from friends 
and relatives, away from the social life 
they knew and the warmth of family 
gatherings. Father and the children 
have more opportunity to meet new 
friends at work and at school, but 
Mother is often isolated, missing famil- 
iar companionship during the day and 
also the comfort of an old friend or 
relative to turn to in an emergency. 
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The children, however adaptable, still 
must meet the strain of fitting them- 
selves into a new school, a new neigh- 
borhood. They lose the continuity of 
living in a place with associations that 
go back to early memories. They lose 
the stability of living in a house, a 
neighborhood, a town where they feel 
they belong. 

Lacking the security of a fixed 
home, these children need even more 
than others the security of strong fam- 
ily unity, of belonging together how- 
ever small the family and wherever it 
happens to live. Parents, too, need for 
themselves and their children substi- 
tutes for the large family group of the 
past. Many couples, living far from 
relatives, follow the custom of celebrat- 
ing holidays together with other fam- 
ilies similarly cut off. Thanksgiving 
dinner shared with another family is a 
more enriching experience. Something 
of the old-fashioned warmth and gaiety 
of a large family group can be achieved 
with congenial friends, no matter how 
new. 

Many couples trade their children 
for overnight visits, both for the re- 
liable and free baby-sitting that aunts 
and in-laws formerly provided and to 
give the children the chance to feel at 
ease in other homes besides their own. 
Visits to and from grandparents and 
other relatives at Thanksgiving or 
Christmas are worth some added ex- 
pense and inconvenience. When the 
distances are too great for a holiday 
visit, an extended stay by one or more 
children during summer vacation helps 
to give boys and girls a warmth of kin- 
ship with other members of their fam- 
ily though they live far away. Such 
visits should come, of course, only 
when the child is really ready for sep- 
aration from his immediate family. 

Older children also, need to belong 
to the community, whether they are 
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living in it permanently or only for a 
while. The community has a stake in 
helping transient families to fit in. Let- 
ting newcomers feel unwelcome and 
shut out tends to increase delinquency 
and other problems. No community 
can afford merely to tolerate the fam- 
ilies its industries need at the moment. 
The woman who has just moved in, 
or whose children are in the local 
school for only a year, is also a needed 
member of the P.T.A. Her children 
can be full-fledged members of the 
local Scout troops though they may 
move to another town and other Scout 
troops before long. The parents of 
transient families, unaided, cannot 
give their children the life outside the 
home that they need. It is up to the 
community to make them feel wanted 
and to accept and absorb the boys and 
girls of families on the move, for as 
little or as long a period as they re- 
main. 

See also ADAPTABILITY; COMMUNITY 
ACTIVITIES; FAMILY LIVING; HOLIDAYS; 
MOVING TO A NEW NEIGHBORHOOD; 
VISITING; YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS and 
article Changing Patterns in Family 
Living, page 309. 


FAMILY BREAKUP The term 
“broken home” has unfortunate mean- 
ings to many people, calling to mind a 
disorganized household, children aban- 
doned to the streets, perhaps delin- 
quency and crime. It also carries the 
idea of finality, as though a family has 
been shattered beyond repair. It need 
have no such meanings. Many a home 
“broken” by the death of a parent or by 
divorce or separation is kept whole and 
wholesome through the sensible man- 
agement of the remaining parent. A 
more accurate description of such a 
family would be “the home with one 
parent.” ’ 

Bringing up children alone is never 
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easy, but some situations are more dif- 
ficult than others. A father left with 
young children has immediate, urgent 
problems concerning their physical 
care and their emotional need for a 
mother. The death of a parent has an 
overwhelming finality, but children can 
be helped to find strength and inspira- 
tion in the warm memory of a parent 
who has died. Divorce, coming at the 
end of heated discussion, usually leaves 
bitterness and resentment behind. But 
when a divorce or separation is con- 
siderately managed by both parents, 
children do not then lose the parent 
who leaves the home. Each situation 
has its special aspects and requires its 
special approach. 

When a family loses one of its par- 
ents, practical problems are almost in- 
evitable. For financial and other 
reasons, major changes may at first 
seem unavoidable. Should the mother 
find a job? Should a father try to main- 
tain a home, with a relative or paid 
housekeeper to take a mother’s place? 
Is it absolutely necessary for the chil- 
dren to be placed with a relative or in 
an institution or foster home? Must 
an older child leave school to help at 
home or take a job? 

Sometimes it is possible to postpone 
changes or make a temporary arrange- 
ment that keeps the family together 
and gains time for calm consideration 
of these serious decisions. The first 
emotions after a crisis of death or 
divorce often hamper good judgment. 
A parent, mother or father, may at first 
be so overwhelmed that breaking up 
the family seems the only answer, but 
this would deprive the children of not 
one but both parents, and of their 
home as well. It may take strength 
and‘ courage to keep the family to- 
gether, and sometimes a willingness to 
accept help from outside. But the par- 
ent who succeeds in doing so is likely 
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to be rewarded and to gain renewed 
purpose and the satisfaction of giving 
the children a continuous home and 
family life. When the family or the 
child must move to a new home, it is a 
good idea to let the child keep his 
familiar toys and possessions as a com- 
forting tie to the past. 

Children can accept changes and 
make sacrifices when the need for them 
is clear. The parent, too, though hard- 
pressed, enjoys a certain inner com- 
fort and can take more positive steps 
when the reasons for them are practical 
rather than emotional. When older 
children are given extra responsibilities 
because their mother must work, she 
will look out for opportunities to give 
them time to themselves when possible 
and will show them in many ways how 
valuable their contribution is to the 
whole family. 

Often, however, a woman who has 
lost her husband turns to a child for 
the affection and companionship she 
misses, implying, perhaps even saying 
outright, “You’re the man of the fam- 
ily now,” or “You'll never leave 
Mommy, will you?” The boy or girl 
isjat first flattered and tries to live up 
to the mother’s expectations; but adult 
emotional demands are confusing and 
frightening to a child and if continued 
may seriously hamper their own emo- 
tional growth. Taking the child into 
one’s bed is unwise as a practice; if 
for practical reasons the child must 
share the mother’s room, the child’s 
bed and the space around it can be 
made up to look like a youngster’s 
room, and there should be some physi- 
cal privacy for both. While he needs 
his mother’s love and comfort more 
than ever, the child also needs to re- 
main a child, in his own eyes as’well 
as his parent’s, and be given freedom 
to grow into adult emotions and re- 
sponsibilities at his own pace. 
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When a family has suffered a loss, 
all its members need time to feel sor- 
row and to share their feelings. But 
children need a cheerful home. The 
young child, especially, depends on his 
one remaining parent for confidence 
and hope. Even older children, with 
school and outside interests, need 
cheer at home; they may be driven to 
escape from a persistently gloomy 
household. 

It is good to talk about the past but 
not to brood over it; children and par- 
ent gain courage in planning their fu- 
ture together, even though there are 
some decisions in which the chil- 
dren cannot be consulted. The family 
can enjoy small pleasures at home, out- 
ings and trips together, and visits and 
activities with other children and 
adults. Adult relatives and friends are 
now increasingly important to the chil- 
dren. Both boy and girl need men 
friends if they have lost their father, 
women friends if it is their mother 
who is gone. Children as well as their 
parent thrive on visits to and from 
other families and a generally active 
and not too restricted social life. 

If remarriage is a possibility, the 
children are better prepared for it when 
they have been enjoying pleasant re- 
lationships with men and women 
friends. Although they generally would 
like a father or mother in the home to 
replace the one they have lost, they are 
also likely to have some anxiety about 
a stepparent. To ask a child whether 
he would like a new daddy or mommy 
is likely to confuse him; it is not, after 
all, his choice. But it is good to talk 
about the possibility calmly and let 
the child express his hopes, his fears, 
possibly his resentments. He also needs 
time to make friends with the prospec- 
tive stepparent in advance. 

The parent left to bring up children 
alone is bound to feel overburdened at 
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times. It is not easy to make decisions 
big and small without the judgment 
and counsel of a partner. One also 
needs to rebuild a personal life, and a 
parent’s emotional needs often seem 
to conflict with those of the children. 
It helps, however, to be aware of the 
difficulties of the situation, to deal with 
them step by step, and to seek advice 
from a wise friend or professional 
counselor, without hesitation, for the 
relief of talking things over as well as 
for help in making decisions. 

See also DEATH IN THE FAMILY; 
DIVORCE AND SEPARATION; FAMILY 
COURT; FOSTER CARE; SEPARATION 
FROM MOTHER; STEPPARENTS and ar- 
ticle Changing Patterns in Family Liv- 
ing, page 309. 


FAMILY CAMP See article What 
Camping Can Do for Your Child, page 
642. 


FAMILY CAR Parents of adoles- 
cents old enough to have a driver's 
license are apt to look back wistfully 
to the days when their children were 
too young to know the starter from 
the brake. Polls of teen-agers show that 
problems growing out of the use of the 
family car rank high on their list of 
headaches too. 


Statistics on the accident rates of 
drivers under 25 are especially disturb- 
ing to parents. But in communities 
where most youngsters drive, nothing 
will be gained by trying to prevent an 
adolescent’s taking the wheel. The de- 
sire to drive should not be looked upon 
as a mere whim; to the adolescent driv- 
ing is a tangible token of his approach- 
ing adulthood—it means power in his 
hands and the freedom to move around. 


As the automobile is so much a part 
of living in most American communi- 
ties outside of large cities, there is 
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much pressure for children to drive be- 
fore the legal age. But parents must 
set standards in this matter. Even after 
the state’s requirements for a license 
have been fulfilled and insurance quali- 
fications met, most families still need 
to set their own standards and limits 
that the youngsters may reasonably be 
expected to honor. Letting them drive 
their elders provides an opportunity 
for parents to check unobtrusively on 
the young people’s skill and judgment 
and courtesy or consideration. And 
such points as when and where they 
may drive alone, at what speed, what 
time they should bring the car back, 
and who is to pay for the oil and gas 
are best settled in friendly family dis- 
cussion. Father might choose that oc- 
casion to explain clearly the serious 
legal and financial responsibilities that 
go along with the pleasures and con- 
venience of driving a car. 

Questions about when different 
members of the family may use the 
car are frequent causes of argument, 
especially in homes where several 
young people drive. Keeping a “car 
calendar” where parents and children 
record special occasions coming up 
can help prevent last-minute argu- 
ments. When such conflicts do arise, 
decisions might be best made on the 
relative importance of the occasions. 
Driving his girl to the school prom or 
the gang to a beach party is as impor- 
tant to the teen-age boy as comfortable 
transportation to a committee meeting 
is to his father. An awareness of this 
on the part of the parents will elim- 
inate much of the bickering and lead 
to fairer arrangements. 

The way parents drive exerts a 
powerful influence on their children. 
Fathers who try to beat the light or 
pass on a hill, mothers who conven- 
iently fail to see “No Parking” signs 
when space is scarce need not be sur- 
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Family Car — The ability to drive is essential in 
most American communities and an adolescent's wish 
to drive should be respected. Professional instruction 
is necessary. Parents should set a good example in 


prised when their boys and girls bring 
home traffic tickets for similar offenses. 
Parents who observe all traffic regula- 
tions, rules of safety and of courtesy, 
who handle their car with respect, have 
it checked regularly and repairs made 
promptly, are likely to find that their 
children do the same. 

It is wise, however, to reinforce par- 
ents’ good example with specific and 
preferably professional instruction in 
proficient, safe driving. Often the 
young people appear simply to absorb 
driving technique and take to driving 
so naturally that there seems to be 
little they need to learn. But learning 
correct techniques of driving, traffic 
regulations, driving manners, and how 
to handle emergency situations should 
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safe driving and respect for the law, and maintain 
extra family rules on times, places, and speeds for 
driving. Keeping a “car calendar’ of special events 
will avoid conflicting claims for the use of the car. 


not be left to chance. Parents often 
take too casual an attitude toward their 
youngsters’ learning to drive. A few 
lessons can go far to instill a whole- 
some respect for sensible driving. 

More and more high schools offer 
courses in driving that include basic 
information about motors, facts about 
speed and safety, and, in most cases, 
actual practice in driving. Parents 1n- 
terested in getting such courses started 
in their own communities can obtain 
information from casualty insurance 
companies, state highway departments, 
safety councils, and the American 
Automobile Association. 

See also RECKLESS DRIVING and 
article Adolescence: On the Way to 
Maturity, page 258. 
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FAMILY COURT Special courts, 
called family courts or domestic rela- 
tions courts, exist in some cities to deal 
with disputes within a family. Intended 
mainly to meet the needs of low-in- 
come groups, these courts attempt to 
keep families together by helping their 
clients solve problems that underlie 
their dissension. 

The family-court judge, often a spe- 
cialist in domestic relations, may be 
assisted by social case workers or pro- 
bation officers who interview clients 
before the case comes into court or 
before sentence is passed. Although the 
case may be one of nonsupport, deser- 
tion, or separation, questions of health, 
housing, or employment, plus prob- 
lems of emotional or personality dif- 
ficulties, are often involved. As far as 
its facilities permit, the court makes 
an effort to uncover such difficulties 
and help its clients in dealing with 
them. These courts generally work 
closely with the social agencies and 
other resources of the community. 

Separation and divorce, with their 
attendant problems of custody, main- 
tenance, and management of children, 
are otherwise handled in the regular 
state courts along with other civil dis- 
putes. Judges and lawyers have ex- 
pressed serious dissatisfaction with the 
inadequacy of regular court procedure 
in such cases, which nearly always in- 
volve strong emotions and conflicts be- 
tween personalities, and in which the 
welfare and future fate of children are 
frequently at stake. 

Some states have set up special ar- 
rangements for handling divorce and 
custody cases, presided over by a judge 
specializing in family problems. To be 
effective, these special courts need a 
trained staff to interview clients, in- 
vestigate thoroughly a situation involv- 
ing children, and present the judge 
with an impartial analysis of the case 
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and appropriate recommendations. 
The American Bar Association has 
recommended special courts for all 
divorce and custody cases following in 
broad outline the plan of the ideal fam- 
ily court, with specialist judges and 
staffs of legally and psychiatrically 
trained assistants. Legal research con- 
tinues with a view to framing an act 
which might serve as a model to better 
the generally inadequate courts where 
family matters are usually settled. 

See also DIVORCE AND SEPARATION; 
FAMILY BREAKUP; FAMILY SERVICE 
AGENCY. 


FAMILY DISCUSSION As chil- 
dren grow older, family conversations 
begin to range into wider areas with 
the children’s widening experience and 
knowledge. Discussions of family mat- 
ters also take on value as the children 
develop an increasing interest in plans 
and decisions and a wish to express 
their own preferences and ideas. The 
chance to blow off steam, to protest 
against an unfairness or air a grievance 
before the family as a group also has 
its use in maintaining good family re- 
lations. 

With children and parents often 
busily pursuing their various interests, 
however, the times when the whole 
family has leisure to sit and talk to- 
gether are likely to be few. Some par- 
ents, reluctant co lose these enjoyable 
and often valuable talk sessions, set a 
regular time for them: at the leisurely 
Sunday breakfast table, perhaps, or 
some other convenient hour. 

In some families, too, the meeting is 
called a family council and is con- 
ducted on more or less parliamentary 
lines. This seems to many parents 
rather formal for the small family. 
There is the danger that the rules may 
become more important than the 
warmth and freedom to talk, which are 
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the best part of family conversation. 
If it is not taken too seriously, how- 
ever, school children often enjoy put- 
ting into practice the procedures they 
have learned at class and club meetings 
and like to take their turn occasionally 
at being chairman. 


Family discussions have the prac- 
tical purpose of giving children a voice 
in plans for shared work and recrea- 
tion, but it is well to avoid giving chil- 
dren the illusion that they are making 
decisions of importance for which 
they are not yet mature enough. 
Parents need to exercise control, too, 
about bringing before the group sensi- 
tive matters that are better discussed 
privately with the child concerned. 
When a youngster brings up a griev- 
ance, however, it is wholesome to let 
him talk it out; often the other chil- 
dren help him to see more objectively 
the situation he is complaining about. 


For parents, the times when the fam- 
ily are together and in the mood for 
talk offer a perfect opportunity to con- 
vey to their children their own ideas 
and ideals, standards and opinions, as 
well as some worldly wisdom. It is 
well, however, to guard against mak- 
ing the meeting a platform for parental 
lectures or lengthy explanations that 
go beyond the children’s actual inter- 
ests. The family discussion at its best 
is a genuine exchange to which all 
members of the family contribute, and 
children feel free to try out their ex- 
panding knowledge and understanding 
of the world of people, and especially 
of themselves. 


See also DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME; 
DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN PARENTS; 
FAMILY LIVING and article Changing 
Patterns in Family Living, page 309. 


FAMILY FINANCES In an 
earlier day, when the greater part of 
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a family’s needs was supplied by home 
labor and there was little cash income 
or spending, money played a relatively 
small part in family planning. Today 
the family finances are involved in 
every aspect of parents’ and children’s 
lives. From the first hospital expense 
of each baby’s arrival, through the 
children’s education if it goes beyond 
high school, the family’s income needs 
to be apportioned to include medical 
and dental care, home equipment, rec- 
reation, toys, allowances, vacations, 
trips, summer camp, and a great many 
other needed or desirable expenditures 
in addition to the basic necessities of 
housing, clothing, and food. The wise 
handling of the family’s finances is an 
essential part of family living today. 

Most families derive their incomes 
from wages or salaries and know with 
some regularity what their earnings 
will be. By contrast with the days when 
the father of the household handled all 
the money and made all the decisions, 
in most families husband and wife 
share in the planning, and while the 
wife does the large part of the family’s 
day-to-day spending, major purchases 
and major outlays of money are gen- 
erally carried out together. Banks, in- 
surance companies, and other institu- 
tions and some family agencies offer 
help in budgeting and the keeping of 
family accounts. 

As the children become old enough, 
it is part of their preparation for adult 
living to learn how family finances are 
managed. They can be included in the 
planning, and although it is clear that 
they do not make decisions in impor- 
tant matters, they can be shown how 
decisions are made and money is spent. 

See also WORKING MOTHER and 
articles Changing Patterns in Family 
Living, page 309; Money of Their Own, 
page 62. 
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FAMILY-LIFE EDUCATION 
Parallel to the demand of parents for 
knowledge to help them in their fam- 
ily-management and child-rearing role, 
the need for better preparation of 
young people for marriage and parent- 
hood has been increasingly recognized. 
Education for marriage, child care, 
and family living has taken its place in 
colleges, high schools, and to some ex- 
tent in elementary schools, under a 
variety of designations, in different de- 
partments and sometimes with several 
departments co-operating. The term 
“family-life education” has come into 
use to embrace the instruction and 
counseling of young people in prepara- 
tion for marriage and parenthood, as 
well as education directed to parents 
and activities of parent-teacher groups. 
In the large sense, family-life education 
includes all aspects of family living 
from birth through old age, and the 
changing needs in interrelationships of 
individuals within the family as they 
pass from one stage of life to the next. 

Instruction on the family have long 
been included in most courses of so- 
cial studies, at first mainly in the co- 
educational and women’s colleges but 
increasingly in the men’s colleges as 
well. Somewhat earlier, home econom- 
ics departments in the colleges added 
courses in child care and family rela- 
tions to their programs, which up to 
then had concentrated mainly on nu- 
trition, home management, textiles, 
and other technical aspects of home- 
making. These new courses discuss 
problems ranging from dating and 
courtship through marriage adjustment 
and parent-child relationships to care 
of the aged. In many high schools sci- 
ence and hygiene courses take up per- 
sonality development and human 
relationships as well as sex and repro- 
duction. 
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Premarital courses for young adults 
are increasingly offered in churches, 
along with marriage counseling; and 
many clergymen today require young 
couples to attend a session of premarital 
counseling before they will perform 
the marriage service. National organi- 
zations for boys and girls and young 
adults increasingly provide groups, led 
by trained leaders, for the discussion 
of day-to-day problems and guidance 
in human relations. 

The emphasis in much of this prep- 
aration of young people for marriage 
and family life is on the relationships 
of love and affection within the family 
and on human personality and child 
development. Counseling services, so- 
cial hygiene, and mental-health pro- 
grams are also increasingly valuable. 

See also PARENT EDUCATION; PAR- 
ENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION; SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM and article Family Plan- 
ning, page 365. 


FAMILY LIVING Life within 
the family has undergone tremendous 
changes within half a century. So many 
activities once performed within the 
family—from raising its food and mak- 
ing its clothing to educating the chil- 
dren and nursing the sick—have gone 
out of the home that it sometimes 
seems as though family living is de- 
prived of too many vital functions. 


But the family has also gained in 
the course of change: in the greater 
understanding of children’s develop- 
ment and of family relationships; in 
the father’s increasing participation in 
family life; in the success of many 
modern women in combining the role 
as wife and mother with broader in- 
terests and activities outside the home. 


With many old patterns no longer 
serviceable as guides, parents find 
themselves challenged to find their own 
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Family Living — Although many vital functions, such 
as raising food and educating children, now lie out- 
side the family, the home is still where humans learn 
to react to and live among others. Shared activities 
and responsibilities must often be planned. 


new ways in these areas. Some values 
in family living do not come auto- 
matically; they need to be consciously 
sought. Parents need to arrange such 
matters as sharing family responsibili- 
ties and work. Shared activities also 
need to be planned. Recreation, proj- 
ects and hobbies, trips and vacations 
are needed to release wholesomely the 
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tensions that gather now that the home 
has few active functions and the small 
family is bound by intensified emo- 
tional relationships. 

Besides the emphasis on each child’s 
individuality, the individuality of par- 
ents, too, is being recognized. With 
longer life ahead after their children 
are grown, the separate personalities 
and interests of fathers and mothers 
are increasingly significant and are 
worth nuturing even through the in- 
tense period of child rearing, especially 
when motherhood tends to demand all 
of a woman’s energies. 

Family living is too complex ever 
to settle into a simple, comfortable pat- 
tern. Although the challenges are 
great, the opportunities are also great 
for parents to find their own best ways 
to good family living. 

See also CITY LIVING; COUNTRY LIV- 
ING; DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME; FAM- 
ILY DISCUSSION; MODERN MOTHER; 
SUBURBAN LIVING; WORKING MOTHER 
and articles Being a Father Today, 
page 369; Changing Patterns in Fam- 
ily Living, page 309; Making the Home 
a Happy Place, following; Married 
Love and Parent Love, page 576. 


MAKING THE HOME A HAPPY PLACE 


Ww": MAKES one home happier 
than another? Surely it is not 
the material things with which it is 
stocked. Rather it is the way the peo- 
ple in it feel and act toward each other, 
especially the parents’ understanding 
of the basic human needs—the need 
for love, respect, for understanding 
and security—and the ability on the 
part of each parent to live within the 
framework of these basic needs. 

But some parents feel that even when 
the basic needs have been met the 
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modern family is deprived of many of 
the features that used to be considered 
essential to good family life: large 
family gatherings; continuity of rela- 
tionships with relatives, friends, and 
neighbors; homes with ample room. 
They are inclined to be too pessimistic 
about family life today, aware of the 
limitations but not sufficiently aware 
of the possibilities. There still are fa- 
cilities for this kind of living and doing 
things together. When we find a home 
that seems a happier, gayer place than 
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most, it usually turns out that a wealth 
of small details, tangible and intangi- 
ble, have gone into making it the kind 
of home children enjoy—a place care- 
fully planned for their physical as well 
as psychological needs, a place where 
they have plenty of constructive work 
and play, and plenty of shared family 
fun. 

Happy homes don’t just happen; like 
healthy plants, they have to be giyen 
constant care and thought. The role of 
parents in creating a happy home is a 
challenging one. They try as teachers, 
confidants, friends, to be flexible yet 
consistent, not seeking perfection for 
their child in his activities, but rather 
helping him to discover things for him- 
self and about himself through en- 
couraging his curiosity and through 
guiding him toward constructive and 
creative experiences. 

Mutual love, respect, and under- 
standing—the child for the parent and 
the parent for the child—come also 
through living experiences shared to- 
gether. The twentieth century has 
brought so many labor-saving devices 


and so much mechanical entertain- - 


ment into the home that many parents 
are worried about being able to retain 
these living experiences in a modern 
household. They feel that television, 
automobiles, movies, and limited space 
in the home have so affected family 
living that the shared activities of the 
past cannot compete with them in ap- 
pealing to today’s children. 

There are parents, however, who 
recognize these limitations but are 
aware also that our greater leisure has 
brought new opportunities for sharing 
a full family life. Perhaps it takes 
more imaginative planning to bring 
this into the home today, but it can be 
done. Those parents who have tried it 
know that creative, rather than pas- 
sive, pursuits and those in which all 
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family members take part appeal to 
children today as strongly as ever. 
Given half a chance, any healthy child 
would rather do something, make 
something, act something—do any- 
thing active—than sit quietly by and 
be entertained. It is up to the parents 
to give him the chance by bringing 
appealing non-passive activities into 
the home. 


NEED FOR CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 


There is a wealth of creative ac- 
tivities to which parents can introduce 
children in the home: crafts such as 
modeling, pottery making, linoleum 
blocking, weaving, woodworking; 
household arts such as gardening, 
sewing, cooking; learning more about 
such subjects as geology, astronomy, 
wild flowers, and bird life; artistic ex- 
pression in music, dancing, painting, 
sculpting, dramatics. If the parents 
have aptitudes and interests in these 
things to share, the children will enjoy 
them even more. In any case, it is 
through the parents’ encouragement 
of their participation in different ac- 
tivities that children can discover new 
and exciting fields in which to develop 
the imagination. They learn that the 
world is full of endlessly interesting 
things. 

Because they know that children can- 
not be expected to perform according 
to grown-up standards, wise parents 
will guard against seeking perfection 
in a child’s endeavor to express him- 
self. If they seek for perfection in ex- 
ecution, then exploring new fields, de- 
veloping imagination and native re- 
sources are killed because the child 
feels his incompetence in competing 
with his parents. The child who is 
allowed to work at his own pace in a 
relaxed, friendly, encouraging atmos- 
phere achieves the satisfaction of con- 
fident self-expression, knowing that he 
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is doing his best. Through the loving, 
understanding guidance of his parents 
he can grow and develop to his utmost 
capacity. 

In the active home there is never 
any time to kill. There is little won- 
dering about “What shall I do?” Tele- 
vision is not turned on all the time as 
a means of escape from boredom, be- 
cause it is more fun to take part in 
what the family is doing. We know 
from biographies and recollections 
how much people are affected by me- 
mories of shared family pleasures: 
picnics, parties, projects in art, music, 
and home theatricals remain with them 
all their lives, 


MUSIC IN THE HOME 


When the family lives in or near a 
city, trips to concerts, art galleries, 
museums, and the theater are looked 
forward to, but the keenest enjoyment 
comes from doing things as part of a 
group. For many it is the family mu- 
sicals that are the most fun, playing 
instruments together: the piano, the 
cornet, the guitar, the harmonica, or 
even the paper-covered comb. Singing 
songs around the piano, or out of 
doors around the campfire under the 
sky, with perhaps the running brook 
or the waves of the ocean supplying 
the musical background, harmonizing 
in the car on the way home from a 
picnic—these are the happy, always- 
to-be-remembered communal times in 
a family. 

Phonograph records for different 
ages that have appeal for the whole 
family can be enjoyed by everyone 
everywhere. Those like Peter and the 
Wolf and The Happy Prince also help 
young children to learn how to listen 
to music actively, stirring their imagi- 
nations so that there is often a desire 
to act out the characters portrayed 
through the different instruments. 
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Knowing that the young child’s con- 
centration span is not long, parents 
can encourage short periods of listen- 
ing to music, to be followed by ac- 
tivity periods. After Peter and the Wolf 
is played, for example, or during the 
playing, if it has become familiar to 
the children, it is fun for them to im- 
personate the characters in a dance 
pantomime. There is little self-con- 
sciousness if listening and dancing to 
records have been carried on from the 
time the children were very young. 

As the children grow older, this 
early listening and performing to mu- 
sic leads to a desire to hear more mu- 
sic and a readiness to listen to different 
types of music. Through the record- 
ings of Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, Spanish composers, a new and 
bigger world opens up to them. Some- 
times this interest in music of different 
lands leads to a study of the dances of 
different countries. Recordings can be 
found of the native dances, including 
our own square dances, to which the 
family can enjoy learning to dance 
together. In the dance, as in music, 
there are no age barriers; any age can 
dance. 

Learning to appreciate music often 
inspires the young members of the 
family to study a musical instrument. 
Young children can be helped to make 
simple musical instruments with only 
inexpensive materials and a little in- 
genuity. Once interest and imagina- 
tion have been aroused, it is not hard 
to encourage children to express them- 
selves through music. The child who 
makes a drum by stretching a piece 
of rubber or skin over the top of an 
oatmeal box will be far more excited 
about playing the drum or learning 
what makes the sound than the child 
who is given a store drum. The child 
who fills flowerpots, bottles, or glasses 
with the proper amounts of water will 
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be delighted with the different notes 
he can produce, and he will learn far 
more about tonal structure than the 
child who is given a xylophone for 
Christmas. 


ENJOYING ART ACTIVITIES 


In the family that encourages curi- 
osity, learning comes easily and pleas- 
urably through actively doing. A de- 
sire to learn grows out of interesting 
ideas that the child is encouraged to 
carry out. This same philosophy is 
carried over into painting and sculpt- 
ing experiences. Here more doors are 
opened through shared family projects. 
By keeping on hand a supply of paper, 
brushes, pots of poster paints, finger 
paints, and clay, many a rainy Sunday 
can be turned into a day of enriching 
adventure. When the children are 
small, newspapers can be spread on 
the kitchen table or on the worktable 
in the cellar, aprons tied around necks, 
and each member of the family can 
start on his project. Because they offer 
a mud-pie freedom, finger paints and 
clay are good for beginners. (The older 
members of the family enjoy this free- 
dom of motion as much as the chil- 
dren.) With guidance, encouragement, 
and spontaneous approval, each age 
feels the satisfaction of expressing him- 
self through color or form. As the boys 
and girls grow older, the family begins 
to experiment with water colors, oils, 
and the more advanced tools for sculpt- 
ing. Ever since the children can re- 
member, gay pictures painted by dif- 
ferent members of the family will have 
been framed and hung on the walls 
and the sculpture mounted on blocks 
of wood to be seen and admired and 
to encourage more painting and more 
sculpting. So the children grow up 
feeling that through self-expression 
and group approval all boundaries for 
the imagination are brushed away. 


Making the Home a Happy Place 
DRAMATICS AT HOME 


Play-acting can be not only fun 
within the immediate family but a fine 
means of entertainment for groups of 
different ages at parties. Whether it 
be a big family party with Grand- 
mother, Grandfather, the aunts, un- 
cles, and all the cousins, or an after- 
dinner party that includes both friends 
of the parents and friends of the chil- 
dren, charades or other forms of play- 
acting can break down age barriers. 
They bring group unity and a feeling 
that one can have fun and be at ease 
with people of any age, the under- 
standing that it isn’t their age that 
matters but being able to share a pleas- 
ant experience with them. 

Stage effects? There is always some 
box filled with old clothes and bits of 
different-colored materials, scarves, old 
jewelry, and old hats. There is the 
record player for background music. 
Usually the performances are spon- 
taneous on these occasions, growing 
out of some experience of the children, 
an original idea, a poem or a story 
that has been read at the dinner table. 

The desire to produce a real play 
and to share the experience with 
friends often turns play-acting into a 
neighborhood project. Part of the cel- 
lar becomes a stage. The fathers and 
the children plan and build an inex- 
pensive stage out of odd widths of old 
lumber or whatever materials a search 
in the neighborhood will turn up. Cur- 
tains of burlap or dyed muslin are 
made by the mothers and the girls. 
The pull-by-hand curtains are attached 
to a pipe by large rings. Big rolls of 
wrapping paper tacked on the back 
wall of the stage make a good back- 
ground on which to paint scenery that 
can be ripped off and replaced for 
each new play. 

In a community project like this, 
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unknown resources are often tapped 
and unsuspected talent discovered. 
Play-acting not only develops imagina- 
tion, self-confidence, and an ability to 
express oneself unself-consciously, but 
it brings an appreciation and a respect 
for the different abilities of others and 
the experience (so often lacking in 
small families) of working together 
creatively with people of various ages. 


READING TOGETHER 


Reading aloud in a group can be 
one of the most rewarding of all family 
pastimes. In one family that has always 
made a practice of doing so, it is a rare 
conversation that doesn’t lead to some 
member running off to find just the 
right passage or quotation to point up 
some particular topic or incident that 
is being discussed. Almost any kind 
of talk can produce a passage from a 
book to be read aloud. One of the chil- 
dren may tell an amusing story about 
a cat he saw on the way home from 
school, which reminds another of the 
hilarious story in Tom Sawyer when 
Tom feeds the medicine to the cat. So 
it is brought to the table and read 
aloud; time and the unwashed dishes 
are forgotten, all ages hang on the 
words, all are dissolved in laughter. 
The family’s taste is broad; one night 
in might be Winnie-the-Pooh or some 
science fiction, another night the Farm 
Journal or the National Geographic, 
the Bible or the New Yorker, Shake- 
speare or the Saturday Evening Post, 
the local newspaper or one of the chil- 
dren’s library books. 


GAMES FOR FAMILY FUN 


There are some parents who feel ill 
at ease in trying to share their chil- 
dren’s art projects, and these parents 
often find a means of communication 
through games—games that are fun 
for the entire family. There are many 
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interesting and inexpensive new games, 
but the old stand-bys such as ana- 
grams, dominoes, parcheesi, pick-up 
sticks, card games, and jigsaw puzzles 
can be played again and again without 
becoming dull. 

Often the informal, spur-of-the-mo- 
ment games are enjoyed the most— 
different versions of the alphabet game, 
“What does one put in Grandmother’s 
trunk?”, rhyming and storytelling 
games. In the alphabet game one meni- 
ber of the family may suggest that 
geographical places be named starting 
with the letter A. This continues until 
only one person can still think of a 
place with the letter A that has not 
been named. The winner then suggests 
that this time, starting with the letter 
B, each person name only cities. The 
next winner may announce that each 
person must name an author begin- 
ning with M. So the alphabet game 
takes all sorts of imaginative twists 
and can become a history game, an 
art game, a nature game, a music 
game, or whatever suits the family 
best. “What does one put in Grand- 
mother’s trunk?” is an example of an- 
other flexible game, really a game of 
memory, so that young children are 
not at a disadvantage here. Any arti- 
cle beginning with an agreed-upon 
letter can be put in Grandmother’s 
trunk, and as the game progresses it 
becomes more and more difficult and 
more and more fun to try to stay in 
the game by remembering in chrono- 
logical order what each person put in 
the trunk. 

Rhyming and storytelling games not 
only arouse imagination but can be 
most amusing. In the rhyming game 
someone says, “I’m starting a jingle 
and each member of the family must 
add a line: ‘There was an old man 
who lived by the sea.’” This is picked 
up with “He fell on a rock and cut 
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his poor knee,” followed by “And 
when he got up he was stung by a 
bee,” and so on, until someone is dis- 
qualified when he fails to rhyme or 
to make sense. The same technique 
can be used with the storytelling game. 
A story is started, and after a few sen- 
tences the next person adds a few 
more, then the next, and the next, un- 
til a complete story has been told. This 
game has no rules, it is purely for fun; 
but both these games help the children 
to feel and to understand words through 
a rhythmic or colorful use of them. 
Associated thus with joyful family 
times, words become more meaningful 
than in ordinary reading. Each game 
can be kept simple or become as com- 
plicated as desired, according to the 
capacity of the children. It is the par- 
ticipation and enjoyment of the game 
rather than the competition that count. 


PLANNING FOR MANY INTERESTS 


In a hospitable family each child 
wants to entertain his friends in his 
home because he feels that it is his 
home as well as the parents’. But with 
the limited space in so many modern 
living quarters, there is the problem of 
finding a place to work and a place 
to play that will satisfy the needs of 
each member of the family. The prob- 
lem of providing a place for privacy 
and a place for entertaining in the 
same family at the same time is a 
problem that requires real imagination 
and flexibility, with parents and chil- 
dren sharing in the planning. 

In the Carter family, for example, 
Peter, sixteen, needs a quiet place to 
study and to work at his leather de- 
signing, while Ronnie, twelve, needs 
to be undisturbed when he is practic- 
ing the piano. Susie, ten, needs a place 
where she can paint, and Johnny, eight, 
needs room for romping with his gang. 
Mother and Father, too, would like a 
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quiet place for reading or listening to 
music. Sometimes three of the chil- 
dren—Susie and Johnny and Peter— 
are entertaining their friends, all of 
different ages, who have all dropped 
in at the same time that the fourth 
one—Ronnie—is practicing the piano, 
Mother is cooking supper, and Father 
is hoping to work quietly at his desk. 
An ordinary house is filled to over- 
flowing with each member of the 
household intent on doing something 
different. 

This happens all the time in the 
Carter family, so they have had to plan 
accordingly. They are lucky enough 
to have a heated garage and a cellar, 
and both of these have been turned 
into playrooms. The garage has been 
taken over pretty much by young 
Johnny and his gang, because there 
they can roller-skate and play noisy 
gamés. The cellar playroom has ac- 
quired a portable record player and a 
dance area, a folding ping-pong table, 
and a movable stage. In one section 
a substantial worktable and a long 
bench have been built with well- 
planned storage space for woodwork- 
ing, handcraft tools, and art materials. 
The cellar has thus become a many- 
purpose room and is used a great deal 
by the whole family and their friends. 
It can take care of two groups at the 
same time: Peter's older friends who 
want to dance while Susie’s younger 
friends want to paint at the well-lighted 
worktable; or when Ronnie’s friends 
want to play ping-pong at the same 
time Johnny’s friends make airplanes 
at the workbench. This arrangement 
leaves the living room free for Ronnie 
to practice on the piano, or for other 
members of the family who wish to 
read or talk or listen to music there. 

Friends can also be entertained in 
the dining room, which has been 
turned into another living room pro- 
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vided with sitting and dance space. 
The family built a long, narrow table 
on rollers, with slide-under benches, 
which can be kept out of the way 
against the wall. Rolled out at meal- 
times, it takes care of the big family. 
And because this is a sturdy table with 
a hard finish to withstand much wear, 
it can be used for playing cards, par- 
cheesi, dominoes, and other games. 
With the table to one side, a group 
can be playing games there, with 
enough room left for a few couples 
to dance to the music of the portable 
record player brought up from the 
cellar playroom. 

In the same family, Mother’s and 
Father’s room is a bed-sitting room 
that has been ingeniously transformed 
from an old bedroom by means of 
couch beds, built-in bookcases, a desk, 
radio, and comfortable chairs. In this 
attractive room Mr. and Mrs. Carter 
can entertain their friends or escape 
for some quiet work or relaxation when 
the children need to take over the liv- 
ing room. The children’s bedrooms, 
too, are adapted to their individual 
needs. They are living-bedrooms with 
extra beds for a friend to spend the 
night and built-in work areas for their 
different hobbies. 

The kitchen is the family center, It 
is not a streamlined, laboratory kitch- 
en, but a large old-fashioned one that 
has been turned into a comfortable, 
charming family room. The work area 
for preparing, cooking, and storing 
food has been shut off by a home- 
built snack bar from the living part 
of the kitchen. In the living area there 
are comfortable chairs, a large, low 
table with books and magazines, and 
the television set. While Mother pre- 
pares meals (with a helping hand from 
Susie), there is room for Johnny and 
his gang and Susie and her friends to 
watch television while Peter and Dad 
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work quietly in their rooms, and Ron- 
nie has the living room for his practic- 
ing. A lot of informal cooking and 
entertaining are enjoyed by each mem- 
ber of the family and his friends in 
this kitchen. 


The problem is how to have a com- 
fortable and satisfying family life when 
money, storage, play space are all at 
a premium. Where to study? Where 
to play? Where to store playthings and 
work tools? 


The Miller family has solved many 
of these problems, and some of them 
by such simple means, for example, 
as using a huge round, old-fashioned 
dining-room table purchased very rea- 
sonably at a secondhand store. They 
have rubbed the table down to its 
natural wood so that it looks attrac- 
tive, and its size makes it perfect for 
quiet games and for cutting, pasting, 
and any art work. Since the older chil- 
dren cannot study in their rooms, 
which they share with the younger 
ones, it also makes a good place to 
do homework. 


Individual storage space for various 
projects is provided by cartons from 
the grocery store: one for games, one 
for toys, one for art equipment, and 
so on. These cartons are labeled and 
take up no extra room because they 
are the right size to store under beds. 
Wood from various food crates has 
been used to make low, hinged chests 
for more permanent use of such things 
as tools and sports equipment. Painted 
in gay colors, they are decorative and 
serve not only for storage but also as 
benches on which to sit or work. They 
have proved so functional that Mr. 
Miller has helped each member of the 
family to make a chest for his indi- 
vidual hobby. Mother, for example, 
uses her chest as a sewing cabinet. She 
has lined the box with soft cotton flour 
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sacks, stitched together and dyed a 
deep red; and the rest of the family has 


followed by decorating each chest ac- 
cording to individual taste. 


USING THE COMMUNITY 


The Miller family draws heavily on 
the community for many of its leisure- 
time activities. Because the parents are 
keenly aware of how much they get 
from the community center and ap- 
preciate the work that the teachers do 
there, they were instrumental in ob- 
taining good supervisors for the nearby 
playground, and they have made it a 
point to keep in close touch with them 
through their children’s activities. The 
Millers also ardently support the “Y” 
because it offers the children oppor- 
tunities for so many activities that they 
couldn’t possibly afford otherwise. Here 
the children have a chance to play 
basketball, badminton, ping-pong, and 
to receive instruction in swimming, 
dancing, arts, crafts, and play produc- 
tions. The parents share in some of 
these activities, but even when they 
don’t take part, they follow closely and 
appreciatively what the children are 
doing at the “Y” because they feel 
that it and the other community fa- 
cilities offer a valuable supplement to 
the home. 

Two of the older children are active 
in scouting, which brings other enrich- 
ing experiences, among them an ap- 
preciation of nature and outdoor liv- 
ing. They are also members of a busy 
Young People’s Group at the church, 
which has not only interesting lectures 
and discussion groups but also social 
get-togethers for boys and girls which 
are an especially welcome addition to 
a home that has to limit its entertain- 
ing. Both the Miller and the Carter 
families are aware that arranging a 
house for more harmonious living and 
participating fully in the community 
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make for fewer tensions and fewer re- 
strictions in the home. 


FAMILY FUN OUT OF DOORS 


They also know that something else 
which adds greatly to family enjoy- 
ment is sharing a closeness to nature. 
Family outings to the mountains, to 
the woods, to the seashore, the lakes, 
the brooks are the unprepared, spon- 
taneous times when a family throws 
the sandwich makings into the big pic- 
nic basket, forgets the unmade beds, 
the cluttered house, and the unfinished 
jobs, and heads for the country. No 
plans, no schedule, no rush—just a 
carload of carefree spirits starting for 
some new destination or some favorite 
spot of pleasant memories. The Carter 
family, for one, has no games, no Or- 
ganized play when they arrive, for each 
member likes to enjoy nature in his 
own way. Peter wants to explore, to 
hike, to find hidden trails. He is a 
lover of wild animals and wild birds. 
Johnny is the collector; he loves to 
search for stones or nuts, shells or In- 
dian arrowheads. Ronnie and Dad are 
the astronomers; at the end of the day 
they walk to the highest ground and 
sit, and won’t go home until dark be- 
cause they want to study the stars as 
they come out. Susie and Mother usu- 
ally bring their sketch pads and paints, 
although they spend most of their time 
gathering wild flowers and exclaiming 
over the superior artistry of nature’s 
colors. ; 

The out-of-doors brings a different 
kind of family sharing because under 
the skies there is an aloneness and a 
quiet, an appreciation of something 
bigger, something that can’t be put 
into words. No job, no responsibility, 
no planning, just a feeling of being 
part of a whole: a seeing that is sharp- 
ened, a feeling of peace. The family 
that has had firsthand contact with 
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nature knows that there is no end to 
the resources that can be tapped by 
the curious and the appreciative. To 
be exposed to nature’s changing 
moods, her form and color, brings the 
desire to explore further her concealed 
secrets. 


In order to explore these secrets, the 
child first sees, and through seeing be- 
comes aware of what is happening in 
nature and wants to know more. The 
city child and the country child both 
see rain, snow, frost, the moon, sun, 
and stars. Both the city child and the 
country child see plants, trees, birds, 
insects, animals, reptiles, fish. But the 
city parks, the zoo, and the aquarium 
don’t give a child the same opportunity 
to explore nature that the country child 
experiences; without his own garden, 
the fields, the woods and streams, it 
is harder to learn at first hand about 
bird, plant, animal, and fish life. 


So the family endeavors through 
other means to satisfy his needs. They 
find informative books on how to build, 
plan, and fill terrariums and aquari- 
ums. This leads not only to an ac- 
quaintance with the different kinds of 
plant and fish life but to an under- 
standing of their inter-relationship and 
of various chemical elements that keep 
nature’s growing things alive and 
healthy. And a new kind of seeing 
nature develops. 


For studying nature a magnifying 
glass is an exciting and important piece 
of equipment that brings a keener 
awareness of insect and plant life. Sup- 
plemented by some of the excellent 
juvenile nature books now available, 
it opens to the child a new world of 
plant and insect life. This may lead 
to collecting rare species of insects or 
to a thrilling study of the bee and ant 
kingdoms. A small telescope, charts of 
the heavens, and simple books on as- 
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tronomy further stimulate the joy of 
exploring nature’s secrets. Because it 
is more difficult for the city child to 
see a wide expanse of sky, imaginative 
parents may perhaps help him chart 
out the heavens for reproduction on 
his bedroom ceiling. This can be done 
simply by cutting stars out of metallic 
paper and pasting them on the ceiling 
in their proper positions; then the city 
child, too, can have the thrill of lying 
under the stars at night. Through be- 
ing aware of nature, the family forges 
one more bond in the making of a 
happy home. 


THE HAPPY HOME 


Children in a happy home grow 
most, of course, through absorbing 
their parents’ attitudes: their positive 
attitudes toward their children, toward 
each other, and toward others. When 
Mother and Father show thoughtful- 
ness and tenderness toward one an- 
other and a desire to understand each 
other, their child learns a lesson in 
mutual affection and respect. When 
the parents are interested in sharing 
not only in the home but in helping 
neighbors, and participate actively in 
community activities, the child be- 
comes aware of a world outside his 
own, and his door is pushed open a 
little wider. When the parents share 
their hospitality and interests with 
friends who may have a different back- 
ground, a different religion or color, 
the child’s door is opened still wider. 

Parents who have tried to make 
their home a happy place by providing 
not only for the basic emotional needs 
of their children but also for a rich 
store of creative and shared experi- 
ences—large and small—can feel that 
they have provided a good background 
in which boys and girls can learn and 
grow to the utmost limits of their 
capabilities. 


Family Planning 
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FAMILY PLANNING 


F” IDEAS have had greater impact 
on modern marriage and family 
life than the concept of family plan- 
ning, with its important goal, “every 
child a wanted child.” In the twentieth 
century this goal became a reality for 
millions as the revolution in under- 
standing of human fertility and con- 
ception led to rapid development of 
simple, effective, acceptable techniques 
for family planning. 

In modern marriage, family plan- 
ning plays an important role from the 
earliest years, continuing throughout 
marriage until the female menopause 
is established. 

Practically all engaged couples want 
to have children-and the great majority 
elect to postpone conception until they 
have been married at least a year or 
longer. By this time their marriage 
usually is firmly rooted and they are 
more likely to have a suitable home 
or apartment and sufficient economic 
security to welcome their first-born. 
For many young couples—where one 
or both are still in college or both plan 
to continue working—family planning 
is essential. Later, no matter what their 
concept is of the number of children 
desired, they should plan to space the 
births to protect the health of the 
mother and her ability to care for the 
children. 

The advent of family planning has 
contributed considerably to the emo- 
tional enrichment of modern family 
life. It has enabled husbands and wives 
to enjoy a continuing sexual partner- 
ship, free of the inhibiting fear of un- 
wanted pregnancy. It has offered fami- 
lies greater control over their economic 
future, an important benefit in an age 
when children no longer are expected 
to contribute to a family’s income and 
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often account for its major expense. 
Equally important, it has increased 
the likelihood that children will be 
raised by parents who have welcomed 
their arrival and are emotionally ready 
to care for them. 

The concept of family planning was’ 
slow to gain general acceptance and 
support. It is possible that its accep- 
tance was delayed in part by the use 
of the term “birth control” in the early 
years of this century. To most people 
the term “control” had a negative 
meaning; they thought of flood control, 
pest control, etc. The word “birth” 
suggested a mental picture of the de- ' 
livery of a fully formed baby with all 
the attendant mystery and wonder of 
the creation of a new life. Placing the 
two words together was bound to re- 
sult in an upsetting image. In actuality, 
of course, it is not “birth” or a “baby” 
which is controlled, but conception. 
This is why most modern authorities 
prefer to use the more accurate and 
descriptive terms, “family planning,” 
“planned parenthood,” “fertility con- 
trol,” or “contraception.” 

Today all the world’s major religions 
have endorsed the principle of family 
planning. Where reservations exist, 
they are directed toward particular 
techniques rather than basic goals. The 
medical profession has recognized that 
family planning plays a significant role 
in modern preventive medicine. In the 
United States and in most foreign coun- 
tries, legal barriers have disappeared. 
Economic barriers have also disap- 
peared in this country with the growing 
recognition that family planning must 
be made available to all segments of a 
democratic society. In short, engaged 
or married couples who today seek in- 
formation, counseling, Or practical as- 
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sistance with family planning methods 
have many doors open to them. 

In almost all American communities, 
family planning assistance is readily 
available to rich and poor alike. Coun- 
seling is provided not only by private 
physicians but by local health de- 
partments and clinics, sometimes hos- 
pitals and welfare departments. Private 
non-profit clinics have become increa- 
singly available in low-income areas. 
The Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America and its affiliates have a num- 
ber of such clinics and information 
centers in communities throughout the 
country. Local churches, community 
centers and family agencies frequently 
provide information and counseling 
services, 

Most states require a premarital 
blood test and medical examination 
prior to issuing a marriage license, and 
this affords the engaged couple an op- 
portunity to discuss various methods 
of family planning. Very often, how- 
ever, is is desirable that the engaged 
girl consult her doctor some months 
before her marriage. This is because 
several of the more widely accepted 
techniques for family planning call for 
a period of advance preparation. 

Whether couples are recently mar- 
ried or long married, it is important 
that they choose a family planning 
method in consultation with a doctor. 
The health needs of the wife in parti- 
cular, as well as the personal pref- 
erences of both husband and wife, are 
important considerations in selecting 
an approach that will be both safe and 
effective. As doctors have learned more 
about family planning, they have found 
that a method that suits one family 
may be medically—or emotionally— 
inadvisable for another. The choice 
for each couple must be made on an 
individual basis. 

Periodical medical checkups are also 
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advisable in most instances. This has 
become particularly true in recent years 
as family planning research has ex- 
panded. The search for simpler, more 
acceptable family planning techniques 
has led to many medical advances. 


Within the last decade, family plan- 
ning has achieved worldwide recogni- 
tion as an important goal for nations 
as well as individual families. The pres- 
sing problem of the population explo- 
sion has spurred active research and 
educational programs in country after 
country. The United States government 
has made family planning assistance 
an integral part of its national war 
against poverty. Through its foreign 
aid programs, it now provides technical 
assistance and practical aid in family 
planning programs to nations that re- 
quest it. Private foundations in this 
country are offering similar assistance. 
As research continues, as international 
co-operation expands, it seems probable 
that in future years all families in all 
nations will be able to benefit from the 
growing knowledge of family planning. 


FAMILY SERVICE AGENCY A 
special social agency devoted to the 
family is the Family Service Agency. 
Its purpose is to strengthen family life 
by helping adults and children who 
have problems in their adjustment 
either as individuals or in their family 
relationships. Assistance is given 
through case-work services, usually in 
the form of a series of individual in- 
terviews between the case worker and 
the family members who have come 
for help. The aim is to arrive at an 
understanding of the causes of the dif- 
ficulties and to work out appropriate 
ways of solving them. The direct case- 
work service may be supplemented by 
the use of other resources. 


See also SOCIAL WORKER. 


Fantasies 


FANTASIES Children, even more 
than adults, frequently express their 
desires and needs in imaginative ac- 
tivity or fantasy. The imaginative play 
of the child is full of active fantasy in 
which he tries himself out and learns 
to use his environment. At a later stage 
fantasy in daydreaming serves a useful 
purpose for thinking about possible fu- 
ture goals and for acting out plans for 
their achievement. Thus normal fan- 
tasy is a constructive feature of cre- 
ative growth and development. 

Under certain conditions fantasy 
may be an unhealthy form of adjust- 
ment. This is the case when daydream- 
ing is consistently substituted for 
activity in the real world of the young- 
ster, In such cases, professional coun- 
seling is advisable. 

See also DAYDREAMING; IMAGINA- 
TION and article Early Steps in Grow- 
ing Up, page 675. 


FARM CAMP See article What 
Camping Can Do for Your Child, page 
642. 


FARSIGHTEDNESS (Hyperopia) 
In normal sight, light rays entering the 
eye are brought to focus on the retina 
—the part of the eye that transmits 
the visual image to the brain. 

In farsightedness, which is very 
common, the rays are brought to focus 
behind the retina. The eye therefore 
has to accommodate for both distant 
and near vision. Usually the eyes can 
compensate for a moderate degree of 
farsightedness. In some cases, however, 
it does place the eyes under some 
strain, especially in prolonged reading, 
or may lead to crossing of the eyes. 
Glasses are sometimes necessary not 
for clear vision but to cut down eye- 
strain and headaches and avoid the 
development of crossed eyes. 

See also CROSSED EYES; EYE HEALTH. 


Fat Child 


NORMAL EYE 


NEARSIGHTED EYE 


FARSIGHTED EYE 


Farsightedness—the lens of a normal eye re- 
ceives light from the outside and bends it so that 
the image is focused on a small point on the retina, 
In nearsightedness, the light rays focus at a point 
before they reach the retina, while in farsightedness, 
at a point beyond the retina. 


FAT CHILD Parents are some- 
times unnecessarily concerned about a 
child’s being overweight. Often such a 
child just happens to be built on broad 
and stocky lines. Parents might ask 
themselves: Has he a large frame and 
big bones? Are other members of the 
family stocky in build? Does the doc- 
tor, after a thorough checkup, say the 
youngster is overweight? Sometimes a 
child is just naturally more hefty than 
his (or her) friends; this is sometimes 
hard for the youngster to take, but 
neither dieting nor worrying will help. 

Parents can show their children how 
well-chosen clothes give a more slender 
appearance. Simple lines, solid and not 
too gay colors, vertical stripes, avoid- 
ance of loud plaids and heavy-textured 
clothing, and for girls a hair style that 
makes the face look less round—all 
these can help. Far more important, it 
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is within the power of the parents to 
show their son or daughter that one’s 
physique is not the most important 
thing in making friendships. A happy 
disposition, a sense of fun, keen inter- 
ests, and just plain friendliness are 
«what count. 

If a child is actually overweight, his 
parents should find out the cause. Oc- 
casionally he may be suffering from 
glandular disturbance, but this is not 
the rule, and only a doctor making 
careful tests can decide whether such 
is the case. Much more common is 
the fat child who simply overeats. Like 
many adults, children stuff themselves 
with sweets and starches when they are 
unhappy, turning to the cookie jar for 
comfort when things go wrong at home 
or at school. By observing their child 
more thoughtfully, parents can often 
find out what is wrong—what is mak- 
ing him overeat for comfort. But par- 
ents sometimes need the help of an 
outside person trained and experi- 
enced in helping children with their 
problems. 

Sometimes a child needs a special 
diet, whether he is unhappy or simply 
has a big appetite that keeps him over- 
weight. His own doctor, however, is 
the one to prescribe a diet that will 
give him all the food values he needs 
to keep up his energy and general 
health at the same time that it helps 
keep his weight down. The parents, for 
their part, can help their child main- 
tain the prescribed diet by positive 
means and not by nagging, teasing, 
and especially not by emphasizing the 
fact of his obesity when talking with 
him about any problems he may have. 

See also APPETITE; DIETING; NUTRI- 
TION; OBESITY; SPECIAL DIETS and ar- 
ticle How Children Grow, page 429. 


FATHER, ABSENT FROM HOME 
Fathers in certain businesses and pro- 
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fessions are obliged to be away for 
long periods, in many instances, for 
longer periods than they are at home. 
In effect, the children of fathers who 
must travel for a living are being 
brought up chiefly by the mothers. The 
task of making a father’s presence felt 
in the home even though he is away is 
often difficult. 

When a mother realizes how impor- 
tant it is to both boys and girls to have 
a strong relationship with their father, 
she will make every effort to keep this 
relationship alive for them. Speaking 
often of their father, following his 
travels on a map, writing to him to- 
gether about family activities, talking 
on the telephone, encouraging the chil- 
dren to ask his advice and opinions are 
some ways to keep the line of com- 
munication open between the children 
and their father and to reassure them 
of their father’s continuing concern 
and love for them. 

The father, for his part, can keep in 
close contact with the youngsters, re- 
porting news of himself and his work, 
and can make the period that he 
spends at home a time of good 
companionship. Disciplinary measures 
should not be deferred for his times 
at home, though he can then resume 
normal sharing with his wife of re- 
sponsibilities in regard to the children. 

It is wise also for the mother to 
make up for the lack of a father in 
the children’s daily life by encouraging 
friendships with other male relatives 
and by having other families visit so 
that the youngsters are often with men. 
For a boy, membership in a boys’ club 
or Scout troop helps-him to see himself 
as a boy and also gives him adult male 
companionship with group leaders. 

See also articles Being a Father To- 
day, page 369; Changing Patterns in 
Family Living, page 309; Married 
Love and Parent Love, page 576. 


Fathers Today 


FATHERS TODAY Modern fath- 
ers are drawing closer and closer into 
family life and building warmer ties 
with their children. They cannot, of 
course, be at home the same way as 
in the days when they lived and 
worked there, but with the present 
shorter working hours, they have more 
time for their families than they had 
in the last generation. It’s not so much 
the hours spent with children that has 
changed, however, as the quality of the 
relationship. Fathers nowadays are 
much more involved in the daily inti- 
mate care of their children. It’s not 
uncommon for a young father to be 
quite expert at changing diapers, bath- 
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ing, and feeding the baby—and love 
doing it. Sharing in the daily care gives 
fathers a new understanding of child- 
hood, and the children respond eagerly 
to his masculine closeness. As jobs 
grow more and more automated, and 
business concerns larger and more im- 
personal, a father, these days, seems 
to get a rare sense of his own impor- 
tance, from being so in the lives of his 
children, and he derives genuine satis- 
faction from this warm and very human 
relationship. 

See also FATHER, ABSENT FROM 
HOME; article following; and article 
Changing Patterns in Family Living, 
page 309. 


BEING A FATHER TODAY 


ATHERS TODAY are on the way to 

regaining a lost world, the world 
of family living. They are giving more 
of themselves to fatherhood and draw- 
ing richer emotional rewards from it. 
And besides the deep satisfactions of 
their new or rediscovered role, they 
are finding that being a father is also 
fun. 

Today’s fathers—in the United 
States, at any rate—are actually giving 
more of themselves to their children 
and their home life than ever before. 
They are doing so in a different way 
than ever before, in a way that has 
more meaning and is more gratifying 
both to themselves and to their chil- 
dren. They have found out that shar- 
ing in the day-to-day care of their chil- 
dren has many valuable by-products 
of family togetherness, mutual under- 
standing, pure enjoyment. Father is no 
longer set apart as the wage earner, 
the one who will attend to punishment 
when he comes home, the court of last 
resort on important decisions. Life 
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with Father today is generally full and 
rounded. 

Much has been said about Mother 
leaving home to go into the working 
world, but it was Father who left home 
first. The father of earlier days worked 
and lived closely with his children. It 
was from him as well as their mother 
they learned the values of growing up 
together. His personality, his attitudes, 
his ideals and standards, together with 
their mother’s, were their constant 
guide. But as industry developed, peo- 
ple moved to the cities, and by 1900 
most fathers were traveling to work. 
Too tired to do more than eat dinner 
and retire behind a newspaper for the 
evening, they became virtual strangers 
to their children. 

At first neither Father nor anyone 
else seemed to realize how much he 
was missed—or how much he was 
missing. When people first became 
anxious about family life in an indus- 
trial society, it was Mother they wor- 
tied about. Father was merely re- 
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minded to keep her happy, because 
she was bringing up the children. 


WHAT IS FATHER’S PLACE? 

More and more young parents are 
turning back to the home. Economic 
forces like the scarcity of domestic help 
and the shorter work week have 
spurred them on their way. But they 
also seem to be looking for something 
they missed in their own childhood, a 
closeness between parents and children 
and a more satisfying family life. 

Father has also come to the atten- 
tion of many people who decry the 
dangers of a mother-dominated home. 
Magazine articles, books, educators, 
and parent groups point out the impor- 
tance of his place in his children’s 
lives. Like any human being, child or 
adult, Father enjoys all this attention. 
But he is also somewhat confused. Is 
he merely a second mother to his chil- 
dren? Or is there something special a 
father has to offer, something fatherly 
and masculine as. differentiated from 
the motherly and feminine? What does 
Father, as a father, stand for in the 
family? 

A child needs both Father and 
Mother, and he needs them to be differ- 
ent. To a boy and girl a father repre- 
sents a man’s strength and wisdom, 
his knowledge of the world and its 
workings, his judgment based on ex- 
perience outside the home. They need 
to hear his voice in family decisions as 
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well as their mother’s. They need to 
see in him the protector and provider 
for Mother and children. From him 
they take their model of manhood, and 
from him they learn an attitude toward 
women. If mothers do all the manag- 
ing while fathers sit by, both girls and 
boys may suffer a confusion about 
their own status which will handicap 
them in their relationships as they 
grow up. 

Fathering a baby is not very differ- 
ent from mothering him. The baby 
sucking at his bottle feels comfortable 
also when Father’s arms are holding 
him. Warmly and snugly held, he gets 
the same feeling of trust in the world; 
and Father enjoys the same glow of 
protective tenderness, the same pride 
that Mother feels in giving the baby 
comfort. Except for the mother-func- 
tion of breast feeding, there is nothing 
specifically masculine or feminine 
about caring for an infant. A man may 
feel doubtful at first; his baby looks 
so fragile. But the newborn infant is 
hardier than he seems. A woman is 
just as uneasy in the beginning. If she 
gains confidence sooner, it is not be- 
cause she is a woman but because she 
generally gets more practice. Nor is 
Father very different from Mother to 
the toddler learning the disciplines of 
family living from both parents. The 
child at this stage especially needs his 
parents to be consistent, to set the same 
standards and limits for him. 


FATHERS TODAY—Father’s role has changed profoundly during the past genera- 
tion. In a sense, his role is reverting to what it was before the 1900s, before the 
growth of industries took him out of the home and put him to work in factories, 
often many miles away. Today, with shorter work hours and with housing develop- 
ments near one’s place of work, a father is once again able to bring to his home 
the advantages of having a man around the house. The relationship between 
fathers and their children is also undergoing a decided change, as fathers find 
increasing satisfactions in a fuller, more rounded participation in family living. 
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Children look to their father for the traditional 
manly virtues of strength, wisdom, authority and 
judgment based on his experiences outside the 
home. They look to him to play the role of 
family protector and family provider. Today's 
father devotes a great deal of increased leisure 


time to his family, and the lives of all the family 
are immeasurably enriched by the warmth, by 
the security, and by the love his presence brings. 
His guidance is more readily accepted as a re- 
sult of changed economic conditions that have 
brought him closer to the family than previously. 
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Many husbands today who have 
to take care of their children find 
that they are quite capable and 
even enjoy performing many tasks 
that were once considered only 
“women's work.” The father who 
can supervise his children's cook- 
ing efforts and give the baby his 
bottle is by no means an exception 
these days. Far from losing his 
prestige, such experiences draw 
family ties closer and give children 
the feeling that Father and Mother 
together share their daily concerns. 
Many men, because of their own 
upbringing, are hesitant about these 
tasks, or simply do not like them. 
They can bring to their children 
instruction and shared pleasure in 
the skills they do enjoy. Men usu- 
ally like to regard such skills as 
carpentry and fixing things in the 
house as their own preserve. The 
children working with their father 
to build a cabinet, or helping him 
to clean the car, learn the value of 
cooperating on a project. They 
learn the habits of responsibility 
and helpfulness, in addition to the 
strictly manual and practical skills. 


The day-to-day experience 
of living with their father 
is so vital to children that 
in planning his career a 
father may do well to re- 
member that material lux- 
uries are no compensation 
for his absence. If a father 
is obliged to be away from 
home, frequent letters or 
picture postcards sent to 
each child individually will 
be an assurance of his in- 
volvement with them. Chil- 
dren define their own 
ideals of masculinity and 
femininity through the 
father's attitudes toward 
them and through his rela- 
tionship with the mother. 
For the children, conse- 
quently, his relationship 
means more than simply 
the enjoyment of shared 
family activities and excur- 
sions and the security of 
his presence and closeness. 


From his father, a boy will learn how a man 
behaves toward women, how he works with his 
wife together in marriage, and how he accepts 
work and responsibility. A girl will learn to re- 
spect her own femininity from the value her 
father places on her special identity as a girl. 


A firm and secure love between parents will 
help the child through the stage of rivalry for 
the love of the parent of the opposite sex. The 
child will then proceed to accept the love of both 
parents equally. In mother-dominated homes, 
children are confused about their own roles. 
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But most fathers are still away a 
good part of the day. A father who is 
close to his child from infancy finds it 
much easier to pick up each night 
where he left off. The joyous cry, 
“Daddy’s home!” and the catapulting 
of small bodies into his arms as he 
opens the door give him a justified 
feeling of being important to the fam- 
ily and increase his own pleasure at 
being home. 


THE EARLY DAYS 


From the first weeks, a father’s close- 
ness to his wife sets the stage for happy 
growth. Sometimes the doctor called to 
attend a colicky baby finds the baby’s 
stomach-ache related to his mother’s 
uneasiness. With almost his first breath 
an infant becomes sensitive to the feel- 
ings and attitudes of the persons who 
care for him. Tensions, anxieties, an- 
tagonisms in his parents are quickly 
conveyed to him, and he responds in 
that body language which is the first 
language he knows and which may 
persist or recur throughout life in psy- 
chosomatic illnesses. 

A man may understandably feel dis- 
placed when the new baby first comes 
home. And he may well encounter per- 
plexing new emotions within himself. 
As soon as his wife is pregnant a man 
may feel painful intimations of adjust- 
ment to fatherhood. The obstetrician’s 
familiar comment, “We’ve never lost 
a father yet,” is not just facetiousness, 
for the tensions of approaching father- 
hood can cause real physical discom- 
fort. Fatherhood is a test of a man’s 
maturity. His wife can help him by 
wholeheartedly inviting his participa- 
tion and accepting his help. If he shies 
away at first, she might remember that 
he was probably brought up on a defi- 
nition of manliness which did not in- 
clude baby care. 

Many a father has thought he could 
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never look after a baby—until an 
emergency arose and he not only did it 
but liked it. Then he felt really needed 
in a practical way. Mother can be un- 
derstanding about Father's hesitations 
and accept with grace whatever contri- 
bution he can comfortably make. 
Father, for his part, can realize that 
it’s a mistake to force himself to bathe 
and diaper his baby when he gets no 
real satisfaction from doing so. 

Most fathers, however, are both 
willing and able to take care of their 
babies. They quite naturally become 
part of their children’s lives from the 
beginning. Even before a baby ar- 
rives, a man no longer says, “My 
wife’s going to have a baby,” but 
rather, “Were going to have a baby.” 
Being fathers is part of what these 
young men want out of life, and they 
both give and take rich satisfactions 
in the living and growing together of 
the family. These are the new fathers. 
Children and mothers too are living 
more fully because fathers are happily 
taking their place again in the family. 

At the same time, when Father is so 
unstinting in giving of himself, it is 
important to avoid overburdening him. 
It is a temptation to ask him to prepare 
the baby’s formula, even though he has 
had such a hard day at the office. He 
has his own pressures and responsibil- 
ities. He is often tired at night and is 
entitled to relax in whatever way he 
pleases. He should be able to say to 
the children clamoring for a game, 
“Not now—I’m going to read the 
paper,” and not feel guilty about it. 

Of one thing any father can be 
sure: Whether he actually feeds and 
changes his baby or only looks on ap- 
preciatively while his wife does it, his 
warm interest will encourage the 
baby’s well-being and growth, even the 
baby’s progress in learning. Giving the 
2 A.M. feeding is not necessarily an 


THE FOUR- 
YEAR-OLD } Appetite usually fair and 


improving. Has definite likes and dis- 
likes. Obviously, your child won't like 
everything you give him to eat, but if he’s 
having no particular eating problems, you 
can afford to pay some attention to his 
table manners by now. Do this in as re- 
laxed a manner as possible without too 
much pressure, so that he'll regard meal- 
times as pleasant occasions. He'll probably 
want to improve his table manners to be 
more adult, and he will learn from copy- 
ing you. He'll like food more if it is attrac- 
tively served. Cups and bowls of brightly- 
colored plastics will usually appeal to him. 


E; FOUR- 
YEAR-OLD } Frequently wants toilet pri- 
vacy, but asks for help with wiping. 


Controls urination. If he does have any 
lapses, these will be due most likely to 
emotional upsets or illness. He will prob- 
aby feel ashamed of his lapses, but be 
sure you do not further his feeling by 
harping on them. As a child approaches 
school-age, he gradually comes to realize 
that sexual matters are “something spe- 
cial.” Then he begins to develop modesty, 
to sense that there is something personal 
and private about his own body. Respect 
his feelings. Don’t let him feel sex is some- 
thing to feel guilty or ashamed about. 


YEAR-OLD | Will rest after lunch, but 


seldom naps. Plays quietly with books, 
toys. You'll probably have given up his 
afternoon nap by now, so that hell be 
physically tired when bedtime comes 
around at night. But if he’s been to nursery 
school in the morning or has been play- 
ing vigorously with friends, he'll still need 
a quiet period after lunch. He can look at 
his picture books and play with his toys. 
He'll especially enjoy them if you've given 
him versatile toys with which he can do 
many things. He probably won't object to 
this period if he has things to interest him. 


Vivid imagination fre- 
quently expressed in dramatic play. 
Adults’ old clothes, bits of costume jewelry, 
etc. will provide an endless source of de- 
light. Children love to dress up and make 
believe they are their parents or anyone or 
anything else that catches their imagina- 
tion. Fanciful play helps them to absorb 
experiences and to express their feelings. 


YEAR-OLD ) Works hard at drawing — 


though he may change theme in mid- 
dle. It’s best not to guide him too much, 
as his drawings can reflect only his own 
awareness. He may draw a person simply 
as a face. The arms, legs and body appear 
as he becomes more aware of details. He 
may paint one part of the body oversize 
to emphasize some characteristic or action. 


lolls, 
girls with h toys. It’s not “sissy” 
if a boy sometimes likes to play with his 
sister’s toys. Although boys’ and girls’ in- 
terests will begin to take different direc- 
tions at this age, it is also an age for play- 
ing together. Boys will enjoy playing 
“father” in girls’ dollhouse games. Girls 
will enjoy sharing many boy s activities. 


YEAR-OLD | yj ath 


ments, play pl Unless really 
gifted, he won’t be ready to learn a musical 
instrument for a few more years but will 
try any instrument at hand. He'll make 
noise, too, on improvised instruments of 


his own, and will enjoy games in which he 
can sing or beat drums with others. He 
is old enough for a small phonograph. 


es intricate buildings 


k YEAR-OLD I 

è mires his own work. 
have Father help. Your child 
will feel that you take a real interest in his 
work if, in addition to lending him a help- 
ing hand, you allow a construction he is 
proud of to stand overnight—even if lack 
of space does cause the household some in- 
convenience. As his block-work gets more 
complicated and he makes houses, castles, 
etc, he will probably need additional 
blocks of many varying shapes and sizes. 
Girls use blocks too, but they are not 
usually so absorbed in building operations. 


{ THE FOUR- 
YEAR-OLD } 4 peak age for crying and 


shen bored or hurt. Needs 

yrting, then distraction. You'll let 
your child cry if he’s hurt, of course, but 
don’t make a fuss over it. To mimic a 
child’s whining is definitely not recom- 
mended. Whining has many different 
causes. It may be the child’s answer to his 
parents’ inconsistent ways of handling 
him, or it may be the result of overprotec- 
tion or too much restriction. It is usually 
a bid for love and assurance. You certainly 
don’t want your child to resort to whining 
as a way of getting the things he wants. 


Listens with interest to po- 
nd action stories — especially 
explaining how things work. 
Poems that tell a dramatic story or ballads 
filled with action will help a child to en- 
joy the verse form and thus prepare the 
way for his later appreciation of poetry. 
When reading aloud to a child, his enjoy- 
ment of any story will be doubled by the 
feeling of closeness to his parents. The 
habit of reading aloud, with different 
members of the family taking turns as the 
children grow older, can become a thor- 
oughly satisfying family entertainment. 


Continually asking questions 
—both to get information and to 
make conversation. Although you'll be 
delighted with his growing curiosity and 
desire to learn, you may, at times, feel 
overwhelmed. You can’t be expected to 
know everything or to drop everything to 
go into the detailed information he may 
ask for. But don’t brush his questions 
aside, or it might stifle his latent curiosity. 


May confuse parents’ an- 
swers about how babies are born with 
stories picked up elsewhere. These can 
be quite confusing, so when you answer his 
questions, tell him the truth simply and 
directly without giving him more than he 
can understand. You can explain that the 
womb is present only in women, and why 
it is such a fine place for a growing baby. 
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When parents, fathers, 


Injoys tumbling 
as well as mothers, are uninhibited about 
freely showing love for their children— 
for example, by hugging and cuddling them 
—they are more apt to keep their own 
spontaneity of expression. A child loves 
rough-and-tumble play, especially when 
it is Dad who tumbles him over and over. 


boys 


ways 
to teach sex dif This setting is 
ideal, as it is informal and natural. For an 
only child, or where all children are of the 
same sex, it is sensible to provide occasions 
for them to see other children and babies 
naked. Visiting other families or having 
other children stay overnight is a good idea. 
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unalloyed delight, but many a young 
father finds it brings a closer feeling 
between him and his baby. Some 
fatherly tasks are trying, some acutely 
worrisome, like tactfully handling a 
balky child in public or watching a 
child through an illness. Some, like an 
afternoon of parcheesi or double-fea- 
ture Westerns, may take a lot of pa- 
tience. But painful or happy, all make 
fatherhood a more intensely personal 
and profoundly enriching experience. 


THE MAN AROUND THE HOUSE 


The same expanding industrial so- 
ciety that first took fathers out of the 
home now gives them more hours of 
leisure and also many mechanical 
household tools. A man is quite at ease 
with a floor waxer, a dishwasher, a 
food freezer. From cooking at the out- 
door barbecue—which he may have 
built himself—he often progresses to 
cheerful competence in the kitchen. 

Some skills Father reserves for him- 
self. As the man of the house he tink- 
ers and fixes, builds things and makes 
things. A man who allows his child to 
hold a tool, later to use it, may be 
astonished at the skills a child can de- 
velop even in preschool years; he may 
also be gratified at the respect the same 
child later shows toward good tools 
and good work he has been allowed to 
share. 

Youngsters who help their father 
clean the yard or hand him tools to fix 
a leaky faucet learn a great deal more 
than manual skills. Without lectures 
they learn the satisfactions of work and 
accomplishment, of being responsible 
and helpful, along with a respect for 
property, their own and others’. 
Mothers teach these lessons every day, 
too, in their sharing of daily tasks with 
the children. But the children need to 
know that fathers also have these at- 
titudes toward the familiar everyday 
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things that make up their world. The 
fact that a man also dries the dishes, 
bathes the baby, and occasionally 
cooks dinner does not diminish his 
prestige with them. They know no 
“man’s work” or “woman’s work” but 
only work that all can share according 
to their ability. Such shared day-by- 
day experiences with Father and 
Mother give little children a deep feel- 
ing of belonging and of security. 

As he plans his economic future, a 
father may well give thought to the 
fact that his little boy and girl can do 
without many material luxuries that he 
would like to give them, but to miss 
the experience of living with him in 
closeness and understanding is a dep- 
rivation from which they will suffer 
throughout their lives. This is his emo- 
tional investment in his children’s fu- 
ture, an investment that pays dividends 
of happiness to all of them now and in 
the future. 

Men who are not able to spend—or 
to enjoy—this kind of time around the 
house can find other ways of sharing 
experiences with their children. Sue’s 
father, a busy physician, takes Sue 
along on his routine Saturday-morning 
calls. A child can visit the office or 
factory or store on a quiet day, sit at 
Daddy’s desk, meet his associates, and 
put together a picture of the work that 
keeps the father away from home so 
many hours of the day. 

A father with little aptitude for man- 
ual skills can perhaps enjoy a ball 
game, the zoo, or the museum with 
his children, or stamp collecting, bird 
watching, or active play. The father 
who prefers to spend his leisure at golf 
or fishing might consider giving part 
of this time to his children while they 
are young and later sharing some of 
his adult recreation with them. As one 
father said of a fishing trip with his 
eight-year-old, “We didn’t catch a fish, 
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but it didn’t matter. We had two great 
days together!” Father is not asked to 
sacrifice his leisure. However he spends 
the time with his children, it should 
be enjoyable for him as well as for 
them; otherwise his impatience or 
boredom is bound to show through. 


WHEN FATHER IS AWAY 


Sometimes a father is obliged by his 
work to spend weeks or months away 
from home. Frequent postcards and 
letters addressed to the child himself, 
whether he is old enough to read or 
not, and packages not necessarily large 
or lavish, but arriving often, help to 
reinforce a youngster’s confidence in 
his father’s continuing love and inter- 
est. Mother plays a vital role in keep- 
ing him a part of the household by 
talking of him often, letting the child 
know she misses Daddy too, describ- 
ing where he is and what he is doing. 

Repeated—and__truthful—explana- 
tion of Father’s absence is essential. 
The young child all too easily inter- 
prets absence as rejection and feels he 
must have done something wicked to 
have lost his father’s love. Older chil- 
dren, too, are comforted by reminders 
of why their father has to be away. 
Without these and without evidence of 
his interest, a father returning from a 
lengthy absence may find a hostile or 
wary child whose confidence in him 
can be restored only gradually with 
patient, gentle effort. 


WHAT BOY AND GIRL 
LEARN FROM FATHER 


Father is the male to whom his son 
looks for a model. Without a strong 
“father image” a boy does not know 
what it is to be a man. Seeing how his 
father behaves toward his mother, his 
sister, and other women, he learns how 
a man behaves toward a woman. He 
learns how a man and woman in mar- 
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riage work together to make a good 
life for themselves and their children, 
He learns from his father about the 
world’s work and how he himself will 
someday make his contribution to it. 
His attitudes toward working for a liv- 
ing are largely shaped by the pride, 
the satisfaction, the responsibility 
Father displays toward his own work. 
Lucky is the boy whose father has the 
courage to share honestly with him his 
disappointments as well as his tri- 
umphs, for nowhere else will he learn 
to take hardship in his stride along 
with joy. 

A girl learns all this about men from 
her father, too, but to her the lesson 
has a somewhat different meaning. 
Father is the man upon whom she will 
pattern her ideal of a husband. From 
her father’s regard for her mother she 
learns how a man regards women; she 
also learns to value her own femininity 
according to the value he places on it. 
He shows her that she is not “just as 
good as a boy” but someone in her own 
right, with individual characteristics 
and with special contributions to make 
to the family. With his regard for her 
from little-girlhood on, she comes to 
expect such acceptance and considera- 
tion from boys and later from the men 
among whom she will choose her part- 
ner for life. This is the basis for her 
own good marriage in the future. 

The father of a little boy was so 
concerned to protect his first-born that 
he all but ignored the baby sister for 
the first two years of her life. When he 
began to notice the little girl, she 
kicked and fought whenever he tried 
to take her in his lap. “She hates me!” 
he exclaimed to his wife, and on sec- 
ond thought realized that he had given 
the child little reason to care for him. 
He embarked on a patient program of 
fatherly courtship until, by the time 
she was five or six, he had convinced 
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her that it was safe to love him. His 
mistake might have been the more 
serious because the favored older child 
was a boy. In our predominantly man- 
oriented society a little girl with a 
brother may suffer more than ordinary 
jealousy. The envy of boys which many 
a little girl feels can be much assuaged 
by an understanding father who con- 
sistently shows his acceptance of her 
as a girl. 


THE FAMILY TRIANGLE 


By the time a child is three or four 
years old he is aware that his parents 
have a special relationship to each 
other. At this age it sometimes isn’t 
easy for a little boy to share his 
Mommy with Daddy. Until now he has 
accepted and returned the love of both 
parents. Now, for a period, he resents 
his father’s attentions to his mother. 
“I'll take care of you, Mommy,” he 
says confidently. Yet he cannot afford 
to lose the protection of his father, 
who’ has been so good to him. Plainly 
this is a tussle of strong emotions for a 
little boy. His father can best help him 
by maintaining a steady, dependable 
friendship for him no matter what 
hostile gestures the child may offer. At 
the same time the father must make 
it clear beyond doubt that the boy is 
the child of both parents. 

His small daughter, on the other 
hand, clings to his hand, climbs into 
his lap, and tells her mother plainly 
that three’s a crowd: “You go in the 
kitchen and cook while Daddy and I 
talk.” Amused and flattered though he 
may be, Father will be wise not to pro- 
long this stage for his own satisfaction. 
“You're Daddy’s girl” and “You'll 
never love anyone but Daddy, will 
you?” are phrases that, however lightly 
spoken, may bind a little girl with the 
implied threat that her father will no 
longer care for her if she becomes in- 
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terested in another male. Many a 
woman has suffered in later relation- 
ships because she could not free her- 
self of her little-girl attachment to her 
father. 

When a father and mother are se- 
cure in each other’s love, the child 
presently acknowledges reality and ac- 
cepts his place once more in the love 
of both parents. The little boy copies 
his father’s mannerisms, borrows from 
his strength and self-assurance in de- 
veloping his own feelings of worth- 
whileness as a male, The little girl pat- 
terns herself on her mother and dreams 
of marrying a man like her father. 


THE OUTGOING YEARS 


The middle years of childhood are 
generally outgoing and active. The 
school child is learning about the world 
and looks to Father, the man of the 
world, to help him understand it. He 
brings observations of people and 
events to the family dinner table for 
discussion, and Father has a golden 
opportunity to express his ideas about 
anything from electronics to naughty 
words. Instead of handing down opin- 
ions ready-made, Father can use this 
opportunity for encouraging his chil- 
dren to think for themselves. 

These are good years for family ex- 
cursions and lively companionship. 
Father can spark trips and picnics, can 
sometimes give Mother the day off and 
take the spotlight himself. His son and 
daughter are usually willing pupils for 
any sport, game, or skill he can teach 
them. 

Fathers who have been good athletes 
need to guard against setting the goals 
for children’s achievement too high. 
One father, an enthusiastic skier, un- 
dertook to teach his seven-year-old 
son. The boy began eagerly but after 
half an hour complained that he was 
tired. The junior-size skis stood unused 
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thereafter and the boy confessed to his 
mother, “If Daddy would just let me 
slide down the hill it would be fun, but 
he makes it too hard.” The next sum- 
mer the same father restrained his en- 
thusiasm for perfect swimming form 
and merely played with his children in 
the lake, casually giving them tips 
when they watched him swim and tried 
to do likewise. Within two years both 
his son and his daughter were excel- 
lent swimmers. While safety lessons 
must be impressed quickly and effec- 
tively, most of children’s learning goes 
more smoothly if they are permitted 
to feel their way into the new experi- 
ence at their own pace. 

Generally peaceful as these years 
are likely to be, a variety of irritations 
—unwashed hands at table, the dog 
unfed, the skates left in the hall—may 
pucker the serenity of family living. 
The boy of eight, nine, or ten is likely 
to be clumsy, untidy, and shy as a cat 
of soap and water; his sister may be 
neater but not more responsible about 
family rules, household tasks, or home- 
work. If Father isn’t careful, he may 
find himself barking like a drill ser- 
geant. 

Children may lapse from grace 
many times in the growing years, but 
in the end their parents’ courtesy, neat- 
ness, and responsibility are the exam- 
ples likely to be followed. Still, Father 
need not be a martyr. If some aspect 
of his children’s behavior offends him 
now, there is no reason why he should 
not say so. At those times when he 
feels it necessary to lay down the law, 
he should be able to count on his good 
relationship with them. In return, of 
course, it is only fair to listen when a 
youngster is trying to voice a grievance. 

One of the hardest things for some 
fathers to learn is to accept their chil- 
dren’s criticism gracefully. A man 
whose own father was dictatorial may 
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fear that his authority will be threat- 
ened if he admits he is ever wrong. As 
a matter of fact, it is a sign of maturity 
and inner strength to accept one’s limi- 
tations and take criticism without 
either bridling or cringing, Children 
will grow up and go out into the world, 
into jobs and professions where they 
will meet censure as well as praise. In 
their individual ways, based on their 
different kinds of work, both fathers 
and mothers can set a valuable exam- 
ple of how to have confidence in one’s 
real abilities while taking the conse- 
quences for errors and failures. 

During the school years the child’s 
abilities unfold, and now his parents 
have rich opportunities to cultivate 
them. Watching his child grow, long- 
ing to see him succeed, Father may 
have to ask himself some questions. 
Is he pushing his child for his own 
satisfaction? Is he making athletic 
prowess or social success the price of 
love? 

Children often misinterpret adult 
words and actions but rarely the un- 
conscious wish behind them. Perhaps 
Father’s own parents demanded more 
of him than he could accomplish. Help- 
ing his child through these years of un- 
even, uncertain growth, a father may 
be able to lay a few ghosts of his own 
childhood. 


MAKING A MAN OF HIM 


Mothers are inclined to be protec- 
tive, and a boy or girl may need a 
father’s backing for adventurous un- 
dertakings. When the long bike trip, 
the sleeping out, the beach party are in 
question and Mother would like to say 
no on grounds of general uneasiness, 
Father can estimate the risks, fill in 
any necessary safety precautions, and 
share with Mother the responsibility 
for letting the youngster go. 

With the timid child, Father is 
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called upon for more than safety mea- 
sures and permission to go ahead. 
Sometimes an external situation drives 
a child into hiding. Jimmy’s father 
came home one afternoon to see 
Jimmy fleeing from a hostile group of 
boys. He helped his boy take his place 
in the group by supervising a race on 
the spot between Jimmy and one of 
his tormentors. Afraid of these boys, 
Jimmy trusted his father when he said, 
“They’re only boys like yourself, Son.” 

A father may have missed giving a 
child that puppy play which toddlers 
enjoy and which prepares them for 
later physical contact with their peers. 
When a child has grown to middle 
years without this experience, it is ad- 
visable to go slowly in replacing the 
lack. Taunts of “Don’t be a sissy” will 
only undermine his confidence further. 
What if Don never becomes a football 
star? With patience, and without press- 
ing, perhaps his father can teach him 
to kick, pass, and tackle well enough 
to join the other boys. Or maybe his 
father can help Don to realize that 
playing in the school orchestra can be 
just as rewarding. More significant 
than anything Father says or does is 
the evidence he gives that he likes the 
child no matter what his capabilities, 
that his friendship has no strings at- 
tached. 

Sometimes parents, especially the 
father, are so anxious to “make a man 
of him” that they push a boy into dem- 
onstrations of manliness before he is 
ready. The result may be a bully who 
is a coward underneath, or a child who, 
in the hopeless race with Dad’s ideal 
of what a boy should be, simply gives 
up trying. It is sometimes because a 
father doubts his own prowess that he 
demands extra boldness and aggres- 
siveness in his boy. Father’s best bet 
in making a man of his son is to be 
his firm friend, set an example of nor- 
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mal masculine behavior, and allow the 
boy to gain the inner strength of man- 
hood in his own good time. 


STORMY WEATHER 


Between middle childhood and ado- 
lescence is that no-man’s-land of 
growth, preadolescence, when the 
youngster’s personality loosens up to 
accommodate the changes that will 
come with puberty. The preadolescent 
begins that seesawing between child- 
hood and adulthood which becomes so 
baffling in adolescence. If Father’s tim- 
ing is off and he treats his son like a 
little boy when his son sees himself a 
man, or his daughter like a woman 
when she wants to be babied, he will 
have to take his rebuffs with good 
grace. 

Teachers, scoutmasters, sand other 
outsiders often have more standing 
than parents in these years when the 
boy or girl is struggling for indepen- 
dence from the family. Within the fam- 
ily Father may have an edge over 
Mother, who represents the complete 
dependence of infancy. Since Father 
hasn’t worn the apron full time, it is 
often easier for him to untie the strings. 
Both boy and girl are likely to turn 
to him for advice on how to behave 
in grown-up ways and for help in 
solving problems that may only seem 
serious to them or may in truth be so. 
A boy in particular will want his 
father, not his mother, to fill in what 
sex information he still lacks and clar- 
ify any misinformation he has picked 
up from his friends. As he enters pu- 
berty he needs his father’s reassurance 
about physical changes which. may 
come too rapidly for him to cope with, 
or so slowly as to make him fear he is 
falling behind the other boys. 

The teen-ager has an abundance of 
energy to invest in relationships with 
other teen-agers, both boys and girls. 
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He wants to know how he is doing but 
often is unable to ask advice or take 
suggestions. Father still stands as the 
symbol of strength and dependability 
in the adolescent’s world of changing 
values and conflicting emotions. De- 
spite open resistance, his boy and girl 
desperately need his approval, al- 
though not necessarily his blanket 
agreement to everything they want to 
have or to do. 


MUST FATHER BE OLD-FASHIONED? 


Although Father may expect his 
teen-age boy and girl to call him old- 
fashioned whether he deserves the term 
or not, it is worth the effort to keep 
informed about what “the crowd” is 
doing and thinking. The young people 
need to conform to their group, but 
they do not thrive on being abandoned 
entirely to their own devices. And 
there certainly are areas in which a 
man’s experience is more comfortable 
to lean on than a woman’s. A boy 
may need his father’s help in extricat- 
ing himself from “hot-rod” games or 
other dangerous fads. He can learn 
best from a man that the bully is not 
necessarily “brave” or to be admired. 
A girl is reassured by her father’s in- 
terest in a reasonable time for coming 
home from a date, in the suitability of 
places to go for refreshments after a 
football game. To his adolescent 
daughter Father is the safe, comforta- 
ble male on whom she can try out her 
new party dress, her new hair-do; she 
values his tactful suggestions on her 
appearance and behavior as a forecast 
of how the boys her own age will re- 
spond to her, and she glows when he 
expresses his admiration. Young peo- 
ple are constantly treading the thin 
line between good fun and danger, be- 
tween maintaining their integrity and 
not being priggish. Parents cannot 
avoid anxiety about their teen-agers’ 
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exposure to possible hurt and unhap- 
piness. But on the basis of a long-stand- 
ing friendship they can help their 
young people to conduct themselves in 
accordance with the family’s principles 
and ideals. In his own way, as a mother 
in hers, a father who feels with them 
and tries to understand their dilemmas 
can be of inestimable help. 

As a girl approaches the time for 
her own marriage, her father may feel 
some resentment toward these callow 
young men to whom he must entrust 
her. How can any of them be worthy 
of her? How can she choose for herself 
the one with whom to spend her life? 
Of course her father is anxious about 
her future. But he may also—and quite 
understandably—be stalling off the 
painful moment of giving her up to a 
rival. The groundwork for her happy 
marriage has been laid long before. 
Now her father will help her best by 
leaving her free to transfer her feelings 
to a young man with whom she can go 
on to full self-realization as woman 
and wife. 

With his adolescent son a father may 
encounter a more bristly problem. The 
boy is trying to be like his father, per- 
haps to surpass him. Father may be 
gratified as his son reaches higher than 
he himself was able to go. Or he may 
be unable to face the rising curve of 
his son’s life span while his own is be- 
ginning to decline. Tim’s father, re- 
turning from his son’s high school 
graduation, was puzzled to find him- 
self quite depressed when he should | 
have been filled with pride. Realizing 
that each step his son made toward 
manhood meant his own closer ap- 
proach to old age, he also saw that he 
must accept this fact for his own sake 
and his son’s. Insight into these mixed 
feelings helped him regain his com- 
posure, and he found comfort when 
Tim asked his advice in planning his 
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freshman courses. A father who has 
been a friend to his child never stops 
being needed. 

At the same time, both Father and 
Mother are bound to feel an emptiness 
developing in their lives as the children 
grow up and go away. Being a parent 
involves making a considerable invest- 
ment of love, of time and thought, in 
one’s children. If it makes life richer 
when the children are at home, does it 
not also mean a more painful void 
when they leave to make homes of 
their own? » 

Fortunately, it need not. The richer 
the family life, the more mellowness 
and maturity it brings to its adults par- 
ticipants. The father and mother who 
together have shared in their children’s 
growing have built a relationship with 
each other which will not fail them 
now. They have also achieved a rela- 
tionship with their children which will 
continue in love and friendship, though 
perhaps at a distance. And Father can 
begin to think of grandfatherhood, 
which, free of the daily demands and 
anxieties of child care, is for many 
fathers the crowning joy of all. 


FEAR REACTION See STARTLE 
RESPONSE. 


FEARS See ANIMALS; ANXIETY; 
BEDTIME FEARS; DARKNESS; NIGHT- 
MARES; THUNDER; TOILET, FEAR OF; 
VACUUM CLEANER; WATER—FEAR OF 
and article How to Handle Children’s 


. Fears, page 82. 


FEEBLE-MINDED CHILD See 
RETARDED CHILD. 


FEEDING See APPETITE; BOTTLE 
FEEDING; BREAST FEEDING, EATING 
HABITS; FEEDING PROBLEMS; NEW 
FOODS; NUTRITION; SPECIAL DIETS. 


Feeding Problems 


FEEDING PROBLEMS The 
healthy baby develops a good appetite 
early and the healthy child continues 
with a good appetite. Feeding prob- 
lems usually start when parents worry 
too much about appetite and nutrition 
and force or beg a child to eat. 

It might help to bear the following 
in mind: (1) Although a child’s ap- 
petite may seem small to adults, it is 
usually big enough for his own needs. 
Sometimes a mother is so anxious for 
her youngster to eat well that no 
amount seems enough. (2) A child’s 
appetite is often uneven. It may be 
good for two meals a day and “bird- 
like” for the third. It normally falls off 
a bit during periods of slow growth, 
which should not alarm parents. Most 
children eat less when they are teeth- 
ing, overtired, excited; they also eat less 
before, during, and after an illness, 
even a mild cold. Eager to help a child 
get his strength back after sickness, 
many a mother starts urging at this time 
—forgetting that, as he improves, his 
appetite will return naturally. (3) 
Adults who now eat everything some- 
times forget that they didn’t like every- 
thing as children. A youngster is build- 
ing up his food experience, and he 
shouldn’t be expected to like every 
kind of cereal, vegetable, and meat at 
the beginning. (4) With their knowl- 
edge of well-balanced diet, many par- 
ents today worry too much about it. 
Not every meal—nor even a day’s food 
—has to be well balanced. A child who 
has eggs for breakfast and meat at 
night doesn’t also need protein for 
lunch. If he has orange juice for break- 
fast and vegetable soup for lunch, he 
doesn’t need spinach in the evening. 
Another factor is that children differ 
in bodily needs and are often pretty 
good at satisfying them through their 
own choice of food. Doctors have often 
found that the thin but wiry child who 
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is greedy for meat, eggs, and cheese 
actually does need lots of protein and 
less starch than his mother thinks he 
needs. 

All of this does not mean that par- 
ents should let their child’s appetite be 
their only guide. Given complete free- 
dom, most boys and girls would prob- 
ably eat more sweets than are good for 
them. Parents still need their knowl- 
edge of nutrition but they need to 
know, too, that they can trust young 
appetites far more than we did in the 
past. The infant who seems content 
and is gaining at a rate that suits his 
doctor can be trusted to take all the 
milk he needs. If, when he is started 
on solid food, he balks at his first taste 
of cereal, he may like strained fruit 
instead. Most babies do, and once they 
are used to fruit, they usually take to 
cereal too. 

As a child grows older, this same 
relaxed approach is still a good one. 
If he doesn’t like one vegetable, he 
may like another. There is such a va- 
riety of fruits and vegetables—canned, 
fresh, and frozen, cooked and raw— 
that a mother can usually find several 
to a child’s liking. Foods refused at first 
can be presented again from time to 
time as children get older and tastes 
change and broaden. 

Lack of appetite for a short period, 
therefore, or a craving for one type of 
food does not indicate a “problem.” 
When parents do find themselves 
thinking about a “feeding problem,” 
the first sensible step is to consult the 
child’s doctor. After examining for any 
physical causes, he will help with the 
next course of action, which will in- 
clude points like: 


1. Don’t worry. Children don’t 
starve themselves. 


2. Forget coaxing or begging. It 
gives a youngster the idea that eating 
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is something he does for his parents— 
not for his own satisfaction. And it fol- 
lows that by refusing to eat he can get 
extra attention, perhaps even a “bribe.” 
Scolding or threatening does nothing 
but make him tense and further de- 
crease his appetite. 


3. Check on the eating habits and 
food fads of the rest of the family, Are 
the grownups setting a good example? 


4. Have mealtime a happy time. 
Eating is fundamentally a pleasurable 
experience, and the pleasure can be 
taken away if pressure, tension, or anx- 
iety is brought to the table. When 
adults lead busy lives, meals are some- 
times just a hurried “necessity” instead 
of easygoing and pleasant get-to- 
gethers. A “surprise” once in a while 
can stimulate a youngster’s appetite: a 
buffet, for example, with small sand- 
wiches, celery, carrot strips, etc., from 
which he can make his own selection. 


5. The child under five or six may be 
better off eating before his parents do. 
However, his mother or someone else 
should be available for conversation 
and company, It’s hard for a young 
child to have to wait through a lei- 
surely adult meal. Perhaps he can join 
his parents just for dessert. On the 
other hand, eating with the rest of the 
family should certainly be encouraged 
as soon as the child seems ready for it. 
Like adults, he finds food that is at- 
tractively served more appealing. Plas- 
tic cups, plates, and spoons in bright 


colors are both practical and pleasing. + 


6. Try serving, as often as possible, 
only the foods the child likes—and 
make no comment, through words or 
manner, on how much or how little 
he eats. This may be hard and seem 
not to be working at first, for a child 
is likely to be suspicious of this new 
indifference. Having an ideal meal in 
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an ideal atmosphere firmly rejected by 
her youngster can make any mother 
more tense, and she may feel caught 
in a vicious cycle of tension-adds-to- 
problem, problem-adds-to tension. But 
if she can keep in mind that the child 
will eat eventually, and if she can re- 
main relaxed and consistent, he will 
soon learn to let his own appetite be 
his guide. Little by little, as he gets 
back his natural pleasure in eating, 
other foods can be added. 


Where problems are caught early, 
the calm, friendly, more casual attitude 
usually works wonders. Where the 
problems are severe or of long stand- 
ing, overcoming them takes a lot of 
time and patience. But experience has 
shown that the relaxed attitude is more 
successful than worrying, begging, 
coaxing, forcing. Experience has also 
shown, however, that it is much easier 
to avoid feeding problems in the first 
place by letting nature and a child’s 
own appetite lead the way from the 
very beginning. 

See also APPETITE; EATING HABITS; 
NEW FOODS; NUTRITION; SELF-DEMAND 
SCHEDULE; TENSION. 


FEEDING THE FAMILY See 
NUTRITION; SPECIAL DIETS. 


FEELING LIFE From the end of 
the fourth month of pregnancy on, the 
muscles of the unborn baby begin to 
be active. The mother feels this ac- 
tivity, in the fifth month or later, as a 
fluttering in the lower abdomen, 
at first faint and intermittent, then 
more marked as the baby’s muscles 
strengthen and the baby moves arms 
and legs and changes position. The 
baby’s muscular activity as first felt by 
the mother is called quickening or 
“feeling life.” 

See also PRENATAL DEVELOPMENT 
and article Having a Baby, page 768. 


Fidgeting 


FEET See FLAT FEET; PIGEON 
TOE; SHOES. 


FERTILITY See REPRODUCTION; 
STERILITY and article Family Planning, 
page 365. 


FETUS The term used for the un- 
born baby from the third month of 
pregnancy to birth. 

See also PRENATAL DEVELOPMENT 
and articles Childbirth, page 825; Hav- 
ing a Baby, page 768. 


FEVER See TEMPERATURE. 


FIBBING See IMAGINATION; LY- 
ING; WHITE LIES. 


FIDGETING A youngster who 
“just can’t sit still” may be only teem- 
ing with pent-up energy or more likely 
in a state of conflict between what he 
ought to do and what he would like 
to do. In either case the boredom of 
enforced inactivity—waiting politely 
through the after-dinner conversation 
of adult guests, or sitting quietly 
through a church service—serves only 
to aggravate the fidgeting. 

Extreme fidgeting may be caused by 
too much over-all restraint, by too. 
many do’s and don'ts. A child’s natural 
impulses constantly repressed seek an 
outlet, and this may in some cases take 
the form of fidgeting. Sometimes, too, 
children become fidgety because of a 
generally tense atmosphere in the 
home, or in imitation of their parents 
(who may be unaware of their own 
restlessness). Some adolescents, when 
they are changing so fast physically 
and emotionally, react by being very 
restless. 

The quiet children aren’t always 
truly relaxed children, any more than 
a quiet home is necessarily a relaxed 
home. In a genuinely relaxed environ- 
ment, boisterous little people can let 
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off enough steam with a hammer toy or 
drum and especially by opportunities 
to be noisy and active outdoors, or in 
a part of the house where their noise 
won’t bother others. When they do 
calm down, the quietness is authentic 
—for that superenergy has been ex- 
pended, not bottled up. 

See also TENSION and articles Emo- 
tional Security and Discipline, page 
202; Making the Home a Happy Place, 
page 356; What the New Psychology 
Can Mean to Parents, page 175; What 
We Know about the Development of 
Healthy Personalities in Children, 
page 25. 


FIGHTING See AGGRESSIVENESS; 
QUARRELING. 


FINGER PAINTS One of the 
most deeply satisfying, joyous mediums 
of expression for children is finger 
painting. As any parent of a finger- 
paint artist knows, the term is some- 
what misleading—for palms, fists, and 
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elbows come into use too. Finger 
paints can be purchased in large jars 
in most art-supply shops, department 
stores, and toy stores that carry cre- 
ative materials for children. Some par- 
ents, however, find that homemade 
paint is cheaper, and the supply can 
be readily renewed. There are several 
variations of the finger-paint recipe, 
but two basic ones are: 


1. Boil a mixture of one cup starch 
and two quarts water until it reaches 
the consistency of a thick soup; allow 
to cool a bit and add one cup mild 
soapflakes, Stir until thoroughly mixed. 


2. Combine one cup sugar and two 
cups flour with two cups water; add 
mixture slowly to six cups boiling 
water, stirring constantly until it thick- 
ens. 


The completed basic mixtures are 
poured into screw-top jars (pint-size is 
convenient). Color is then added to 
each jar with poster paint. Vegetable 
coloring may be used, but the results 
are usually not as vivid. 

Finger painting is best done on a 
large, flat, washable surface like the 
kitchen table, of the right height for 
the child. Most children prefer to work 
standing up, so a sturdy low stool may 
be needed for the painter to stand on. 
The painter should wear a smock or 
coverall; a plastic or oilcloth apron 
will help to keep him dry. He should 
roll up his sleeves. Further equipment 
includes: a pan of water, a sponge for 
wetting the paper and cleaning up, a 
spoon or spatula, and large sheets of 
glazed paper (shelf paper will do). 
Plenty of newspaper spread on the 
floor will speed the cleaning-up after- 
ward, but these are water paints, and 
Finger Painting — The young finger painter is not 
merely making a picture, but exploring color, the 


feel of paint, and the movement of working. Space 
and freedom from worry about mess are essential. 
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spills and spatters are quickly washed 
off the walls, table, and floor as well 
as the child. Most important is that he 
should have space and freedom to 
work regardless of mess. 

To begin, the paper is well damp- 
ened on both sides with the sponge and 
smoothed flat, glazed side up. A spoon- 
ful of paint of the desired color is 
dropped on the paper. The painter 
then goes to work, adding colors as he 
wishes. Two- and three-year-olds gen- 
erally need help to set up and clean up, 
but older children can prepare the 
work themselves and may be given ac- 
cess to the paint jars. Paintings are 
spread to dry on newspapers but 
should be removed before completely 
dry. 

Grownups who are tempted to dip 
into the paint themselves might better 
keep hands off a youngster’s efforts and 
undertake their own masterpiece. The 
very young finger painter is not trying 
just to make a “picture.” He is enjoy- 
ing, among other things, the feel of 
the paint, the color, the bodily motion 
he puts into his work. Older children 
may put their finger paintings to prac- 
tical, attractive use decorating such 
things as lampshades, trays, tiles, 
wastebaskets. 

See also PLAY EQUIPMENT and 
articles Art Experiences for All Chil- 
dren, page 564; Children Grow through 
Play, page 741; Making the Home a 
Happy Place, page 356. 


FINGER - SUCKING See SUCK- 
ING; THUMB-SUCKING. 


FIRST AID The temporary, im- 
mediate care given a suddenly sick or 
injured person before he is in a doc- 
tor’s hands may mean, at times, merely 
comfort. But at other times such care 
may mean the difference between life 
and death. Some member of every 
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household should know the funda- 
mentals of first aid. Teen-agers may 
find a first-aid course of lifetime value 
to themselves and others in meeting 
emergencies. 

A first-aid kit is a sensible item to 
have in the home. There are several 
types—from pocket size (for a young- 
ster going on a hike through the 
woods, for instance) and automobile 
kits to the first-aid supplies that are 
part of the family medicine cabinet. 


Many families find the American Red 


Cross First Aid Textbook a helpful 
thing to have in the home. 

A practical, basic first-aid kit might 
contain: 


Sterile prepared bandages and com- 
presses of assorted sizes 

Sterile 3- or 4-inch gauze squares 

Gauze bandage rolls (1- and 2-inch) 

Triangular bandages 

Roll of adhesive tape (⁄2- or 34-inch) 

Antiseptic 

Tube of petroleum jelly 

Mineral oil (1-ounce eye-dropper bot- 
tle filled with oil, sterilized by plac- 
ing filled bottle in boiling water for 
15 minutes) 

Paper cups 

Tweezers (for removing splinters) 

Syrup of ipecac (to induce vomiting 
in some cases of poisoning) 


See also ACCIDENT PREVENTION, 
ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION; BITES, ANI- 
MAL; BITES, INSECT; BLEEDING, MA- 
JOR; BRUISES; BURNS; CHAFING AND 
CHAPPING; CONVULSIONS; EYE, FOR- 
EIGN OBJECTS IN; FRACTURES; FROST- 
BITE; HEAT EXHAUSTION; INFECTIONS; 
INFLAMMATION; MEDICINE CABINET, 
MOTION SICKNESS; NOSEBLEED; POI- 
SONING; SPLINTERS; SPRAINS; STRAINS; 
SUNBURN; SUNSTROKE, HEATSTROKE; 
SWALLOWING FOREIGN OBJECTS; TOUR- 
NIQUET and article Modern Health 
Resources, page 482. 
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FIRST BABY Only parents can 
know fully the new light and vitality 
that spreads through a home the day 
their newborn is tenderly placed in his 
own special place there. At the same 
time, however, they know, too, that 
caring for a new baby is a job. View- 
ing those early weeks as a period of 
learning about the job—of adding more 
to what they already sense and know 
about it—is a good attitude for a new 
mother and father. 

As precisely as they have planned, 
many a new father and mother have 
moments of bewilderment—even help- 
lessness—during the first few weeks 
of living with a new baby. The 
sounds that are uniquely an infant’s— 
the snuffles, grunts, snorts, and whimp- 
ers—can be disturbing to uninitiated 
adults. If an infant is not hungry and 
is generally comfortable, the queer 
noises are nothing to worry about. All 
babies make them. 

Perhaps the most important step in 
these first weeks is for the new mother 
to trust in herself. An attempt to de- 
fine maternal instinct would certainly 
include willingness and, out of that 
willingness, judgment. After all, it’s 
mothers who invented ways of diaper- 
ing and ways of burping. Parents can 
sense, for instance, that an infant is 
happier when he is handled slowly and 
easily. They can see that he wants a 
lot of uninterrupted rest. Visitors can 
have their “peek” noiselessly when he’s 
asleep. Tender cuddling by relatives is 
an extra portion of love for him—but 
he can’t take too large a portion. He 
has just come from the calm of a pro- 
tecting womb, and he has to get used 
to his new world. Trusting their own 
feelings and common sense, and trust- 
ing their baby, the new mother and 
father relax sooner. In this they give 
an important first gift to the child— 
an atmosphere free of anxiety. 
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A most practical measure for new 
parents is having help in the house 
when the mother first comes home 
from the hospital. The mother who sets 
out industriously to perform her usual 
household routine can render herself, 
her baby, and her husband a great dis- 
service. She too has some adjusting to 
do, and fatigue comes easily. A father 
who has worked all day is tired when 
he comes home. When there is too 
much effort to get things done, that 
easygoing atmosphere is lost. If there 
is no help to be had—not even that 
of a friend or relative—necessary tasks 
should be done the easiest way. In 
most cases, for instance, laundry can 
be sent out and heavy groceries sent in. 

Another practical step is working 
out a daily schedule. Generally, the 
baby is dressed, has his bath, nap, air- 
ing, and is put to bed at about the 
same time every day. This makes a 
good time for Mother to have a nap. 
Some infants establish a feeding sched- 
ule very early. Sooner or later that too 
can be counted on at about the same 
time every day. There are practical 
advantages for parents in self-demand 
feeding too. Even when he has estab- 
lished his own schedule, if the infant 
isn’t asking for his meal there’s no 
reason why his mother can’t take an- 
other half hour to finish some chore 
before feeding him. It isn’t going to 
harm him if his airing or bath is 
skipped a few times for her conveni- 
ence. Routine and efficiency are help- 
ful, but to aim for perfection in them 
is not. 

See also BATHING BABY; “BLUES” 
AFTER CHILDBIRTH; BOTTLE FEED- 
ING; BREAST FEEDING; DIAPERS; FEED- 
ING PROBLEMS; HOUSEHOLD HELP; 
LAYETTE AND BABY EQUIPMENT; SELF- 
DEMAND SCHEDULE and articles Having 
a Baby, page 768; Infancy: Off to a 
Good Start, page 282. 
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FIRST-BORN See BROTHERS AND 
SISTERS; JEALOUSY AND RIVALRY; NEW 
BABY IN FAMILY; QUARRELING; TEAS- 
ING. 

FISH-LIVER OILS See VITAMINS. 


FLAT FEET Concern about flat 
feet in youngsters is usually unneces- 
sary. About half the human race have 
flat feet. In many children they are 
normal, in that they serve as well as 
feet with what is generally considered 
a normal arch. 

True flatfoot is rare. The condition 
is usually acquired and is first noticed 
at about the age of two. 

Toeing in or out may cause parents 
to worry. Nagging a youngster to 
“walk straight” is usually ineffective 
and can make him as unhappy as nag- 
ging about anything else. A slight toe- 
ing in actually uses muscles that will 
strengthen the arch. Parents who are 
disturbed about a child’s toeing in or 
out will find that a visit to an ortho- 
pedist can remove a good deal of the 
worry. 

The trend today is to leave flat feet 
alone unless they cause pain or ex- 
cessive fatigue or may possibly bring 
about a postural disability. In such 
cases corrective shoes are frequently 
prescribed. Parents may also be 
called upon to help their youngsters 
by teaching the regular performance 
of muscle-strengthening exercises. 

See also PIGEON TOE; SHOES. 


FLUORIDES The possible value 
of fluorides to dental health came to 
light some years ago with the discovery 
that communities using water with high 
natural fluoride contents had a lower 
incidence of dental caries. It appeared 
that more resistance to tooth decay 
went along with more fluoride content 
in the tooth enamel. j 

While research is still going on as to 
the full effects of fluorides, a number 
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of communities have used artificial 
fluoridation for water supplies that 
contain too little of natural fluorides. 
Where this has been done an over-all 
reduction of dental decay among chil- 
dren has been reported. 

Some experts recommend topical 
application—applying the fluoride sub- 
stance directly to the children’s teeth. 
Topical application is usually given 
every two or three years, so that new 
teeth are treated as they erupt. Fluo- 
ride supplements are sometimes given. 
Consult your dentist or health depart- 
ment about this. 

See also DENTAL CARE; 
CARIES. 


DENTAL 


FONTANELS See SOFT SPOTS. 


FOOD POISONING Frequently 
—but mistakenly—called “ptomaine 
poisoning,” food poisoning results from 
eating food which has become con- 
taminated or which is in itself poison- 
ous (“toadstools,” for example). 

Some foods, when improperly 
cooked or stored, offer excellent breed- 
ing ground for staphylococcic bacteria. 
Custards (plain or in pastry) and 
creamed foods, gravies, leftover meats 
and “cold cuts,” for instance, spoil 
easily. Observing common-sense sani- 
tary measures when preparing and 
storing food, covering it to keep out 
insects, and having dependable refrig- 
eration help to prevent spoilage. 

The best way to avoid things like 
poisonous mushrooms and wild berries 
is, of course, to keep the young child 
away from them and teach the older 
child to recognize them. 

Common symptoms of food poison- 
ing are: nausea, vomiting, abdominal 
pain and cramps, and diarrhea. If a 
child displays these symptoms and it is 
positively known that he has eaten 
some poisonous food, the immediate 
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treatment is to induce vomiting (see 
POISONING). Where food poisoning is 
not certain, however, the symptoms de- 
mand the immediate attention of a 
doctor, not only for proper treatment 
of poisoning, but because they can 
sometimes be confused with those of 
appendicitis. 

See also APPENDICITIS; DIARRHEA; 
POISONING; POISON CONTROL CENTERS; 
SANITATION; STOMACH-ACHE; VOMIT- 
ING. 


FOOTBALL See ATHLETICS. 


FOREIGN OBJECTS See EAR, 
EYE, NOSE, FOREIGN OBJECTS IN; 
SWALLOWING FOREIGN OBJECTS. 


FORMULAS As substitutes for 
mother’s milk, formulas are basically 
composed of cow’s milk, sugar in some 
form, and water. Modern medicine has 
perfected them to the point where the 
formula-fed infant is fundamentally 
well nourished. 

Evaporated milk is often used in 
preparing formulas. It has many ad- 
vantages. The unopened can stays 
fresh indefinitely and needs no refrig- 
eration. It is cleaner, more easily di- 
gested and, in many areas, cheaper 
than fresh milk. 

Canned dried milk is also used, as 
are prepared dry or liquid formulas re- 
quiring only the addition of water. 
Fully prepared formulas, to which 
nothing need be added, have recently 
become available. Although usually ex- 
pensive, they will be welcomed by 
some new mothers for emergency or 
travel use. 

When pasteurized fresh milk is used, 
doctors usually suggest diluting it with 
water. They often recommend boiling 
it, too, not only to sterilize it, but to 
make it more digestible. 

Adding sugar to cow’s milk makes it 
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more nearly like mother’s milk and 
satisfies a baby’s energy needs. Many 
varieties of sugar are used—for exam- 
ple, ordinary granulated sugar, brown 
sugar, honey, maple syrup. Commonly 
used forms are dextrin-maltose prepa- 
rations and corn syrup. 

A baby’s initial formula is usually 
worked out by the hospital or the doc- 
tor. Occasionally some change in it 
may appear necessary. The baby may 
have diarrhea, for instance, or indiges- 
tion, may seem eternally hungry, or 
simply reject the bottle. If he seems un- 
happy with his formula, a call to the 
doctor brings help more quickly and 
dependably than experimenting and he 
might suggest strengthening or weak- 
ening the formula or changing its in- 
gredients. 

Preparing a formula for the first 
time can seem a considerable task. 
Common-sense elimination of unneces- 
sary steps and a bit of practice usually 
make a simple job of it. A few helpful 
pointers are: 

Prepare formula at the same time 
each day. 

Always have extra bottles and nip- 
ples on hand. 

Arrange a separate area—a shelf or 
corner of working table—where equip- 
ment is kept together and empty bottles 
placed after use. 

Have a large, clear working space. 

Even if budget presses, consider the 
value of investing in efficient equip- 
ment: a commercial sterilizer, for in- 
stance, or at least a pot or pan of good 
size so that everything can be sterilized 
at one time. 

If possible, sterilize daily bottles of 
drinking water at same time as formula. 

Conventionally, equipment and for- 
mula have been sterilized separately. 
In recent years, however, doctors have 
generally recommended the terminal 
method of sterilization. This method 
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accomplishes all sterilization in one 
operation and is not only easier, but 
safer. In the terminal method, use the 
following procedure: 


1. Prepare a clean working area. 


2. Wash all equipment in hot soapy 
water and rinse thoroughly in hot run- 
ning water. Scrub bottles, nipples and 
caps with brush. Squeeze water through 
the nipple holes while washing and rins- 
ing them. 


3. Wash and rinse top of can or 
milk bottle and prepare formula. 


4, Pour formula into bottles. 


5. Insert nipple upside down in bot- 
tle and cap loosely. 


6. Put bottles on wire rack in steril- 
izer and add 2 to 3 inches of water to 
sterilizer, Heat. When water comes to 
a boil, cover and let it boil for at least 
25 minutes. 


7. Remove covered pan from heat. 
Keep cover on, until pan is cool to the 
touch (about 11% to 2 hours). 


8. Remove bottles from sterilizer, 
tighten caps and place bottles in re- 
frigerator. 


The word “sterilize” sometimes 
causes parents to worry unduly over 
bacteria remaining in a baby’s formula. 
If the general working area is kept 
clean, and if instructions are followed 
carefully, there is no need for concern. 

See also BOTTLE FEEDING; BREAST 
FEEDING; MILK; NIPPLES, RUBBER; 
NUTRITION and article Infancy: Off to 
a Good Start, page 282. 


FOSTER CARE Children are 
sometimes placed by public or private 
agencies in substitute homes. This fos- 
ter care is often requested by the par- 
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ents themselves for reasons of illness, 
death in the family, or some other 
emergency. In such cases parents, of 
course, retain full legal rights to their 
child. Sometimes disturbed children 
are placed in foster homes as a thera- 
peutic measure, or children are placed 
there before adoption because, as a 
general rule, even the best of institu- 
tions cannot supply the individual at- 
tention and affection on which a child 
thrives. If the placement is by court 
commitment (in the case of a neglected 
child), the parents lose the legal right 
to the child until proper love and care 
can be assured him. 

Whenever possible, a child should 
be helped to understand, on his own 
level, why he is changing homes. A 
social worker usually helps to interpret 
this to him, and throughout the child’s 
stay in the foster home she tries to help 
him adjust to his new environment. 
The chief conflict of loving parents 
who have been forced to seek foster 
care is, basically, that of sharing the 
child’s love with the substitute parents. 
It will be easier for them if they realize 
that a substitute family can help give 
their child a good feeling about family 
living. The social worker will advise 
them about visits and letters or tele- 
phone calls which will lessen the sharp- 
ness of the separation and show the 
child that his “real” mother and father 
do care about him. 

Whether the placement has been 
made through a private or public 
agency, the parents are expected to 
contribute to the child’s support to the 
extent they can afford. Although there 
are not enough foster homes at present 
to permit every child who needs one to 
be placed in an ideal situation, good 
placement agencies maintain high 
standards and exercise regular super- 
vision over foster care. Besides the 
physical comforts of the foster home, 
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the agencies try also to make sure that 
the general environment is a whole- 
some one and that the substitute par- 
ents are people who enjoy taking care 
of children. 

Those seeking foster care for a child 
or those who would like to take a child 
into their home (for which they will be 
paid) can consult their local council 
of social agencies or public welfare de- 
partment. 

See also ADOPTION; FAMILY BREAK- 
UP; SEPARATION FROM MOTHER. 


4-H CLUBS Any rural boy or girl 
aged 10 to 20 may become a member 
of a 4-H Club. The only requirement 
is participation in a farm, home, or 
community activity willing to try the 
best scientific methods in the chosen 
enterprise. A wide variety of projects 
are carried out—among them owning 
and caring for livestock or poultry, 
planning and growing gardens, market- 
ing farm products, farm engineering, 
preserving fruits and vegetables and 


4-H Clubs — 4-H clubs exist to bring scientific and 
technical knowledge to rural districts. Young people 
between 10 and 20 are offered the opportunity to 
learn a wide variety of agricultural and practical 
skills, and to meet others in often isolated localities. 
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preparing food for frozen. storage, 
learning home nursing and first aid, 
and making clothes. 

Each 4-H Club member’s project is 
supervised by the county extension 
agent, an officer employed jointly by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the state colleges of agricul- 
ture, and the county government to 
bring scientific and technical knowl- 
edge and advice to farmers under the 
national agricultural extension service. 

A 4-H Club is usually organized and 
conducted under this officer’s immedi- 
ate supervision; the leader of a club 
may be a clergyman, teacher, or other 
professional man or woman, or a quali- 
fied farmer or homemaker of the com- 
munity, trained by the county agent. 
There are 4-H Clubs in every state as, 
well as Puerto Rico, and similar out-of- 
school rural educational projects are 
being developed in many foreign coun- 
tries. 

Many parents volunteer as 4-H Club 
leaders. Mothers and fathers who don’t 
participate actively nevertheless find a 
good deal of pleasure in their children’s 
4-H Club work. The practical nature 
of the projects gives parents and chil- 
dren mutual interests. Often they learn 
together a newer and more interesting 
or more profitable way of operating. 

The clubs emphasize practical ex- 
perience and good citizenship, the im- 
provement of rural living and working, 
and appreciation and conservation of 
the country’s natural beauty and re- 
sources. Girls and boys who might 
otherwise be isolated find in their 4-H 
Club the fun of working and playing 
together, of friendly co-operation and 
competition with boys and girls of sim- 
ilar age, and an awareness of being 
part of the larger community of the 
nation. 

See also LEISURE TIME; YOUTH OR- 
GANIZATIONS. 
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FRACTURES In a simple frac- 
ture a bone is broken but does not 
pierce the skin. When the broken bone 
does pierce surrounding tissue and 
skin, the fracture is compound. Un- 
skillful handling of a simple fracture 
may result in compound fracture. This 
is one of the basic reasons for the rule: 
Do not move a person who may have 
a broken bone. Wait for the doctor or 
ambulance. 

The most obvious sign of a fracture 
is, of course, the sound or feel of the 
bone as it breaks. Sometimes, however, 
a child may break a bone and not be 
immediately aware of it. Ability to 
move the injured part is not always a 
dependable gauge. In younger children 
especially, a bone may be cracked or 
chipped, or a tiny bone broken, and 
still permit movement. If, following a 
fall or other accident, a child can’t 
move the injured part or complains 
that it hurts when he tries to, he should 
have a medical examination. Some 
cases of fracture may require control 
of bleeding and treatment for shock. 

See also ACCIDENT PREVENTION, 
BLEEDING, MAJOR; FIRST AID; SHOCK; 
TOURNIQUET. 


FRESH AIR The shining eyes and 
glowing cheeks, the keen appetite and 
sound sleep of children who have been 
playing outdoors show the value of 
fresh air. Besides “airing,” they are get- 
ting exercise and valuable direct sun- 
shine (see SUNBATH). It also seems that 
babies who get plenty of fresh air from 
an early age are more resistant to chill- 
ing. 

First outings can begin when a baby 
is about two or three weeks old, pro- 
vided the temperature is over 60 de- 
grees, the air is dry, and he is pro- 
tected from winds. About two or three 
hours a day in the open air is the ideal 
for a baby. Between 10 A.M. and 2 


Fresh Air — Fresh air and sunshine are invaluable for 
children of all ages. First outings can start when a 
baby is two or three weeks old if the temperature 
is suitable. With older children, parents can assign 
outside errands or promote outdoor hobbies. 


p.M. is the best time for winter outings; 
on hot days, before 11 A.M. and after 
2 p.M. Older babies can, of course, be 
out in colder weather. 

When a mother is busy or tired, or 
the weather is unpleasant, the baby 
can nap before an open window or on 
the porch. The sun should not shine 
directly into his eyes. Mosquito netting 
over basket or carriage protects him 
from insects and dust. 

For cold winter outings the baby 
needs warm clothing and covers, 
though he should not be overdressed. 
His hands, feet, and ears (but not his 
face) should be well covered. To find 
out if the baby is warm enough, feel 
his arms, neck, or legs. If he is per- 
spiring, he is too warm. In hot weather 
he needs to wear only a diaper, and 
sometimes a lightweight shirt or sun 
suit. 

A toddler left to explore a safely en- 
closed back yard will often spend hours 
amusing himself. It’s good, of course, 
for him to know every so often that his 
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Entertaining Friends — All children, including the 
pre-school child, need to get along with others. 
Parents should try to guide, rather than forbid 
friendships that worry them, and remember that other 
children are also in the process of growing up. 


mother is nearby and is interested in 
what he’s doing. 

Some young city mothers who don’t 
enjoy “bench-sitting” at the playground 
every day, or who have other things to 
do, take turns watching each other’s 
children. Sometimes, too, on days when 
his mother is too tired or too busy to 
go to the park, a young child can be 
left (properly dressed) to play in his 
room with the windows wide open 
from the top, so there is no danger of 
his falling out. 

Most older boys and girls have activ- 
ities that take them out of doors for at 
least an hour during the day. When 
studies, music practice, reading, hob- 
bies keep them indoors too much of the 
time, parents can provide outdoor play 
equipment, assign outdoor errands and 
jobs, and promote other activities that 
get youngsters into the fresh air. How- 
ever, just as the mother of an infant 
need not be obsessed with the daily 
airing, so no attempt should be made 
to force it on an older child. In the 
natural course of events he will proba- 
bly come around to some form of out- 
door activity that he enjoys. 

See also PLAY GROUPS and article 
Infancy: Off to a Good Start, page 282. 
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FRIENDS All parents know that 
friends are important to their boys and 
girls, but some do not recognize just 
how important. When it becomes a 
nuisance to find friends the same age 
for a child or to accept the ones he 
does have, it’s a temptation to take the 
easiest way out and not bother about it. 
If a two- or three- or four-year-old 
plays happily at home, his mother may 
feel there’s no point in pushing the 
stroller to a neighbor’s house or taking 
a bus to the playground. Time enough 
for friends, she feels, when he goes to 
school. But preschool children do 
need practice in getting along with 
other boys and girls. They don’t exactly 
make friends—they do not even seem 
to play together much of the time, even 
if they have sisters and brothers. But 
children adjust to school life more 
easily if, from an early age, they’ve 
been used to having other boys and 
girls around—sharing toys, copying 
each other, or simply playing side by 
side. 

Most children begin to make friends 
when they go to school. Often a class- 
mate or someone next door becomes a 
child’s “best” friend; sometimes he 
likes several children equally well. 
They may quarrel daily, but they still 
remain friends. Intense friendships 
may continue for a long time or chil- 
dren may change “best” friends fre- 
quently, but while they last these 
friendships mean a lot. As boys and 
girls grow older it’s sometimes hard for 
parents when they seem to value their 
contemporaries more than their hith- 
erto all-important parents. Friendships, 
however, are vitally important to a 
child’s happiness and emotional devel- 
opment, besides being a way of learn- 
ing to get along with others. 

Whether their child has one friend 
or many, almost all parents can find 
something wrong with their son’s or 
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daughter’s choice of companions. 
Sometimes parents’ objections are un- 
fair or unrealistic, but sometimes they 
are well founded. A particular boy or 
girl may act in a way that is wild and 
destructive, or sneaky and unreliable. 
Those who have worked with parents 
and children agree, however, that only 
very rarely does a child exert so bad an 
influence that other children must be 
denied his companionship. A little 
gentle guidance can often do a great 
deal to lead the children involved 
toward more wholesome and creative 
activities. Instead of forbidding Henry 
to play with John because John is so 
destructive, the parents of both boys 
might get together to set up a carpentry 
bench, for instance, and to take turns 
supervising until the boys show that 
they can use it constructively by them- 
selves. 

It broadens one’s outlook to remem- 
ber that other people’s children are 
also in the process of growing up; they 
aren’t permanently “a bad influence” 
any more than one’s own children are. 
“Influencing” works two ways: some- 
times one’s own child is influenced, for 
good or bad; but sometimes it’s he who 
has an influence, good or bad, on an- 
other child. We cannot always know 
what it is that one child sees in another, 
nor what he gets from the friendship. 
But we can be pretty certain that he is 
getting something that satisfies some 
emotional need. Whatever his parents’ 
private opinion may be, he needs the 
chance to develop and express loyalty 
to his chosen friend, to entertain and to 
visit him. 

If parents criticize certain friends or 
forbid friendships, this is likely to 
make them even more desirable. In- 
stead of trying to steer a child away 
from these friendships (except in most 
unusual cases), parents might find 
ways of supplementing them. If they 
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think he’s not getting enough intellec- 
tual stimulation or enough outdoor 
play with his friends, parents can use 
their ingenuity to provide these in other 
ways, while still respecting the child’s 
own choices of companions. 

When a child has a hard time mak- 
ing friends, whether he’s 6 or 16, he 
needs help—occasionally the help of a 
trained counselor. However, there’s 
much that parents themselves can do. 
At first it may be up to them to make 
all the suggestions for getting together 
with other children. If the family lives 
in an isolated spot or far away from 
other children, the parents may have 
to find ways of providing companion- 
ship. When a child is unable to make 
friends for himself in the rough-and- 
tumble world of school and play- 
ground, his parents can make it easier 
by inviting one or two classmates to 
the house for a marshmallow roast or 
to a movie or ball game and then step 


Friends — The closeness, sharing, and feeling of be- 
longing with one’s contemporaries that friendship 
brings are vital to children. If a child finds difficulty 
in making friends, for personal or practical reasons, 
parents should do all they can fo help. 
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into the background as soon as possi- 
ble. Parents don’t, of course, want to 
buy popularity for their children. But 
when a child is shy or in a new neigh- 
borhood or going through a particu- 
larly trying phase, then it does no harm 
to get things going by “priming the 
pump” and making it especially easy 
for boys and girls to feel welcome in 
his home. y 
Whether a child makes friends easily 
or with difficulty, he will be helped if 
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his parents remember that it is the 
friendship itself that counts more than 
the actual virtues of his friend. The 
closeness and the sharing and the feel- 
ing of belonging with one’s own con- 
temporaries are what matter. 

See also CRUSHES; GANGS; POPULAR- 
ITY; VISITING and articles Early Steps 
in Growing Up, page 675; Making the 
Home a Happy Place, page 356; What 
We Know about the Development of 
Healthy Personalities in Children, page 
25. 
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UR WORLD has become smaller, 

the countries grown closer in 
space and increasingly dependent on 
each other, but in human terms the 
world remains as divided as ever. We 
emphasize the ways in which men dif- 
fer, and neglect the similarities that 
are really more fundamental. The 
group labels we pin on people refer- 
ring to their national origin, to their 
race or inherited physical appearance, 
to their religion, to their customs and 
traditions—all these serve to remind 
us that others are somehow “different.” 
Some children grow up to accept such 
differences as natural or even attrac- 
tive characteristics that add interest 
and a welcome variety to human con- 
tacts; too many others, however, react 
to them with fear, suspicion, or hate, 
and brand the different as inferior or 
bad. 

The causes of such variations in at- 
titude are not always easy to discover, 
but these causes must be understood 
if we are to be successful in bringing 
up children who will feel that it is 
far more desirable to have co-opera- 
tion rather than conflict, and to have 
peace—within our nation and among 
nations—rather than hostility. With 
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our world growing more and more in- 
terdependent, the problem of better 
human relations has become more ur- 
gent, and it is not surprising that ordi- 
nary people as well as social scientists 
are now growing aware of its impor- 
tance. Most of us are prepared to 
agree that prejudice is bad, that it 
prevents the full realization of a demo- 
cratic society, and that it makes for a 
fundamental barrier in achieving a 
peaceful world. What, then, can we 
do about it? 

There is no easy answer to this 
question and no simple technique that 
can solve all the problems. This is so 
mainly because children acquire their 
prejudices from many different sources 
and in many different ways. Our at- 
tack upon prejudice needs to be cor- 
respondingly varied. Unless we realize 
how complex this problem is, our ef- 
forts to solve it will lead only to pes- 
simism and disillusionment. 

On one point we can be definite 
and dogmatic: no child is born with 
prejudice. There is no such thing as 
an inherited “dislike of the unlike”; 
no fear of foreigners is carried in the 
germ plasm. Children start life with- 
out prejudice; they learn it from oth- 
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ers. As the song in South Pacific ex- 
presses it, they've “got to be carefully 
taught” to hate. 


PARENTS AND PREJUDICE 


Mainly, children learn prejudice 
from their parents, sometimes so early 
in life that when they grow up they 
often mistakenly think of it as “nat- 
ural” or “instinctive.” Parents trans- 
mit their own system of values to chil- 
dren in a hundred different ways. They 
may, for example, forbid their chil- 
dren to play with anyone whose skin 
is darker or whose accent is foreign 
and severely punish such transgres- 
sions. Or they may speak slightingly 
of members of some minority group 
who are moving into their neighbor- 
hood, or of the racial, religious, or 
national background of a candidate 
for public office. When a five-year-old 
says of his next-door neighbors, “Why 
don’t they go back where they came 
from?” he is almost certainly repeat- 
ing what he has heard at home. 
Strangely, enough, many parents are 
apparently quite unaware of the part 
they play in this learning process. In 
one investigation, Southern white par- 
ents seemed honestly to have forgotten 
that they had ever ordered their chil- 
dren not to play with Negroes. It was 
the children who were quite explicit 
about having received these orders 
from their parents. 

Sometimes parents exert their in- 
fluence so indirectly and so subtly that 
it is not surprising that they them- 
selves are not aware of what they are 
doing. Variations in the tone of voice 
when talking about certain people or 
in the form of greeting them; a note 
of exasperation or of condescension; 
a lifting of the eyebrows or a shrug 
of the shoulders; or, on the other 
hand, even going out of their way to 
appear gracious, as many white peo- 
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ple do to colored ones—any of these 
things in context may convey a mean- 
ing that gradually becomes unmistak- 
able to children. Yet a parent may 
honestly say: “I don’t know where 
my child got such prejudices. He cer- 
tainly didn’t learn them from me. I’m 
so careful!” 

There is a story of a five-year-old 
boy who came home one day from 
kindergarten full of enthusiasm for a 
new friend, Charlie Barnes. He asked 
his mother whether he might bring 
Charlie home for lunch and to play 
in the afternoon, and she gave her 
permission. Then, because they lived 
in a “mixed” neighborhood, she re- 
membered to ask, “By the way, is 
Charlie Barnes white or colored?” The 
little boy replied, “I don’t know, 
Mother. I forgot to look. I'll look the 
next time I see him.” Until that mo- 
ment it had apparently never occurred 
to him to “look.” Now he learned to 
make a new distinction—to classify 
people according to lines of division 
which were evidently important to his 
parents, who of course played the dom- 
inant role in his life. To be sure, many 
young children do notice skin color, 
but they are not apt to react to it as 
something inferior, or superior, un- 
less they have been led in that direc- 
tion. 

Some children are particularly for- 
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that such distinctions as color are ir- 
relevant in judging the worth of an 
individual; that they have no validity 
as a system of grading people; that 
membership in one group need not 
imply hostility toward another. The 
problem of bringing up a child as 
free as possible from prejudice has 
its beginning, therefore, in the prob- 
lem of endowing him with unpreju- 
diced parents. To this end, perhaps 
the most important requirement is for 
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parents to become fully aware of their 
own attitudes and of the various ways 
in which these attitudes are transmitted 
from one generation to the next. 


OUTSIDE INFLUENCES 


As the child grows older, the role 
of the teacher in forming his attitudes 
begins to rival that of the parent. There 
is ample evidence indicating that in 
general prejudiced teachers have pre- 
judiced pupils, though this does not 
hold true in every case. One study has 
revealed that as children go on to ad- 
vanced school grades the resemblance 
between the attitudes of parents and 
children gradually decreases, while 
that between teachers and pupils in- 
creases. The teachers’ influence is 
clear and undoubtedly expresses itself 
in much the same way as the par- 
ents’ influence—directly and indirectly, 
consciously and unconsciously. If we 
are concerned with this aspect of 
healthy personality development, we 
cannot afford to have children taught 
by teachers who are prejudiced, no 
matter how good their other qualifi- 
cations may be. 

One influence in the life of the grow- 
ing child which is much more difficult 
to control is that of his classmates 
and friends of his own age. Much re- 
search is needed before we may claim 
to understand how rules of behavior 
are invented and accepted by groups 
of children, how certain “patterns of 
culture” come to be characteristic of 
youngsters of a particular age at one 
time or in one community. We do 
know how strongly the child wants 
to be accepted by other children in 
his own age group, to be one of the 
gang, to belong, to do as the others 
do. It seems clear that many cases of 
gang warfare between different racial 
groups, for example, occur in spite of 
the opposition of parents and teach- 
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ers (though these adults may have 
unwittingly contributed the attitudes 
that prepared the way for future hos- 
tility). Under less extreme circum- 
stances groups of children sometimes 
divide voluntarily along ethnic, racial, 
national, or religious lines, accentuat- 
ing and exaggerating distinctions they 
have learned from their elders. Social 
workers who specialize in group work 
have had considerable success in or- 
ganizing clubs and recreational activi- 
ties that cut across ethnic divisions, 
by taking into consideration the child’s 
need for acceptance and recognition, 
and at the same time provide oppor- 
tunities for members of different eth- 
nic groups to work together on inter- 
ests they have in common. Arranging 
mixed groups for shopwork in a set- 
tlement house, for example, where 
children can have active experience in 
working side by side in a natural, 
friendly way with others of different 
nationalities will do much to eliminate 
the danger of having a child grow up 
feeling comfortable only with mem- 
bers of his own group. 

Another important influence on 
children’s attitudes is to be found in 
the mass media—newspapers, books 
and magazines, movies, radio and 
television—which provide information 
and at the same time much misinfor- 
mation about the outside world. It is 
from these sources that children ac- 
quire many of their stereotypes— 
those “pictures in their heads” they 
form of minority groups or of other 
nations, which color and shape their 
later attitudes. Studies have revealed 
that public school textbooks are by no 
means immune from this tendency to 
stereotype labeling. In 1930, one in- 
vestigator found Spaniards described 
in American textbooks as harsh and 
cruel; Italians as having “fiery pas- 
sions,” though also as being “frugal 
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and industrious workers”; Turks as 
“cruel and backward.” Although there 
has been some improvement in this 
respect, recent studies show that in 
many cases foreign nationalities as 
well as American minority groups are 
placed in an unfavorable light or treat- 
ed inadequately. An analysis of the 
history textbooks used in secondary 
schools of many countries have shown 
an almost uniform tendency to de- 
scribe their own people as honorable, 
noble, and courageous, and other na- 
tionals—“the enemy”—whatever their 
identity, as treacherous and cowardly. 
UNESCO (United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization) has undertaken a series of 
analyses of geography and history 
textbooks with a view to correcting 
this situation, but it is too early to 
predict what effect this will have on 
the school systems of the various United 
Nations members. 

Other mass media have been sub- 
jected to a similar type of analysis, 
and one example may be cited as 
representative. A careful study of 198 
short stories published in eight lead- 
ing American magazines in 1937 and 
1943 revealed in the words of the re- 
port, “unintentional but consistent dis- 
crimination against minority groups.” 
Common stereotypes repeated over 
and over again in these stories in- 
cluded those of the amusingly ignorant 
Negro, the Italian gangster, the sly 
and shrewd Jew, the emotional and 
drunken Irishman, the primitive and 
backward Pole, etc. The characters 
with Anglo-Saxon names were usually 
found in the higher socioeconomic 
groups, and they had more desirable 
occupations than those in the other 
groups; they were also more frequently 
motivated by lofty ideals, whereas the 
“foreigners” were more interested just 
in making money. The authors of the 
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study believe that the perpetuation of 
such stereotypes in story characters 
has a definite effect on many readers’ 
attitudes, giving them the impression 
that here is “proof” of the validity of 
these characterizations. , 

Since World War II there has been 
an ever-growing awareness of the large 
part that mass media play in the de- 
velopment of unfavorable stereotypes, 
and a growing sense of responsibility 
about this among those who exercise 
control over the content of such media. 
One investigator has found a marked 
reduction in the strength and unifor- 
mity of national stereotypes held by 
college students and suggests that this 
may be caused by the fact that maga- 
zines, children’s books, radio and tele- 
vision programs have changed in pre- 
cisely this respect. It does not mean, 
however, that the problem has been 
entirely solved. UNESCO’s activities 
along these lines—studies on the ef- 
fects of mass communications, prep- 
aration of radio scripts on educational 
programs, investigations of group ster- 
eotypes, and the bringing together of 
educators from different regions to 
compare views on how national groups 
can best be written about—all these 
things hold out a definite promise of 
improvement if they are adequately 
supported by local and national com- 
munities. Communist countries have 
so far shown little co-operation in such 
a program, but here at home and in 
the free world generally, a good deal 
has been and can certainly still be 
done toward counteracting the forma- 
tion of prejudices through mass com- 
munications. 


THE EFFECTS OF SEGREGATION 


Another significant factor lies in 
what some social psychologists have 
called the “environmental supports” 
for prejudice. These are the patterns 
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of behavior all around us which serve 
as reminders that some groups are 
“superior” in status and others “in- 
ferior.” From one point of view, the 
stereotyped national characters we 
have described may also be regarded 
as a form of environmental support. 
But more important are those physical 
acts of discrimination that are sanc- 
tioned by custom and, in some places, 
even by law. In a community, for ex- 
ample, that enforces segregation in ed- 
ucation, transportation, housing, rec- 
reation, and public accommodations, 


no child can live for long without be- 


coming aware that differences in in- 
herited physical appearance, such as 
color, represent fundamental lines of 
cleavage. Since it is clear that segrega- 
tion is imposed by whites and not by 
Negroes, children of both groups must 
experience it as a constant reminder 
that a light skin is given a higher value 
than a dark one. This is one reason 
why social scientists generally are 
agreed that, psychologically speaking, 
there can be no such thing as “sep- 
arate but equal” facilities. Separation 
that is forced upon one group against 
its will is itself a sign of inferiority. 
This position was endorsed by the un- 
animous decision of the United States 
Supreme Court on May 17, 1954. 
Some people argue that it makes 
no sense to attack discriminatory be- 
havior, such as segregation, until we 
have first prepared the psychological 
soil by changing the underlying atti- 
tudes. They point to the case of the 
prohibition amendment as an example 
of the futility of passing laws that peo- 
ple are unprepared for or are unwill- 
ing to accept. In the matter of segre- 
gation, however, the facts appear to 
point the other way. The practical 
elimination of segregation in the armed 
forces, the acceptance of Negroes in 
many Southern state universities fol- 
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lowing Supreme Court decisions or- 
dering their admission, the legislation 
for fair employment practices in many 
states, the outlawing of restrictions re- 
lating to residence, and the new legis- 
lation passed by Congress in connec- 
tion with discrimination in employ- 
ment, voting rights, etc.—all of these 
represent real gains in the reduction 
of discriminative practices. Since it is 
such practices that serve as environ- 
mental supports for prejudice, it can 
hardly be doubted that their elimina- 
tion will in turn affect people’s atti- 
tudes. There is already abundant evi- 
dence which indicates that prejudice 
of white against Negroes is reduced 
when the two groups work and fight 
together in the Army or live side by 
side in unsegregated housing projects. 

Parents, then, who are genuinely 
interested in reducing prejudice in 
their children and in our society as a 
whole will do what they can to elim- 
inate the elements in the environment 
which foster prejudice. These do not 
always take the form of legalized seg- 
regation. They are found also in the 
varied and numerous “gentlemen’s 
agreements” about housing, in the un- 
official restrictions that apply in sor- 
orities and fraternities, clubs and 
dances, theaters and restaurants, oc- 
cupations and even professional asso- 
ciations. 

Many of these affect our children 
directly; all of them affect the society 
in which we live and sooner or later, 
directly or indirectly, also affect our 
children. We cannot afford to accept 
any of them if we are interested in 
creating an environment in which our 
children may have a chance to develop 
without being either the perpetuators 
of prejudice or the victims of it. To 
be effective in fighting prejudice, how- 
ever, parents have to take the respon- 
sibility of participating actively in 
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those democratic undertakings which 
work against discriminatory practices 
in the community. Children will grow 
up in a healthier environment if their 
parents are constructive citizens, tak- 
ing a positive stand whenever a spe- 
cific instance of discrimination arises 
in the everyday life of the community; 
parents need to exercise common- 
sense caution, of course, before rush- 
ing in to effect reforms that the com- 
munity is totally unprepared to accept. 
Parents need, too, to be consistent in 
these matters. It will do no good, for 
example, for them to talk to a child 
about all people being equal if he then 
hears them express resentment about 
Italians moving into the neighborhood. 


SOME DIFFERENCES IN PREJUDICE 


The fact remains that two children 
growing up in exactly the same en- 
vironment may yet develop quite dif- 
ferently as far as their prejudices are 
concerned. It is not always possible 
to explain such differences in terms 
of the example set by parents or 
teachers, or of a child’s exposure to 
special mass media or other aspects of 
the surrounding culture. The cause 
may lie deeper, in the development of 
his individual personality. It would 
be an oversimplification to say that 
prejudiced people are always men- 
tally ill or maladjusted people and 
that the cure for prejudice must take 
the firm of psychotherapy. As has al- 
ready been indicated, prejudice may 
in some individuals be simply a re- 
flection of the prevailing folkways, a 
way of conforming to the accepted 
social patterns around them. For ex- 
ample, when a child moves into a new 
neighborhood and feels unsure about 
his own standing among the children 
there, he will probably go along with 
any of their discriminations in order 
to gain acceptance by the new group. 
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There are individuals, however, for 
whom prejudice performs a different 
function and satisfies a specific need. 
These are people who usually tend 
to discriminate against others to cover 
up their feelings of inferiority and 
anxiety about their own status, who 
try to give themselves a (false) se- 
curity by looking down on others. 
Much research has been done on this 
subject and it has thrown considerable 
light on some of the underlying per- 
sonal processes that cause prejudice 
in different individuals. 


THE SCOPE OF PREJUDICE 


One striking fact that has emerged 
clearly is that those who are prejudiced 
against one minority group tend to 
be prejudiced against others as well. 
There are exceptions, of course, but 
by and large this tendency holds both 
for children and adults. Those who 
dislike Negroes usually dislike Jews, 
Mexicans, Japanese, and “foreigners” 
in general. One investigator demon- 
strated this fact in an experiment con- 
ducted with students at a number of 
colleges and universities. He used a 
scale of Social Distance, with which 
the students indicated at what “dis- 
tance” from themselves they would 
like to keep members of various na- 
tionality groups. The greatest “dis- 
tance” was represented by the wish 
to keep them out of the country alto- 
gether; the smallest, by a willingness 
to accept them into one’s own family 
through intermarriage. Thirty-two dif- 
ferent nationalities were included in 
the list. The results showed that those 
who received high “tolerance scores” 
for one half of the nationalities listed 
almost invariably showed high scores 
for the other half. There was a similar 
high correlation in the case of the low 
scores. In other words, acceptance or 
rejection of other groups appeared to 
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be a generalized characteristic of the 
individuals who took part in the study. 

This conclusion was strengthened 
by a further striking result. The inves- 
tigator included in his list the names 
of three imaginary nationalities. These 
mythical groups, too, were rejected 
by some and accepted by others. 
Those who rejected them were on the 
whole the same individuals who re- 
jected the real groups. Since no one 
could possibly have had any unpleas- 
ant contact with a Danirian or a Pir- 
enian, the amount of “distance” ex- 
pressed can hardly be explained by 
any characteristics of these nationality 
groups. There must be at least a par- 
tial basis in the personality of the pre- 
judiced. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS 
OF THE PREJUDICED 


Some writers have said in essence 
that the prejudiced are the frustrated, 
since frustration leads to aggression, 
which may be directed against any 
convenient “out-group.” This cause- 
and-effect mechanism has been re- 
garded as explaining not only preju- 
dice against minorities within the coun- 
try but also international hostility and 
war. Though there is undoubtedly 
some truth in this explanation, it is 
not completely satisfactory because in- 
dividuals differ in the amount of frus- 
tration they can accept without any 
violent reaction, and because frustra- 
tion may have other possible conse- 
quences in addition to aggression. It 
is safe to conclude, however, that, 
other things being equal, the child who 
experiences marked frustration—per- 
sonal, economic, social—is more likely 
to develop hostility against individuals 
or groups regarded as “different.” The 
less secure a child is, the more likely 
he is to use a vulnerable child as a 
scapegoat. Young Tony, for example, 
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who has always resented his strict and 
domineering father and has always 
felt rather ashamed of his Italian fam- 
ily in a nonforeign neighborhood, was 
the ringleader in trying to keep the 
Negro star of the football team from 
being elected captain. Actually he 
hardly knew the boy but went around 
saying that it would be disgraceful to 
have this Negro athlete as captain, that 
he didn’t “belong.” What he was doing, 
of course, was expressing the resent- 
ment he himself felt at not really “be- 
longing” either in his home or in his 
school group. 

A more detailed study of the per- 
sonality characteristics of prejudiced 
individuals revealed the following 
traits: They have intense anxiety about 
their own social status, repressed hos- 
tility against their parents, scorn for 
the underdog and the unsuccessful, 
excessive conformity, admiration of 
power, exaggerated mistrust and sus- 
picion of others, a tendency to blame 
others for what happens to them. On 
the surface they may appear poised 
and well adjusted, but on deeper psy- 
chological analysis an underlying pat- 
tern of insecurity is revealed. This type 
of prejudice does represent a form of 
maladjustment and requires treatment 
as such. 


PREVENTIVE TECHNIQUES 
IN COMBATING PREJUDICE 


Prevention consists mainly in de- 
veloping a healthy personality in chil- 
dren, and everything that works toward 
that end is helpful. Among children 
who have already developed a degree 
of prejudice, the use of group therapy 
has shown promising results. Some of 
the same techniques that have been 
used in clearing up other maladjust- 
ments have been found useful in re- 
moving prejudices. 

Prejudice that is not too deeply em- 
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bedded within the structure of per- 
sonality is obviously easier to handle. 
As has been indicated, much can be 
done with children by removing the 
environmental supports of prejudice 
and by setting them the right example. 
There are two additional approaches 
that should receive careful considera- 
tion. 5 

First, the right kind of information 
about human groups and intergroup 
relations can play an important part 
in educating children against preju- 
dice. Naturally, information in itself 
does not prove effective under all con- 
ditions nor with all children, but the 
accumulated evidence indicates that 
it does exercise a beneficial influence 
more often than not. Even this mod- 
est conclusion may be rejected by 
skeptics who are impressed by the se- 
lection and distortion that occur when- 
ever people are exposed to new infor- 
mation. And of course the book that 
gives the information may be set aside 
or the radio turned off. It is reported 
that when a series of radio programs 
entitled “Americans All—Immigrants 
All” was broadcast, the members of 
each minority tuned in when the con- 
tributions of their own group to Amer- 
ican life were being described and 
showed almost complete indifference 
to the programs describing the other 
groups. There were some, however, 
who did become interested and lis- 
tened throughout. Fortunately (if we 
are trying to achieve good ends) chil- 
dren represent for their parents and 
teachers a kind of “captive audience” 
unlikely to get up and leave even if 
the information presented to them goes 
counter to their beliefs. 

It is not easy to describe in detail 
the kinds of information that would 
be useful in combating prejudice, but 
the following list may be suggestive: 
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Materials relating to the essential bi- 
ological and psychological unity of 
all mankind 

The life and customs of foreign peoples, 
especially in fiction that helps chil- 
dren to identify themselves closely 
with the characters in the story 

The contributions that all peoples have 
made to civilization and the debt that 
every person owes to others 

The absence of any proof of inborn 
superiority of any one group over 
any other 

Proof of the completely unreasonable 
nature of prejudice 

Exposure of the misinformation con- 
tained in stereotypes 

The large individual variations within 
every racial, religious, and national 
group 

The presence of outstanding individuals 
in all groups 

Historical, cultural, and economic fac- 
tors that determine why various 
groups are the way they are and be- 
have the way they do 

Examples of peaceful co-operation 
among people of different origin 

Historical materials indicating the for- 
mer existence of prejudice against 
groups (for example, the Irish, the 
Quakers) that are now widely ac- 
cepted 

Kinds of discrimination that make it 
difficult for certain minority groups 
to attain equal status with others 

Examples of recent gains in the reduc- 
tiom of prejudice and discrimination 

Examples of what outstanding Ameri- 
cans who are heroes to children, like 
John F. Kennedy or Joe DiMaggio, 
have said to condemn prejudice 


Long as this list is, it could be ex- 
tended. Information on all these points, 
though scattered, is readily available. 
UNESCO has brought a good deal of 
it together in a series of popular 
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pamphlets directed toward spreading 
scientific information about race prob- 
lems. (A publications list describing 
these pamphlets may be obtained by 
writing to the Columbia University 
Press, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 10027.) 


LEARNING ABOUT 
PEOPLE AT FIRST HAND 


In addition to information, actual 
contact among members of different 
groups through such things as school 
activities or participation in sports 
sometimes influences children’s atti- 
tudes and behavior in the desired di- 
rection. Contact is effective, however, 
only if it occurs under conditions of 
equal status, as in the case of contacts 
in unsegregated Army units or hous- 
ing projects. It becomes even more ef- 
fective when it is accompanied by a 
common concern with common prob- 
lems and by a combined effort to solve 
them. Children who are given the 
opportunity for such contact and 
whose parents or teachers can make 
it possible in a wholly natural way, 
without any hint of awkwardness or 
condescension, have an excellent 
chance to develop the kind of under- 
standing of others which makes preju- 
dice impossible. 

But parents need to remember that 
they can’t overcome prejudice by forc- 
ing a child to be friendly with children 
of minority groups. A well-meaning 
mother, greatly interested in the race- 
relations problem, was overjoyed when 
her son told her that a Spanish-speak- 
ing Puerto Rican boy had joined his 
class. She immediately asked her son 
to invite him to lunch, though he pro- 
tested that the new boy was not his 
“friend.” The two boys sat stiffly 
through the lunch (even though the 
young host had been prepared by a 
fine talk on accepting minority groups) 
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and never did become friends. What 
the mother forgot, of course, was that 
choosing his own friends is a very im- 
portant matter to a boy of ten and 
that the artificial situation she had im- 
posed only made her son resent the 
Puerto Rican boy for having made 
him fail at something he never should 
have been subjected to. 


HOW PREJUDICE AFFECTS 
PEOPLE WHO ARE PREJUDICED 


A final consideration, and one fre- 
quently neglected, relates to the effect 
of prejudices on children who have 
them. It is relatively easy to recognize 
what happens to those who are the 
objects of discrimination: the feelings 
of inferiority, insecurity, aggressive- 
ness, hypersensitiveness, and related 
disturbances have all been vividly de- 
scribed and fully documented in the 
cases of many Negro children. In one 
study, young Negro children who were 
shown white and Negro dolls fre- 
quently preferred the white ones, found 
them cleaner and prettier, and when 
asked to choose the one that looked 
like them showed marked emotional 
disturbance and withdrawal. Living 
in a world in which black means “in- 
ferior,” they are bound to be hurt 
by the prevailing evaluation, That so 
many of them nevertheless grow up 
to be healthy, normal adults is a tribute 
to their tough mental fiber or wise 
parental guidance, or both. 

What is less commonly recognized 
is the fact that prejudice also causes 
mental damage to those who are prej- 
udiced. It affects the discriminator in 
a more subtle way than those discrim- 
inated against, but the results can be 
just as harmful to the emotional de- 
velopment of the child. Children who 
are prejudiced usually avoid facing 
their own shortcomings—they use up 
their energy in fighting outsiders in- 
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stead of trying to do something con- 
structive about their own fears and in- 
adequacies, If a child feels superior 
because he is white, if he blames Ne- 
groes or Jews for his own failures, if 
he directs his aggressiveness against 
groups in general as convenient scape- 
goats, he is showing a lack of adapta- 
tion to the real world in which he 
lives. His judgment has become warped 
and his understanding of himself and 
others distorted. He is living in terms 
of unreality. There is a relation in- 
volved here that works both ways: 
prejudice may be either the effect or 
the cause of maladjustment, or both. 


FINDING THE CURE 


There is a medical axiom to the ef- 
fect that when many cures are sug- 
gested for a disease no cure has really 
been discovered. This is the case with 
the problem we have been examining. 
The first requirement for treatment is, 
however, the need to recognize prej- 
udice as the disease it is. This should 
at least prepare the way for adequate 
treatment. Social illness does differ in 
one important respect from most dis- 
eases with which the physician has 
to deal: it has many causes. There is 
no one social bacillus or virus responsi- 
ble in every case. And there can be no 
one cure. 

Prejudice has many dimensions and 
must be fought on many fronts. In 
each instance the specific causes need 
to be discovered and understood be- 
fore effective treatment can be indi- 
cated. Though much still remains to 
be discovered, some of the causes have 
been found out, and much can be 
done right now to insure a future world 
that will be free of prejudice. One 
thing is certain and hopeful: it is much 
easier to help children grow up unprej- 
udiced than to erase prejudice when 
they have grown up. 
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FROSTBITE Frozen hands or feet 
are usually quite painful and more 
easily recognized than frozen ears, 
cheeks, or nose. These areas often be- 
come not painful but numb, and the 
frostbite is recognized only when some- 
one notices the peculiar whitish-gray 
color of the affected area. A child with 
frostbite should be rushed to the near- 
est hospital or doctor. When delay is 
unavoidable, the following emergency 
treatment can be given: 


1. As soon as possible, place the 
victim in a warm room and give him 
a warm drink. 


2. Thaw the frozen area (handling 
it with the utmost care) by wrapping it 
gently in warm blankets or placing it in 
lukewarm (not hot) water at intervals 
of a few moments. 


3. When the frostbitten toes or fin- 
gers are rewarmed, encourage the 
youngster to exercise them, 


Frostbitten areas should not be ex- 
posed to excessive heat—for example, 
from stoves, heat lamps or pads, or 
hot-water bottles. Rubbing is harmful, 
for the flesh is literally frozen and the 
tissue may be injured. Contrary to 
popular belief, rubbing with snow is 
especially dangerous. If blisters de- 
velop, they should not be touched. 


FRUSTRATION To be thwarted 
or disappointed at times is an inevita- 
ble part of human living. Everyone 
knows the experience of striving 
toward some goal and of being blocked 
in attaining it. Feelings of defeat, im- 
potence, discouragement, possibly of 
rage and resentment, are likely to be 
involved in the pain of a frustrating 
experience. One of the many aspects 
of growing up is the increasing ability 
to deal with frustration, to tolerate dis- 
appointment, „and to draw from a 
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thwarting experience some positive re- 
sult. 

To the child, frustration is one of 
the important factors in learning, and 
he begins his experience of it early in 
life. He is frustrated both from outside 
and from within himself. The tiny in- 
fant is frustrated by his own helpless- 
ness when he is cold and wet and un- 
able to make himself comfortable. He is 
also frustrated when he is hungry and 
the bottle his mother brings him is too 
hot or the hole in the nipple too small. 
The toddler’s balloon bursts, or an 
adult snatches a packet of matches 
from his hand before he can investigate 
them. He is unable to open the cup- 
board door to get out the pots and 
pans he wants to play with. Or he may 
want to play in the sandbox with his 
sister and also to go to the store with 
his mother, and be frustrated by the 


Frustration — The young child is inevitably frustrated 
by his own limitations and parents try to avoid 
occasions for further frustration. The child needs 
success as well as failure to develop the necessary 
capacity to deal realistically with frustration. 
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conflict between two of his own de- 
sires. 

Gradually the child learns to deal 
with his frustrations. The infant can 
only kick and scream in rage until 
someone comes to help him. The tod- 
dler may scream, but he also tugs at 
his mother to get him the toy he cannot 
reach, or he looks around for some- 
thing else to play with. 

The capacity to deal with frustra- 
tion in realistic and constructive ways 
develops slowly. The child needs ex- 
periences of success as well as failure 
to grow on. He needs to know the 
satisfaction of achievement in order to 
have courage and inventiveness in the 
face of frustration. 

The young child is not able to take 
too much frustration. He is so often 
balked by his own limitations that he 
can scarcely be expected to deal with 
more disappointments than are really 
necessary. Mothers and fathers gen- 
erally recognize this and try to limit the 
frustrating situations in the young 
child’s daily living. They remove the 
tempting but fragile ornament not only 
from the reach of the exploring toddler 
but also out of his sight. They try to 
give him safe play space and scope for 
his investigations. ¿ 

At the same time parents realize that 
in life the child cannot always have 
what he wants and that disappoint- 
ments will increase as he grows older 
and his activities broaden. The parents 
themselves must frustrate him in the 
course of teaching him necessary safety 
lessons and teaching him also what he 
needs to learn in order to become a 
social human being. His weaning, his 
toilet training, his steps in learning 
cleanliness, considerateness, careful- 
ness, and many other aspects of civil- 
ized living all involve frustration. 

While parents try not to add un- 
necessary frustrations to the young 
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child’s experience, they need not be 
afraid to expose him to the healthy 
and fruitful frustrations by which he 
learns. It has been observed that when 
a baby is successfully, weaned, his 
learning takes a forward spurt in other 
ways. When a youngster is ready 
physically and psychologically for toilet 
training, or to leave home for nursery 
school, he thrives on the challenge. 

Learning is largely a process of 
frustration followed by achievement. 
By their sensitiveness to the youngster’s 
stage of growth and their care in meas- 
uring their demands according to his 
ability to meet them, parents make 
wholesome use of the frustrating ex- 
periences the child must go through in 
the course of growing up. In the life of 
a generally happy youngster, the realis- 
tic frustrations he encounters on his 
own are likely to be positive learning 
experiences. 

Boys and girls need the strengthen- 
ing encouragement of their parents and 
teachers to face and deal with frustra- 
tion, right through adolescence and 
often into young adulthood. By the ex- 
ample of their elders and by their 
confidence gained from overcoming 
frustration in the past, they learn the 
difficult and maturing lesson of suc- 
cessfully overcoming an obstacle or of 
accepting an unavoidable disappoint- 
ment and turning to other, more 
realistic goals. 

See also CONSISTENCY; DISCIPLINE; 
PROMISES; RULES AND REGULATIONS 
and articles Emotional Security and 
Discipline, page 202; How Children 
Begin to Learn, page 841; What the 
New Psychology Can Mean to Parents, 
page 175. 


FURNITURE From the time an 
excited mother and father are weighing 
the relative merits of cribs, supplying 
a youngster’s furniture needs through 
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the years can be a lot of fun. Getting 
continued pleasure out of the furnish- 
ings, however—for both parents and 
child—depends a good deal on think- 
ing ahead. Families with their own 
homes usually have more margin for 
basic planning. But no matter where 
they live, children have similar funda- 
mental furniture requirements, though 
fulfilling them may be a bit more of a 
challenge to apartment-dwelling par- 
ents. 

Growth needs space, and growing 
children need it especially—probably 
more space than furniture. From 
block-building days to practicing for 
the prom, they need room for moving 
around. To get the most out of what- 
ever space is available for a child, a 
sensible over-all rule is having furni- 
ture that is simple and flexible in ar- 
rangement. Storage units built into 
walls and under beds, furniture that 
gives maximum function for minimum 
floor space allow greater leeway for 
the child himself. 

Keeping growth in mind is economi- 
cal too. A nursery wardrobe, for ex- 
ample, is more practical if the closet 
portion can be converted into shelf 
space after the child’s garments are 
too long to be hung in it. When the 
child begins to put away clothes him- 
self, a closet with bars that can be 
raised grows up with him. Obviously 
many furniture items must be replaced 
as the years pass. Appropriate size is 
an important factor in giving a child 
the most comfort from his furniture, 
and parents sometimes make the mis- 
take of rushing him into “growing 
into” things. A three-year-old may find 
himself with a chair that is imperish- 
able—but too high for his feet to reach 
the floor. The broad, flat working 
space, which is important at any age, 
may be only two feet high during 
school years, but a table or workbench 
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of adult height will eventually be 
needed. When a family has to budget 
carefully, a father’s ingenuity and car- 
pentry skill are especially valuable. 
(Today even fathers who can afford to 
buy a desk, for instance, make it them- 
selves for the satisfaction of doing 
something for or with the youngsters. 
A fine desk for a seven- or eight-year- 
old can be made by fixing a large flat 
board to sturdy supports and adding 
shelves beneath for storing materials.) 

Not physical growth alone, but 
changing tastes as well merit consid- 
eration. Practical parents might buy a 
crib, for example, that will convert into 
a junior bed—only to discover when 
their child is junior-bed size that the 
sweet little lamb decorations are “baby 
stuff’ to him. Simple decoration or 
none at all would avoid the baby-bed 
look. When a grown-up bed is in order, 
the advantages of the double-decker— 
if there is more than one child in the 
family or if young friends come to visit 
—can be considered. Similarly, at two 
a toddler may need only a set of shelves 
for assorted toys, but at seven or eight 
various small boxes or drawers or 
cubbyholes may be required for new 
interests. Some basic items do keep up 
with a youngster’s expansion. The 
same roomy shelf space used for dolls 
at two can hold books and records at 
16. The bulletin board that formerly 
displayed finger paintings can give evi- 
dence of innumerable adolescent inter- 
ests. It can also be used as a handy 
homework aid. 
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Mothers and fathers should think of 
themselves, too, in relation to a child’s 
furnishings. According to the design 
and finish, cleaning a chair can be 
either a whisk with a damp sponge or 
a demanding chore. Floor material like 
linoleum or tile, washable walls, easily 
laundered bedspreads and curtains 
make for happier parents and child. 
This is something to remember with 
respect to all furniture in a home. Chil- 
dren can and do learn to take care of 
things, but the learning takes time. A 
toddler can’t always be confined to the 
easy-to-clean areas, and a teen-ager 
can accidentally drop some airplane- 
model “dope” on a table top. Things 
like washable slip covers, lengths of 
plastic or oilcloth are handy protective 
items to have in a home where there 
are children. 

Sooner or later, children want not 
just space, but space to themselves. If a 
child doesn’t have his own room, 
screens or partitions are among the 
good investments a family can make. 
In giving a youngster his own retreat 
in the corner of a room, parents are 
investing in his right to personal priv- 
acy, a place of his own in which he 
can play and think and work without 
the interference of unnecessary dis- 
tractions. 

See also JUNIOR BED; LAYETTE AND 
BABY EQUIPMENT; NEATNESS; PRIVACY 
and article Making the Home a Happy 
Place, page 356. 
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GAGGING Unless he is sick or 
some physical disorder exists—which 
is rare—a child’s gagging is usually 
due to his simply not wanting what’s 
in his mouth. Why he doesn’t want it 
varies: he doesn’t like the taste, or it’s 
new and unfamiliar, or he’s taken too 
large a spoonful. Sometimes gagging 
is due to forced feeding. If a child’s 
verbal protests of “I don’t want that” 
are ignored, his body may say the same 
thing by gagging. The change from 
soft to coarser foods can have the same 
result—either because a toddler swal- 
lows the food unchewed, or because 
he rejects the unfamiliar sensation of 
lumps. (Many youngsters gag over 
their first potatoes, probably because 
of the vegetable’s dryness.) In such a 
case, mashing the food or keeping the 
child on purées a little longer can help 
to make the adjustment easier. The 
new food can be tried again a week 
or so later. 

Some children gag when learning 
how to use a toothbrush because they 
reach too far back in their mouths. A 
simple demonstration can instruct 
them. An especially bad-tasting med- 
icine may also cause this reaction; the 
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doctor can usually suggest a substitute 
or a “cover up,” like honey, for the 
unpleasant taste. By and large, if par- 
ents don’t make an issue of the gag- 
ging, but instead find ways to help the 
child avoid the need to do it, no prob- 
lem will develop. 

See also FEEDING PROBLEMS; NEW 
FOODS; VOMITING. 


GAMES. The free and easy games 
children play by themselves on side- 


Games — Children play games together primarily for - 
fun, Adults who join in should remember not to take 
over completely and not to overdo discipline. 
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walks or in backyards are one type of 
play enjoyed by youngsters of all ages 
that require little or no equip- 
ment. From the toddlers’ version of 
London-Bridge-is-falling-down through 
rope skipping while girls chant mus- 
tard-cider-vinegar, to a fast and furi- 
ous cops-and-robbers chase, almost all 
of them are variations of chants and 
games that have come down from gen- 
eration to generation. Because this 
kind of play is so spontaneous, it gives 
children a natural and valuable way to 
learn how to get along with one an- 
other. 

See ATHLETICS; PLAY EQUIPMENT 
and articles Children Grow through 
Play, page 741; Making the Home a 
Happy Place, page 356. 


GAMMA GLOBULIN  Globulins 
are chemical compounds present in the 
blood. A number of them have been 
scientifically removed from human 
blood serum. They are called after the 
letters of the Greek alphabet—alpha, 
beta, gamma, etc. The third globulin 
separated—gamma—appears to be im- 
portant to the immunity mechanism of 
the body. It contains the antibodies 
against diseases that a person has had 
or has been immunized against. Ad- 
ministration of gamma globulin is 
sometimes used in modifying or pre- 
venting measles in exposed persons. It 
has also been used in passive immuni- 
zation against such diseases as infec- 
tious hepatitus. 

Gamma globulin is separated from 
pooled blood and also from blood of 
selected individuals who are recovering 
from specific diseases. It is being 
studied for new uses as protection 
against infection and as a means of 
immunization. 

See also COMMON COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASES OF CHILDHOOD. 
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GANGS Starting when they are 
nine or 10 years old and continuing 
until they are about 13, youngsters go 
through what is called “the gang stage.” 
Boys and girls form gangs of their own 
sex. Some of these are indefinite and 
shifting groups of children who go 
around together; others are definite 
clubs. Often the latter are “secret 
clubs,” the main purpose of which is 
to shut out adults and nonmembers. 
Most of the gangs are harmless; many 
are actually useful, giving a child a 
fuller social life and strong group feel- 
ings. But sometimes parents feel that 
the gangs make their sons rude and 
dirty and irresponsible, their daughters 
silly and giggly and fresh. 

It is true that, at this stage, young- 
sters usually rebel against their parents. 
They have their own code of behavior, 
so different from the adults’ code: it 
is better to be dirty than clean and 
neat, better to be a good sport than a 
goody-goody. But most boys and girls 
feel like this whether they belong to a 
gang or not. It is not the particular 
gang that makes a child hard to live 
with; it is his particular age. The gang 
does give him courage to break rules 
occasionally or to act disrespectfully, 
but it also gives him something he very 
much needs right now. It is important 
for him to establish a strong bond with 
a group his own age, even though this 
means the family bonds are loosening. 
By participating in such a group, a 
youngster learns how to treat friends, 
how to play fair, how to be part of a 
team, how to give and take. In other 
words, he learns how to get along with 
others. Making a good adjustment to a 
group now will help him in adjusting to 
adult life later on. 

Of course, when gang behavior of 
older adolescents turns into juvenile 
delinquency, it becomes a matter call- 
ing for more than parental authority, 
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Gangs — Many parents feel that gangs are a bad 
influence. In fact, the age when children join gangs, 
about ten to thirteen, is the time when they would, 
in any case, probably begin to rebel. The gangs may 
give the child courage to break rules occasionally, 


requiring community or police control. 

It is worse than useless for parents 
to try to break up the gang or to crit- 
icize either its customs or its members. 
In the eyes of a child his group is per- 
fect. But parents can get together and 
decide together on certain matters, 
such as the deadline for getting home 
in the evening; this makes for club 
rules instead of battles between each 
child and his parents. Parents can also 
work together in steering the gang 
(though this has to be done subtly), 
toward wholesome activities. They can 
arrange for a meeting place instead of 
letting children wander the streets. 
They can work with Scout leaders or 
“Y” leaders so that youngsters can find 
fun and adventure and excitement to- 


but they also give the very valuable opportunity to 
form a strong bond with others of the same age 
and to adjust to a group. Parents of young gang mem- 
bers can cooperate in setting common rules and 
in steering them toward wholesome activities. 


gether, yet away from their mothers 
and fathers. 

As for influences on dress and 
speech, choice of reading matter and 
such, parents can relax somewhat if 
they realize that these particular influ- 
ences—though strong—are temporary. 
By the time they are young adults, 
most boys and girls reflect their par- 
ents in their standards of taste, lang- 
uage, and morals. 

See also FRIENDS; INDEPENDENCE; 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY; VANDALISM; 
YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS and articles 
Juvenile Delinquency Is Everybody's 
Business, page 1015; The School Years: 
Growing Independence, page 503; 
What We Know about the Develop- 
ment of Healthy Personalities in Chil- 
dren, page 25. 
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GAS PAINS See BURPING THE 
BABY; STOMACH-ACHE. 


GENEROSITY The quality of 
being generous is one that parents 
would like to encourage in their chil- 
dren. In terms of the toddler they think 
of generosity as willingness to share, 
and they are pleased when, step by 
step, he is able to share his toys and 
belongings with other children. Later 
they are gratified when their school-age 
children freely give some possession or 
save money out of their allowances to 
buy a present for a member of the 
family or a friend. 

Generosity, however, goes beyond 
the ability to give presents and share 
possessions. It is also a quality of the 
spirit. Magnanimity, kindliness, toler- 
ance, sympathy for others, willingness 
to.forgive are all included in the idea 
of generosity. Qualities like these are 
tied to the individual’s deepest feelings 
about other human beings. They 
develop in the child as part of his 
whole personality development, out of 
his experience in relationships with 
others, first within the home and then 
outside. 

As the child comes to feel himself 
part of his family, he discovers through 
his own feelings the need for under- 
standing and sympathy from others. 
When he lashes out because he is hurt 
or angry, he needs his parents’ under- 
standing. Although they do not ap- 
prove of what he may have done, they 
sympathize with the feelings that made 
him do it and show him that it is pos- 
sible to forgive a wrong. When he is 
upset, he finds them ready to listen and 
help him deal with what is troubling 
him. When he is happy, they are ready 
to share his joy with him. 

As the child gains in inner strength 
and maturity, he finds that this sharing 
of oneself can go both ways. He dis- 
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covers that he can be happy in an- 
other’s happiness and that giving 
comfort to someone who needs it 
brings him a reward of good feelings. 
Perhaps a friend hurts him through 
thoughtlessness or misunderstanding, 
and he has it out with his friend and 
forgives him. As he becomes aware of 
his own limitations, of impulses to hurt 
others that he cannot always curb, he 
learns to tolerate and forgive the same 
limitations in others. 

Mothers and fathers are often privi- 
leged to give a helping hand with the 
learning of these lessons in generosity 
of spirit. When parents and children 
have maintained a close relationship 
into the school years, a boy or girl is 
likely to bring hurt feelings, or feelings 
of being unjustly treated, to parents to 
talk them over. A child may feel that 
a friend, a teacher, a group of boys 
and girls have been unfair. Mother or 
Father can help the child to interpret 
the behavior of others toward him, to 
understand, and to respond generously 
instead of wanting to hurt the others 
in return. Just indignation against a 
wrong deserves to be expressed, but 
children can readily come to under- 
stand that another wrong does not right 
the first one. 

In a society in which money and 
material possessions play such an im- 
portant role, generosity is often inter- 
preted to mean lavishness with gifts. In 
most families this kind of lavishness 
is not possible for children. It is a pain- 
ful experience for a child to feel that 
he is judged by the size of the present 
he gives and to know that he cannot 
afford a more expensive one. For his 
later happiness as an adult, it is im- 
portant to learn in childhood that gen- 
erosity means giving of oneself as well 
as of one’s money. While it is agreeable 
to give a fine present, often a small gift 
chosen with care or one that is lovingly 
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made gives more pleasure to the re- 
cipient. 

Many people who have little to give 
away are loved because they are 
friendly, co-operative, generous with 
their sympathy and understanding, and 
glad to share what they have. Children 
who experience the give-and-take of a 
loving, sharing family usually discover 
the real satisfactions of generosity. 

See also SHARING and article Char- 
acter and Spiritual Values, page 164. 


GENES See INHERITANCE OF DIS- 
EASES AND DEFECTS and articles DNA: 
How Heredity Works, page 452; What 
Children Inherit, page 519. 


GENETICS See HEREDITY COUN- 
SELING; INHERITANCE OF DISEASES 
AND DEFECTS; PRENATAL INFLUENCE: 
MYTHS AND MISUNDERSTANDINGS and 
articles DNA: How Heredity Works, 
page 452; What Children Inherit, page 
519. 


GENITALS, HANDLING See 
MASTURBATION and article Healthy 
Attitudes Toward Sex, page 882. 


GERIATRICS See AGING PAR- 
ENTS. 


GERMAN MEASLES (Rubella) 
This mild virus disease is usually 
no more than a minor annoyance to a 
child, sometimes causing a simple rash 
for two or three days. In fact, a Ger- 
man measles infection is often so 
slight that no symptoms appear and no 
one is aware that the child (or adult) 
has had it. However, it is a disease to 
beware of for a special reason. When 
an expectant mother is infected during 
her pregnancy—especially if during 
the first three months—there is a risk 
that the virus may reach her unborn 
baby and affect its development, pos- 
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sibly causing one or more serious birth 
defects in the baby. A woman who has 
not previously had German measles 
to make her immune should, therefore, 
make every effort to keep away from 
others with the disease while she is 
pregnant. Scientists are working to de- 
velop a German measles vaccine. 
When one is available, all girls and all 
women of childbearing age should be 
immunized. 

See also BIRTH DEFECTS; COMMON 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASES OF CHILD- 
HOOD; PRENATAL CARE; PRENATAL IN- 
FLUENCE: MYTHS AND MISUNDER- 
STANDINGS and article Having a Baby, 
page 768. 


GERMS While no one would 
question the value of modern medical 
knowledge about the microscopic or- 
ganisms called germs, mothers and 
fathers sometimes worry about them 
too much. This happens especially 
when babies are involved. It’s only 
common sense to protect a baby from 
other children or adults with colds. But 
“we don’t kiss the baby” is an extreme. 
For one thing, even infants have some 
germ resistance of their own, which in- 
creases as they grow older. For an- 
other, although it is sensible not to kiss 
a baby on the mouth, banning cheek 
or forehead caresses is banning one of 
his greatest needs: physical expression 
of love and tenderness. 

Overconcern about germs can put 
an invisible chain on the baby later on, 
too, when he is beginning to explore. 
Putting his rattle in his mouth is one 
way of finding out how that fascinating 
object feels and tastes. If the rattle has 
been rolling around on the floor, of 
course it should be washed. But if he 
has simply been playing with it in his 
crib or playpen, the germs on it are 
most likely his own and harmless. 

Sometimes, even when parents them- 
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selves have a calm attitude about 
germs, the five- or six-year old may 
show a temporary concern about them. 
A schoolmate may have given him a 
serious lecture on these invisible, 
dangerous, “magic” things. In what- 
ever way is best understandable to him, 
Mother or Father can inform him that 
germs are really everywhere and that 
there are harmless germs as well as 
“bad” germs. If the subject is neither 
laughed off nor overemphasized, the 
child is likely to forget it soon—for it 
is the parents’ attitude that matters 
most. 

When youngsters enter school and 
encounter the colds and sore throats 
that seem to go along with early child- 
hood, parents might keep one fact in 
mind: As a general rule, it can be said 
that the first sniffles and coughs repre- 
sent a more contagious stage than the 
later obvious running nose. Awareness 
of this may help protect their own chil- 
dren and other youngsters. 

See also CLEANLINESS; IMMUNITY 
AND SUSCEPTIBILITY; INFECTIONS; 
SANITATION and article Modern Health 
Resources, page 482. 


GETTING ALONG WITH OTH- 
ERS See AGGRESSIVENESS; BROTH- 
ERS AND SISTERS; FRIENDS; POPULAR- 
ITY; SHARING and articles Changing 
Patterns in Family Living, page 309; 
Character and Spiritual Values, page 
164; Roots of Prejudice, page 400; 
What We Know about the Develop- 
ment of Healthy Personalities in Chil- 
dren, page 25. 


GIFTED CHILD A gifted child 
is one who is decidedly ahead of other 
children his age in many things, such 
as reading, number work, expressing 
ideas, and active curiosity for general 
information. A child with one out- 
standing talent like painting, music, or 
making things is also, of course, a 
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gifted child. Occasionally children go 
through special phases of being in- 
tensely interested or showing a special 
aptitude for some art, only to have it 
fade away as they grow out of child- 
hood. 

Many parents are almost as troubled 
by the thought of having a child prod- 
igy or genius as by the possibility of 
having a backward child. They fear 
that the price of being exceptionally 
gifted may be too high, that such a 
child will be unable to make friends, 
unable to have fun in the usual, healthy 
ways and to lead a normal, happy life 
later on. It is also mistakenly believed 
that in health and physical attractive- 
ness such children are below average. 

All the studies made of gifted chil- 
dren, however, show quite the opposite 
to be true. On the whole, these chil- 
dren are somewhat stronger, healthier, 
and better-looking than the average; 
they also have fewer personality prob- 
lems. When they grow up they usually 
marry, and they usually earn an in- 
come considerably higher than the 
average. 

This does not mean that exception- 
ally talented or brilliant children have 
no problems. As in every group, some 
of these children, of course, are below 
par in health, physical development, or 
physical attractiveness. But it is a mis- 
take to think of this as the price of a 
great intellect or a great talent. 

Of course certain problems do arise 
from the very fact that these boys and 
girls are so out of the ordinary. A child 
who reads only adult books, or plays 
the piano like an accomplished musi- 
cian, or beats the grownups at chess is 
likely to be looked upon as somewhat 
odd by other children. If they are to 
like and accept him, he must show that 
he is regular in other ways. While some 
gifted children make their own way 
easily and with no apparent effort, 
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others definitely need help in making a 
place for themselves with children 
their age. Both parents and teachers 
have to guard against the tendency 
either to criticize a child for not being 
like everyone else, or to look upon him 
as a wonderful, special creature who 
cannot be treated like a normal child. 

Actually, a gifted child is likely to 
be similar to other children in most 
ways. He needs to be accepted and 
loved for himself alone (not for his 
superior talent or brain) just as any 
other youngster needs to be loved for 
himself. He needs his share of responsi- 
bility, too, and cannot be excused from 
household chores, good manners, and 
consideration for others. He is likely 
to enjoy childish games and comic 
books just as other children do, even 
though much of his time may be spent 
performing scientific experiments or 
reading adult books, Although wise 
parents don’t force a gifted child to do 
what others his ago do, they give him 
every chance to do the same things 
rather than act as though he were 
. above such childish things. This is 
partly to help him enjoy and profit 
from such normal activities in the same 
way other children his age do, and 
partly because he needs to learn the 
ways of others and to have some of 
the same interests. 

At the same time that parents want 
their children to fit in and feel at home 
in the world, they also want to do all 
they can to develop a child’s special 
gifts. If it is some specific talent like 
‘playing the violin or painting pictures, 
they naturally do what they can to nur- 
ture the gift. They usually arrange for 
lessons, even if this means borrowing 
money. Often the genuinely talented 
youngster can get a music or art schol- 
arship, since in most communities 
there are public-spirited citizens who 
want to foster artistic talent. But par- 
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ents need to be careful to arrange that 
the time spent in developing these tal- 
ents is not too far out of proportion 
to the time needed for other activities. 
They will be guided, too, by the child’s 
own emotional, physical, and intellec- 
tual readiness to put concentrated time 
and effort into such study and practice. 
Sometimes they have to resist the 
temptation to insist that a child put in 
long hours of practice just because 
they are paying for expensive lessons. 

It is more difficult for parents to 
know what to do for the child whose 
gifts are more general. A very bright 
boy may, for example, turn out to be 
a scholar or a political leader; when he 
is 6 or 12 or even 16, one.cannot 
know. But if he is to make the most 
of his possibilities, he needs every 
chance to develop his thinking powers, 
to increase his knowledge. A few 
schools provide special classes for 
highly intelligent children. More often 
schools enrich such a child’s program 
by providing opportunities for extra 
projects. By taking additional elective 
courses, participating in clubs and 
other extracurricular activities, the ad- 
vanced child finds not only mental 
stimulation but also a chance to work 
with other boys and girls who are in- 
terested in the same things. 

Sometimes the school program is 
rich and varied, so that a child needs 
help only in choosing among the many 
possibilities. Often, however, parents 
—working together with teachers and 
children—are the ones who start new 
projects and activities: a science club, 
a photography club, a debating club, 
or perhaps a community service. 

It’s important for parents to remem- 
ber that, while they are intensely con- 
cerned with the welfare of their own 
children, a teacher is concerned with 
many more. Most teachers are inter- 
ested in giving special help to the ex- 
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ceptionally bright child (just as they 
are interested in helping the below- 
average child); but there is a limit to 
what one person can do, and so par- 
ents must often be the ones to start a 
project and to help carry it through. In 
any case, they cannot depend entirely 
on the school to enrich their child’s 
mental life. Through family activities 
such as trips, special excursions, hob- 
bies, reading, and conversation, par- 
ents themselves can do much to de- 
velop any child’s potential gifts. 

It is not wise to decide in advance 
exactly what a child will be or do, or 
to determine that he is to be outstand- 
ing in any particular way. Every child 
—gifted, average, or retarded—needs 
every chance to develop the best that 
is within him. The gifted child in par- 
ticular should be given opportunity for 
full development, not only for his own 


Giggling — Small children will giggle for reasons 
mysterious to adults, but the real “case of giggles” 
mostly afflicts teen-age girls. Parents are advised to 
endure the phase patiently until adolescent self- 
consciousness is replaced by increasing maturity. 
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self-fulfillment, but for his possible 
later contribution to the world, which 
needs all the thinkers, scientists, artists, 
teachers, business leaders, political 
leaders, and spiritual leaders that the 
coming generation can provide. 

See also ACHIEVEMENT TESTS; AD- 
VANCED CHILD; AVERAGE CHILD; EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES; INDIVIDUAL 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
and articles Vocational Guidance: 
Making the Most of Your Child's Abil- 
ities, page 1031; DNA: How Heredity 
Works, page 452; What Children In- 
herit, page 519; What the New Psy- 
chology Can Mean to Parents, page 
175. 


GIGGLING The picture of two 
young ladies (at least, what seemed to 
be young ladies just a moment before) 
clutching each other in spasms of un- 
controlled amusement is recognizable 
to any parent of a teen-ager. The titter 
that sometimes grows into a cackle 
seems to be characteristic of the female 
adolescent. (Boys are apparently not 
as subject to such seizures.) 

Little children have their giggles 
too. For instance, some delightful 
secret that adults cannot possibly un- 
derstand can spark off a spell of elfin 
mirth. But this is not the same thing 
as the genuine “case of giggles” that 
may overcome a girl any time from 
puberty on. Sometimes the giggles ob- 
viously cover up embarrassment. Often 
they are a way of releasing tension. 
But in many cases the cause remains a 
mystery to adults, who have forgotten 
their own giggling phase. Some moth- 
ers and fathers are so constituted that 
they can simply smile at their gurgling 
daughters. Some become irritated; 
parental irritation, however, seems 
conducive to further throes of laughter. 
Some wisely leave the room when the 
situation is unbearable. Some can only 
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sit and wonder—and hope. The hope 
is not misplaced, for as confidence re- 
places self-consciousness, as mature 
womanhood is approached, the giggles 
fade and are forgotten. 

See also SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


GIRLS’ CAMPS See article What 
Camping Can Do for Your Child, 
page 642. 


GIRL SCOUTS Girls from 7 
through 17 may become Girl Scouts. 
The individual groups are made up of 
at least 8 and not more than 30 girls 
who meet with two adult leaders. 
Brownie Scouts are 7 through 9 years 
old; Intermediate Girl Scouts, 10 
through 13; Senior Girl Scouts, 14 to 
about 18. 

The fields from which Girl Scouts 
choose activities are agriculture, arts 
and crafts, community life, health and 
safety, international friendship, litera- 
ture and dramatics, music and dancing, 
nature, outdoors, sports and games. 
Programs are planned so that the girls 
may have fun—with a serious purpose. 

Mothers and other women serve as 
troop leaders and assistant leaders 
after receiving training for the pur- 
pose. No training is required for par- 
ents and other adults who work on 
local committees, fund-raising, and 
special troop projects. The national 
headquarters of Girl Scouts also seeks 
aids from community organizations to 
provide local sponsorship, meeting 
places, camps, and funds. 

The Girl Scouts of the United States 
of America, in its emphasis on inter- 
national friendship, stresses that it is 
affiliated with Girl Scout and Girl 
Guide groups in countries all over the 
world. 

See also LEISURE TIME; YOUTH OR- 
GANIZATIONS and article What Camp- 
ing Can Do for Your Child, page 642. 
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Girl Scouts — Through the Girl Scout Movement, girls 
7 through 17 can join others in a wide range of 
activities, including agriculture, the arts, drama, out- 
door camping, and sports. The movement takes pride 
in being not merely national, but worldwide. 


GLANDULAR FEVER Infecti- 
ous mononucleosis. See MONONUCLE- 
OSIS, INFECTIOUS. 


GOING STEADY See dating. 


GONORRHEA See VENEREAL 
DISEASES. 


GRADE CARDS See SCHOOL 
MARKS. 


GRADE SCHOOL See entries 
listed under SCHOOL—SCHOOL CURRIC- 
ULUM, SCHOOL FAILURE, etc. and arti- 
cles Helping Your Child at School, page 
464; The School Years: Growing In- 
dependence, page 503. 


GRANDPARENTS Today grand- 
mothers and grandfathers play a differ- 
ent role in family life than they once 
did. A “brood” of grandchildren is no 
longer common. Today’s grandparents 
may have had two children who, in 
turn, have two children and live far 
away. Many grandparents are known 
to their grandchildren primarily 
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through letters, holiday gifts, and visits 
once or twice a year. To a large extent, 
they are deprived of their traditional 
joys and opportunities to serve the 
family. 

The children are deprived too. 
Those grandparents who do live with 
or close to the family have much to 
offer the youngsters and the family as 
a whole. The benefits of having some- 
one to help care for the children are 
obvious to overworked young parents. 
Youngsters seem drawn to Grandpa’s 
knee in the evening; and when, for one 
reason or another, there is no father in 
the home, his role is doubly important, 
provided he does not take over all 
authority. In many cases Grandmother 
gives a hand with the housework too. 
But grandparents furnish something 
even more fundamental and important. 
For one thing, the affection they give 
to the children is of a particular kind, 
one that is usually less anxious and less 
concerned with the details of daily liv- 
ing than the parents’. 

Youngsters also profit from the 
sense of continuity that comes of hav- 
ing grandparents in their lives. More 
than fun, a feeling for the past and for 
the durability of the family comes of 
grandparents’ stories about “when 
Mother was a little girl. . .” or “when 
Father was a little boy. . .” 

Along with the mutual pleasures and 
benefits of having grandparents near 
or in the household, there usually come 
mutual difficulties. Problems arise and 


Grandparents 


the two adult generations must come 
squarely to terms. Some of these prob- 
lems are eternal, some are new. Since 
the grandfather generally has less to do 
with the children, Grandmother is usu- 
ally more involved. There is always 
some degree of friction when two 
women have authority over. the same 
children, particularly when they are 
closely related and of two different 
generations. The new problems arise 
from the very fact that a grandmother 
is no longer expected to play an active 
role in the house. Her presence is often 
treated as a special condition rather 
than being taken for granted. Further- 
more, with so many recent changes in 
attitudes toward child development, 
her views are not given as much con- 
sideration as they were in days gone 
by. (Parents who give older people a 
chance, however, often discover that 
they have not “stood still,” and may be 
surprised at the similarity of some 
basic attitudes and at the adaptability 
of the older people to new views when 
these are explained. ) 

Adjustments are not always easy. 
When mother and daughter live in the 
same home, the younger woman may 
feel, “She still thinks I’m a little girl.” 
The older one may often think her 
daughter is a little girl in many ways 
and treat her accordingly. When the 
situation involves daughter and mother- 
in-law, they usually have to face both 
the traditional rivalry for the husband’s 
affection and the likelihood that they 


GRANDPARENTS—With the trend toward smaller and more widely separated 
families, grandparents today play a far less intimate role in family life than they 
used to. As a result, children have been deprived of that special, unhurried kind 
of affection and that sense of continuity of living that grandparents can supply. 
Where grandparents do live in the home, the diminished role they are expected to 
play may give rise to problems in addition to the difficulties of adjustment between 
generations. But where the older people are given a chance, they will often show 
that they are not inflexible and that their years of experience can be an asset. 
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Grandparents can provide children with a 
deep, satisfying sense of security. Lucky is the 
child who can feel the continuity and the dura- 
bility of family life that the presence, or even 
the occasional visit of a grandparent can give 
him. The love that passes from grandparent to 


grandchild is different from the love between 
parent and child. No longer pressured by the 
day-to-day complexities and anxieties of child 
care, grandparents are in an enviable position 
to give a love that is unhurried, relaxed and easy- 
going. They are not necessarily old-fashioned. 
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These boys want to give a special 
present to their grandparents who 
are coming to take them for a visit 
to their home. What could be bet- 
ter than a cake the boys have deco- 
tated themselves? They enjoy tak- 
ing them on a tour of the grounds. 


The boys may not have seen their grandparents 
for some months, and before leaving they are 
given the opportunity to get to know them bet- 
ter in a relaxed, jolly atmosphere of games and 
talking. A visit to their grandparents is a special 


treat. At dinner, the children see that they are 


stricter than their own parents about table man- 
ners. But conflict is avoided if the children have 
been taught to expect that the older people like 
to do some things in different ways, but that 
their ways are entitled to just as much respect 
and consideration as they give to their parents. 
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The children visit Grandfather's workshop and 
help Grandmother paint. They enjoy having her 
show them how to mix color. Grandmother can 
pay far more attention to the scratch on the 
little boy's leg than Mother would have time to 
give. The children can 
delay their bedtime 
longer than when at 
home, while Grand- 
mother enjoys reading 
their favorite stories. 
As they chat with the 
older people, ex- 
change news, and 
hear the stories of 
their father’s or 
mother’s childhood, the 
children realize that 
their family ties go 
deep into the past. 
They not only enjoy 
the sense of family 
durability that this pro- 
vides but derive con- 
siderable emotional 
security from it. But 
they naturally miss 
their parents and are 
delighted to be re- 
united when the time 
comes to return home. 


Granulated Eyelids 


have different ways of doing things. A 
daughter may or may not carry on her 
own mother’s practices, but at least she 
is familiar with them. The ways of her 
mother-in-law may seem completely 
strange. 

In any case, of course, complete 
agreement is not to be expected. One 
person cannot expect another to con- 
form entirely. The wise grandmother 
does not attempt to usurp the mother’s 
authority, and the wise mother does 
not brush the older woman aside. A 
prudent man does not argue in front of 
his grandson that it is certainly time 
for the boy to have a bicycle. The 
boy’s father, on the other hand, does 
not laugh off the advice. Parents must 
also recognize that grandparents who 
live in the home or are frequent baby- 
sitters do and should have authority of 
their own. They are experienced peo- 
ple with ideas of their own, and not 
there merely to carry out the mother’s 
and father’s wishes. 

Whether grandparents visit or live 
with the family, if their ideas ‘and ways 
of doing things are different, it is for 
the most part up to the parents to in- 
terpret them to the children. They can 
explain that a grandparent’s ways are 
just as good, though they may be dif- 
ferent. Where housekeeping is shared, 
the mother may point out, for instance, 
“Granny makes beds this way. I make 
them the other way. Both are good.” 
When the grandparents’ home is 
nearby, a youngster might be told, “At 
Granny’s you take a nap on the couch 
—that’s her way. At home you take a 
nap in your bed—that’s our way.” In- 
stead of being considered a problem, 
minor differences offer a good chance 
to teach young children an important 
lesson: accepting differences among 
individuals. 

Since people today live so much 
longer, the likelihood is that grandpar- 
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ents will be present more and more. 
On the whole, it is they who are re- 
quired to make the greater adjustment, 
to be open to the changing ways of the 
younger generations. There is no cause 
for self-consciousness about grandpar- 
ents giving advice when family rela- 
tionships are good. But being too free 
with it can easily arouse resentment. 
When it seems rare, it is likely to be 
considered more valuable. They must 
keep in mind that their children are 
now heads of their own households. In 
moments of stress they might recall 
how they felt when that responsibility 
was theirs, and be less inclined to in- 
terfere with their children or children- 
in-law. It is a warm, happy situation 
when three generations understand 
each other and get along well together. 

See also AGING PARENTS; MOTHER 
OF OLDER CHILDREN and article 
Changing Patterns in Family Living, 
page 309. 


GRANULATED EYELIDS See 
CONJUNCTIVITIS; EYE HEALTH. 


GROWING PAINS Many parents 
are confused about what is involved in 
the term “growing pains.” When a 
child complains of pain in the arms or 
legs, they may shrug it off as growing 
pains or go to the other extreme and 
assume immediately that the child has 
rheumatic fever. Actually, there is no 
pain that can be ascribed simply to 
rapid growth. Pain in any part of the 
body is usually a sign of some dis- 
order, whether it is serious or super- 
ficial, purely physical or partly emo- 
tional. 

Because it has been discovered in re- 
cent years that pain caused by rheu- 
matic fever can be relatively mild, 
doctors are now alerted to make a 
thorough investigation whenever a 
child complains of even slight pain in 
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the knees, ankles, elbows, or wrists. 
Most such pain, however, is not due to 
rheumatic conditions. Muscle fatigue, 
flat feet, ill-fitting shoes, or a twisted 
ankle unnoticed during an active play 
period—these are but a few of the 


many possible causes for pains in the’ 


joints or limbs. 

To be on the safe side, when a child 
has pain in the arms or legs, it is usu- 
ally best to consult a doctor to deter- 
mine the cause and prescribe treat- 
ment. It is important to remember that 
children, like adults, differ in their sen- 
sitivity to pain and even in their aware- 
ness of it. Thus one child may be much 
more aware of aching muscles after a 
day of unusual activity than another. 

See also FLAT FEET; RHEUMATIC 
FEVER; SHOES and article Modern 
Health Resources, page 482. 


GROWTH Changes in physical 
growth are probably the most notice- 
able thing about children. “My, how 
you’ve grown!” is a spontaneous re- 
mark few grownups can help making 
when they meet a child they have not 
seen for a year or two. The article 
How Children Grow gives all the de- 
tails involved in patterns of growth and 
typical growth charts. A simple, at- 
home way of checking growth that 
children always enjoy, is to stand them 
up against the wall, place a ruler or 
other flat object on their heads, then 
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Growth — Early infancy and adolescence are the two 
periods of especially rapid growth in children, Rates 
of growth differ, and a child's ultimate growth tends 
to be influenced by heredity. Malnutrition and poor 
health’ or living conditions will retard growth. 


watch the pencilled lines rise higher 
and higher each year. 

See also SHORT BOY; TALL GIRL and 
articles DNA: How Heredity Works, 
page 452; How Children Grow, follow- 
ing; What Children Inherit, page 519. 


HOW CHILDREN GROW 


pss always watch their chil- 
dren’s growth with interest, and 
sometimes with concern. Among the 
first facts ascertained about a newborn 
baby are its weight and height. From 
then on the child is weighed and meas- 
ured on each routine,visit to the doc- 
tor or on each birthday. This is be- 
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cause the child’s physical growth is one 
important indication of his health and 
of his progress in developing. Failure 
to gain may mean a hidden, infection 
or poor nutrition. Exceptionally rapid 
growth causes worry about the pros- 
pects of uncomfortable or unattractive 
height and weight. So their parents are 
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How Children Grow 


11 Years 


Growth — At five years, girls and boys are about the same height. The boy gains in height until about nine years. 


At eleven the girl has overtaken him. 


happy if they know that Jane and Tom 
are growing at a rate suitable for girls 
and boys their age. 


Growth is also important to the chil- 
dren themselves. The little ones want to 
be “big” like their more capable and 
powerful older brothers and sisters and 
parents. But by the time they are ten 
or twelve years old, boys and girls are 
concerned not so much with size as 
with being like others of the same age 
and sex, or like the ideals that have 
been set by the culture. The teen-age 
girl wants to be small, slender, and 
graceful, but not too small; the boy 
wants to be tall, well-muscled, and 
strong, but not so tall that he is con- 
spicuous among his classmates. Boys 
and girls at these ages can suffer great 
distress if they do not meet what they 
consider standard. Generally they do 
not realize that it is perfectly normal, 
during the early teens, for growth to 
slow down or to speed ahead for pe- 
riods of a year or two, so that a child 
will for a time be out of line with 
peers. 
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WHAT IS NORMAL GROWTH? 

Just as children differ from one an- 
other in size and proportions, in ap- 
pearance and disposition, so they vary 
in the rate of growth and development. 
The physical measurements of the bulk 
of a given population are much the 
same. Thus, more than half the men 
in the Army are within two inches of 
the average height (about five feet nine 
inches), although not more than fif- 
teen men in 100 are exactly of average 
height. Fewer and fewer individuals are 
found toward the extreme measure- 
ments; only one soldier in about 150 
is six feet tall or over; and only one 
in about eighty is five feet four inches 
or less. 

Children differ in their growth rates, 
but typically they have two periods of 
especially rapid growth. These are in 
early infancy and at adolescence. Both 
periods involve changes in body pro- 
portions as well as in size. Before the 
infant is born he has been growing 
very rapidly, and after a brief time of 
readjustment at birth he continues to do 
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13 Years 


How Children Grow 


Growth — At thirteen the boy is taller. After this age the girl grows little, but the boy continues to grow until he 


is seventeen or older. 


so, though at a diminishing rate. The 
average length of newborn babies is 
about twenty inches; individual babies 
range from “very small” to “very large” 
—and all are normal. At birth the head 
is relatively large, the trunk long and 
thin, and legs and arms are short. Dur- 
ing the first year babies put on weight 
and broaden out generally, and legs 
and bodies grow longer, until at one 
year the babies are about thirty inches 
tall and weigh about twenty-two 
pounds. After this the changes are 
slower, with most of the childhood 
growth going into lengthening the legs. 
Accompanying illustrations show 
the course of growth from five to 
seventeen, at two-year intervals, for a 
typical girl and a typical boy. The 
figures show the similarities and differ- 
ences between boys and girls in rates 
of growth and in changing builds. 
During the first nine or ten years 
boys and girls are much alike in both 
size and build, with the boys averag- 
ing just a little taller and heavier. But 
toward the end of this period, at about 


eight or nine, the girls’ patterns of 
growth begin to change. After a seem- 
ing pause a girl will start growing 
rapidly. She may grow as much as four 
or five inches in a year. Her hips round 
out, she puts on fat, her breasts start 
to develop: she looks increasingly 
feminine in physique. Just before she 
starts to menstruate, usually at about 
thirteen years, her rate of growth slows 
down, and by the time she is sixteen 
and a half years old she has ordinarily 
attained her adult height and build. 
Between eleven and thirteen years, half 
the girls are taller than the average 
boys their age. 

The boy goes through the process 
two years later, with the periods of 
rapid growth lasting longer. Around 
ten to twelve years his growth first 
slows and then spurts rapidly, with the 
greatest gain at about thirteen to four- 
teen years. His whole bony framework 
becomes bigger and heavier, his shoul- 
ders broaden, his muscles increase, and 
he develops sexually. After fifteen, 
growth in height slows down and he is 
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usually full-grown by the time he is 
eighteen and a half or nineteen. Dur- 
ing the early part of the rapid pubertal 
growth, many boys and girls become 
fat, only to become slender again as 
their maturing physical processes at- 
tain some equilibrium. 

The patterns of growth so far de- 
scribed are for averages. Children tend 
to inherit the physiques of their par- 
ents. Some are relatively tall at all ages, 
while others remain short. Some chil- 
dren just naturally grow up faster, and 
others slower, than the average. Size 
differences are exaggerated for a while 
and then may almost disappear. 


Then there are constitutional differ- 
ences in build, ranging from the very 
slender to the broad and stocky. Some 
persons have a tendency to develop 
large bones and muscles, others to put 
on fat, still others to remain skinny 
and long-legged. Such tendencies can 
usually be seen in childhood, but they 
become accentuated as the adult phy- 
siques develop. 


These normal differences in build 
and maturity of physique at any given 
age should be taken into account in 
considering whether a child is well 
nourished, underweight, or overweight. 
Some should weigh more for their 
height than others. And at some stages 
of maturity we may expect greater 
weight for height than at other stages. 
The charts depicting patterns of growth 
show the normal ranges in size as well 
as the average size for age. 


PREDICTING STATURE 


Children (especially boys) who 
grow and mature rapidly are likely to 
be large, broad-built, well-muscled. 
Since these children usually reach their 
full growth early, many of them be- 
come only average or even short adults. 
The slow-maturing, physically retarded 
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children are more often of slender 
build, but many of them grow gradu- 
ally into average or tall, long-legged 
adults. 


Growth in size and rates of maturing 
may be retarded by malnutrition, se- 
vere illness, prolonged poor health, or 
generally unfavorable living conditions. 
Removal of such handicaps allows chil- 
dren to grow and mature according to 
their inherited capacities. From mea- 
surements taken in many parts of the 
world in the last hundred years, we may 
note the effects of continual improve- 
ments in living conditions. Better nu- 
trition, better hygiene, and relative 
freedom from disease are reflected in 
the norms for children and adults. 
Every time large groups of children 
have been measured and weighed in 
recent decades, the average height and 
weight for each age group have shown 


“an increase over the time before. 


But there are inherited differences 
in size—that is, there are factors that 
can limit a child’s growth under the 
best possible conditions. It remains 
true that tall parents tend to have tall 
children and short parents to have 
short children. Not only do two par- 
ents normally differ in stature, how- 
ever, but their ancestors included both 
tall and short people. Accordingly, al- 
most any couple can have tall boys 
and short boys, tall girls and short 
girls. We all know that a very tall man 
can be the son of a very short father. 
We cannot rely on family traits in pre- 
dicting the future of a slow-growing 
child. 

From studies of children’s growth, 
one rough rule for predicting a child’s 
final height assumes that he will grow 
to twice his two-year height. This is 
only generally true. Repeated mea- 
surements of the same children until 
they are grown show that at two years 
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Growth — Based on photographs taken over a peri 
picts the rate of which most girls grow and develop 
as shown in this drawing of one boy's physical 


four to ten with a brief period of slowing down aro! 


rapid growth, with a slower growth after fi 


girls, on the average, have reached 52 
per cent of their adult height and boys 
have reached only 48.5 per cent. So if 
Jane is 33 inches tall on her second 
birthday, we divide 33 by 52 and mul- 
tiply by 100 and predict that she will be 
63% inches tall. If Tom is 33 inches 
at two years, we divide 33 by 48.5 
and predict that he will grow to 68 
inches. 
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ne girl’s growth (above left) de- 
they approach maturity. Boys, ` 
ht) usually grow steadily from the age of 
followed by a two-year period of 


But we do not need to restrict our- 
selves to the two-year measurements. 
The Growth Chart for girls and boys 
(on page 435) gives the average per- 
centages of their mature height for boys 
and girls at various ages. Using the 
method described for two-year-olds, we 
can estimate adult heights from any of 
these ages for which we have a child’s 
measurement. The prediction is better 
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for some ages than for others. The 
younger the child, the more chance 
there is for error, because many things 
may happen during growth to change 
its course. Also, predictions during ado- 
lescence can be very far off, because 
at this time a child’s growth is closely 
related to his or her own stage of ma- 
turing. Even between the ages of five 
and nine, when this method is most ac- 
curate, there may be an error of an 
inch or two. 


OTHER METHODS OF 
PREDICTING STATURE 


Because growth in size is closely re- 
lated to maturing, we may improve our 
prediction of a child’s growth and of his 
eventual height by taking account of 
his physical age. Between the ages of 
ten and fourteen, when size is most 
affected by differences in rate of 
growth, several signs enable us to 
judge a child’s approximate physical 
age. 

Among girls, the first signs of breast 
development appear at about ten and 
a half years, the coarse pubic hair be- 
gins to show at about eleven and a 
half years, and the first menstruation 
occurs at about thirteen years. These 
are averages; it is quite normal for each 
stage to appear a year or two earlier 
or later. When a girl is a year or more 
ahead or behind in the stages of physi- 
cal maturing, then her growth percent- 
ages will be more in line with her ma- 
turity than with her actual age. For 
example, a girl has completed close to 
96 per cent of her adult height at the 
time of her first menstruation, whether 
she is at that time twelve years old or 
fourteen. 


Among boys, the genitals usually 
start to enlarge at twelve and a half 


years, pubic hair appears at about 
thirteen and a half years, and at about 
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eleven to twelve years general body 
growth seems to mark time and then 
spurt rapidly. The occurrence of these 
stages in a child may be matched with 
the percentages in the Growth Chart 
for the average ages of their appear- 
ance. 


Studies of the growth of the same 
individuals from infancy to maturity 
have been going on since the early 
1920s. From some of the X-ray studies 
in such series has come one useful 
method for estimating the relative 
physical maturity of a child. Good 
records show a close connection be- 
tween the hardening of the bones at 
the growing ends of the joints in the 
hand and the general growth of the 
whole body. By using X-ray pictures 
that show typical stages of growth, we 
can match the X ray of a particular 
child and assign a “skeletal age.” We 
can thus increase the accuracy of pre- 
dicting the adult height by taking the 
individual’s skeletal age into account. 
This method is most helpful during 
adolescence, when the rapid spurt in 
growth results in such great difference 
in height among children of the same 
age. 


TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL? 


When should one be concerned 
about a child’s unusual size? When 
should one call in an expert? Ordinarily 
parents would call upon a doctor or 
some other person capable of making 
an expert judgment if a child seems to 
be more than two years out of line 
in maturing, if he is really disturbed 
about being smaller or larger than 
others of his age, if his size and pattern 
of growth are noticeably different both 
from those of his family and from those 
of others his own age. 


In most cases the expert would 
either reassure the parents and child 
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Growth — This Growth Chart shows (in the middle column) the average height, at different ages, of girls from 
birth to nineteen years as shown on the left, and of boys from birth to twenty years as shown on the right. This 
chart can be used for predicting probable adult stature by taking the height of a child at a given age and figuring 
from the percentage indicated. A seven-year-old girl, for example, has already attained about 74.3 per cent of 
her growth in height. If she is an inch taller than the average (49 instead of 48), she may grow to be almost 
66 inches tall. An eight-year-old boy has attained about 72.4 per cent of his adult height. If he is an inch shorter 
than the average for his age (50 inches instead of 51), he may grow to be 68 inches tall. 

Chart devised by Nancy Bayley 
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that the relative retardation or accel- 
eration in growth is only temporary, 
or else recommend some changes in 
diet. In a few cases he may want to 
consult some specialist or refer the 
problem to an endocrinologist. 


Research on the hormones, or “en- 
docrines,” has been going on since 
the early 1900s. Some of the results of 
these studies bear directly upon rates of 
physical growth of special tissues or 
organs. In a special case the endocrino- 
logist would be the one to decide 
whether any hormone treatment is ad- 
visable. It is possible, under certain 
conditions, to speed up or slow down 
the whole process of growth and matur- 
ing. But so far we have no reliable 
methods of adding an inch to a child’s 
stature or of taking an inch away. Until 
we can control physical maturing and 
growth in size separately, we cannot 
be sure whether the final outcome of 
any treatment will involve other 
changes besides increased or reduced 
adult height. 


In a case of decided deviation, the 
physician may decide that some form 
of endocrine control is worth trying. 
But for the most part his role is to help 
both child and parents to understand 
the nature of normal growth processes. 
Then he can explain the position of 
that particular child in the process. The 
next step will be to help the child ac- 
cept himself as he is and to make the 
most of his own best qualities. 


It may be sufficient for a child to 
understand the normal variations in 
growth and the reasons for his tem- 
porary differences from the group. Tall 
Sally may be relieved to know she will 
probably grow only another half inch. 
And at fifteen little Jerry may be reas- 
sured to find that, though he is a couple 
of years behind schedule, he will most 
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likely grow to be five feet nine inches, 


.For those who will remain exception- 


ally short or tall, the task is to help 
them gradually to accept their size. 


There are ways to dress becomingly, 
to make the best of one’s size. A wise 
choice of clothes and good grooming 
can go a long way in compensating 
for the mere facts of physical differ- 
ence. Once these things are taken care 
of, attention should be turned to find- 
ing and making use of any advantages 
that may be related to one’s size. Little 
boys who are eager to become athletes 
should be encouraged to enter those 
sports in which their size will not be a 
disadvantage. They may develop skill 
and agility in tennis or swimming or 
target shooting, for example. Tall girls 
with good posture look well in their 
clothes: they make good models, for 
one thing. Both boys and girls can be 
helped to understand that if one culti- 
vates his various positive qualities and 
capacities people will tend to forget 
such things as unusual stature. 

The general principle that parents 
need to cultivate for the well-being of 
their son or daughter is not that of 
passively accepting a handicap, per- 
haps with self-pity or perverse heroics, 
but that of vigorously meeting the in- 
evitable at least halfway. Parents who 
from the very first cherish the child as 
he is, without any hint of regret for 
what might have been or of apology 
for the actuality, help their child to de- 
velop the self-confidence and courage 
to find his place among others and to 
develop his natural capacities. Even- 
tually the individual must find his 
norms within himself instead of look- 
ing to others to serve as measuring 
rods. He can develop his own talents 
and his own excellence without rivalry 
or envy, and regardless of how much 
taller or shorter other people may be. 


Guidance and Counseling 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
A variety of guidance services is avail- 
able through schools, churches, com- 
munity agencies, private organizations, 
and sometimes individual specialists. 
Counselors usually specialize in a field, 
whether it is educational or vocational 
guidance for young people, guidance 
for parents in handling family prob- 
lems or helping a child through some 
difficulty, guidance for couples about 
to marry or those whose marriage is 
running into trouble, or for personal 
problems of adults. 

Not all who practice counseling are 
professionally trained and qualified for 
their work. Professional organizations 
recommend that counselors have cer- 
tain specialized training either in col- 
lege, graduate, or special schools, and 
also a period of internship under the 
supervision of an experienced or quali- 
fied counselor in the particular field. 
Agencies supported by public or pri- 
vate funds generally attempt to meet 
these qualifications in selecting the 
members of their counseling staffs. In 
consulting a counselor in private prac- 
tice, one should not hesitate to ask his 
qualifications for the service he is offer- 
ing before starting to consult with him. 

See also CLINICS; EDUCATIONAL- 
GUIDANCE COUNSELOR; FAMILY SERV- 
ICE AGENCY; MARRIAGE COUNSELOR, 
PERSONAL COUNSELING SERVICE; VO- 
CATIONAL-GUIDANCE COUNSELOR and 
article Vocational Guidance: Making 
the Most of Your Child's Abilities, 
page 1031. 


GUILT FEELINGS Early in life 
children begin to learn—through imi- 
tation of and control by adults, through 
the consequences of their own acts— 
what people may and may not do. The 
“yes-and-no, right-and-wrong” stand- 
ards of those around them gradually 
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become part of their own thinking and 
feelings. At times, however, along with 
the slowly developing self-control, a 
youngster does something that is con- 
trary to what he has learned—and then 
feels guilty about it. Often he feels 
guilty about some of the things he 
wants to do, even though he doesn’t 
carry them out. To the young boy or 
girl the wish is equivalent to the deed. 
A five-year-old, for example, knows it 
is wrong to hit his baby brother, but 
he can’t help thinking about what he'd 
like to do, and these “bad” thoughts 
can bring on guilt feelings. Although 
the seven-year-old realizes it is wrong 
to take someone else’s property, he 
cannot resist pocketing a friend’s toy 
—but he feels like a villain. 

The development of conscience is 
necessary in living happily with others, 
and some guilt feelings are an inevita- 
ble, natural reaction to misdeeds. An 
overwhelming sense of guilt, however, 
can warp a child’s outlook toward life 
and people. Persisting into adulthood, 
it can keep him from fully realizing 
many of his capabilities. Our modern 
knowledge of human personality has 
shown this. People know today what 
unfortunate results can come about, 
for example, if a youngster has per- 
sistently been made to feel that he is a 
thankless child for not following his 
parents’ every wish, or that his sexual 
curiosity is evil, or that anger is shame- 
ful, or that bringing home poor grades 
shows lack of appreciation for his 
opportunities. 

A child is not likely to grow up with 
a burden of guilt if he has been al- 
lowed to see and helped to understand 
that it is normal not to be perfect. He 
can see that adults, too, make mistakes 
and admit them readily; that they, too, 
lose their tempers occasionally—and 
feel sorry for it, but not fearfully 
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ashamed of it. He can see the differ- 
ence between actually harming some- 
one and just thinking about it—which 
occurs to everyone at some time or 
other. Living his childhood in an 
atmosphere of tolerant guidance, a 
youngster can grow up realizing that 
all human beings have their failings. 
To the degree that he understands and 
accepts his own without shame, he is 
very likely in the long run to have 
fewer general failings as an adult and 
to live comfortably with those he has. 

See also MENTAL HEALTH and arti- 
cles Emotional Security and Discipline, 
page 202; What the New Psychology 
Can Mean to Parents, page 1735, 


GUM BOIL See ABSCESS. 


GUNS AND GUNPLAY Because 
guns are so symbolic of war and de- 
struction, many grownups feel a pang 
of uneasiness at the sight of a bright- 
eyed toddler flourishing a toy pistol 
and shouting with great glee, “I kill 


Guns and Gunplay — A child’s enjoyment of violent 
play does not necessarily mean that he is disturbed. 
lt may be a good outlet for hostile feelings or he 
may be imitating a popular movie or television hero. 
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Guns and Gunplay —Many country children are 
obliged to handle real guns. When children want to 
learn to hunt, they must be mature enough to observe 
the many unwritten rules of firearm safety. 


you!” That the uneasiness is misplaced 
is often shown a second later when he 
asks curiously, “What means ‘kill’?” 
Part of the adult concern may also 
be attributed to a current belief that 
such play must “mean something.” Al- 
though violent play often serves as a 
good outlet for feelings of anger or 
hostility, it doesn’t necessarily indicate 
a child is disturbed. The fact that pop- 
ular heroes wave firearms from tele- 
vision and movie screens and from the 
Pages of comic books certainly con- 
tributes largely to their appeal for 
youngsters. Boys particularly, looking 
for a hero and wanting to be “he-men,” 
ape the range rider or the private eye. 
There are cases, of course, where 
parental concern is justified if a child 
becomes so absorbed by war toys that 
he loses all interest in other toys or 
other forms of play. Making an issue 
of the matter is likely to increase the 
fascination of the forbidden play. Time 
alone may eventually bring about bore- 
dom with it, or interest in a different 
type of hero. If this doesn’t happen 
even after a considerable period of 
time, parents can sometimes encourage 
new interests. Such guidance might in- 
clude not only suggesting a new type 
of toy that allows for aggressive play 
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but also excursions and trips, having 
Father take part in the children’s 
games, or finding a creative hobby. 

In many parts of the country young- 
sters handle real guns—not as play- 
things, but out of serious interest or as 
a necessity. Guns are familiar to chil- 
dren in mountain and farm areas as a 
normal part of their daily life. The real 
thing is often requested, too, by the 
city boy who becomes interested in 
hunting. In such cases, of course, the 
local firearms law must be clearly un- 
derstood. In addition, parents must ask 
themselves if the boy is really mature 
enough to remember the unwritten 
laws of safety: keeping a gun clean, 
emptying it and putting it in a safe 
place when not in use; always unload- 
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ing before taking it into a building or 
car; handling it carefully and properly 
in the field; and never pointing it at a 
person even when he’s sure it is un- 
loaded. 

Even though it cannot be proved 
that using guns generally has any 
harmful effect, many parents think it 
undesirable for a youngster to have 
real shooting experience. They must 
then decide this matter in the light of 
their own belief. 

See also COMICS; PLAY EQUIPMENT 
and articles Children Grow through 
Play, page 741; Television: How to 
Manage, page 967. 


GYNECOLOGIST See SPECIAL- 
ISTS. 
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HABIT TRAINING, ATTITUDES 
TOWARD A habit is generally de- 
fined as a disposition, acquired by fre- 
quent repetition, to act in a certain 
way. For a long time parents used to 
think that bringing up children was 
largely a matter of “habit training”— 
something which, if started early 
enough and practiced constantly 
enough, would automatically produce 
well-behaved children. The core of 
confusion in this thinking lies in not 
recognizing that habits, once ac- 
quired, do not stay with the child for- 
ever. At six months, for example, a 
baby has learned (without any training 
whatever) the “habit” of creeping, 
but this hardly means that he will have 
the same habit at six years. 

Parents trained their children con- 
sistently and “nipped bad habits in the 
bud” at a very tender age, and yet this 
did not always result in the expected 
good behavior or in good characters. 
Something was lacking. Mainly, it was 
an understanding of three fundamental 
principles of child development. The 
first is the concept of “readiness”—the 
fact that children change constantly 
through growth and development and 
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can do some things more readily at one 
stage than at another. The second is 
the concept of learning through satis- 
faction—that children learn more 
quickly when they get satisfaction 
from the process. The third, and in 
many respects the most important, is 
the knowledge that really fundamental 
character traits, so-called habits— 
like truthfulness, consideration for 
others, and the like—are not acquired 
through training at all. They develop 
slowly out of children’s relationships 
to their parents and others who teach 
them, and develop out of loving and 
respecting these people and wanting to 
identify themselves with them as mod- 
els. 

As we have come to understand 
more about how children learn, we 
have found out how much depends on 
a child’s state of readiness. Too many 
things that parents think children 
“should form a habit of,” like putting 
things away, are adult behavior pat- 
terns that the child simply isn’t ready 
for at two or three years of age. Or 
some children of four or five can be 
taught to read, for instance, but most 
of them can’t learn this easily until six 
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or seven; the same process can be ac- 
complished with so much less time and 
pain if done at the correct reading age 
that schools quite sensibly do not at- 
tempt to teach it before. 

And so it is with most of the things 
we want our boys and girls to learn. 
The maturing process must always be 
taken into consideration. The same 
habits express different things at dif- 
ferent stages of development. Thumb- 
sucking at six months, for example, is 
normal, and suitable to a baby, and it 
expresses a very different thing than it 
does at six years. Biting and kicking 
or being selfish mean quite different 
things in young children than they do 
in older ones. If parents can clearly 
grasp this and refrain from pushing 
such development too early, children 
generally will outgrow these “bad hab- 
its.” In all these matters time can be 
on the side of the parents. 

Because children learn best when 
they get satisfaction out of what they 
are learning, parents should always be 
on the lookout to find ways of bring- 
ing satisfaction to some of the habits 
they wish their children to acquire. 
Helpfulness, for example, and good 
manners are developed in just this 
way, not by forcing the child to be 
helpful and polite, over and over 
again, but rather by giving him plea- 


sure in doing these things through ap- , 


preciating his helpfulness and his con- 
siderate manners whenever he does 
show them. 

In this connection there is a subtle 
though important point to bear in 
mind, and that is to be sure that the 
satisfaction is for the child and not 
for the adult. When a child is learning 
an act through repetition, we should 
know just what it is that he is learn- 
ing. For example, if a six-year-old is 
made to keep quiet while his grand- 
mother is taking a nap, he may be 
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practicing consideration; but he may 
also be practicing resentment at hav- 
ing to keep quiet. It’s the attitude or 
mood surrounding the situation which 
determines what is really being learned. 

The clarity with which adults un- 
derstand the concepts of readiness and 
relationship will have more to do with 
their success in bringing up the kind 
of children they want than the most 
rigid consistency and most careful 
drilling. We learn, at least in part, 
through our feelings. Children’s earli- 
est and deepest feelings are, of course, 
experienced in relation to their par- 
ents, and this is the basis on which 
much of their learning and behavior 
are built. They will learn through ex- 
ample, of course, but they need to love 
and respect the people who are being 
held up as models. Children value 
such things as honesty and considera- 
tion when they see people they care 
for practicing them. 

Though laying down rules is not the 
basis of good habits, children do need 
some training, especially in those 
things they don’t get much satisfaction 
out of doing. There are some things 
they have to do even before they are 
ready for them, because otherwise it 
makes living with children too diffi- 
cult. Young children need help, for 
example, in learning not to hit out or 
bite when they’re angry, in learning to 
speak nicely to people, and to ask for 
what they want instead of grabbing. 
Long before they get satisfaction out 
of cleanliness and personal appear- 
ance, older children must learn to wash 
their hands before mealtime and to 
comb their hair occasionally. 

There is still a place for repeti- 
tion and practice. Learning things like 
playing the piano or the multiplication 
tables cannot be done in any other 
way. Even in learning to make beds 
well, repetition and practice are neces- 
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sary. There is also a place for regular- 
ity—brushing teeth, for instance, and 
being on time for meals. 

Demanding certain kinds of behav- 
ior doesn’t necessarily instill good hab- 
its. Children do certain things, such 
as making their beds or hanging up 
their coats, just because they want to 
please their parents and not because 
the children themselves have devel- 
oped good habits or are getting satis- 
faction from what they are doing. 

Parents are often puzzled as to how 
to go about correcting what they think 
of as bad habits after these have al- 
ready been established. First of all, 
they have to try to determine the cause, 
how the children got that way, so to 
speak, and this usually involves un- 
winding some kinks in the relationship 
between parents and children. But al- 
ways, in trying to get a child to aban- 
don a habit that parents believe he is 
ready to grow out of, they must make 
the child feel that they are on the side 
of the child’s conscience and that they 
will help him to do the “good” thing. 
If a child of six, for example, is trying 
to give up the habit of nail-biting, par- 
ents should make him feel that they 
are on his side, that they are opposed 
not to him but to the habit that he 
himself wants to outgrow. The child 
can be helped to take the next step 
through such support much better 
than through “cracking down on 
him.” 

The really important “habits,” 
which are rather the character traits 
that parents want their children to 
have, are acquired not through me- 
chanical tricks and techniques but 
from an understanding of how chil- 
dren learn and from a relationship 
with their parents which has warmth 
and love and mutual respect. 

See also APPROVAL; DISCIPLINE; IM- 
ITATION; READINESS and articles How 
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Children Begin to Learn, page 841; 
What the New Psychology Can Mean 
to Parents, page 175. 


HAIR, SUPERFLUOUS Because 
today’s standards of exterior beauty 
veto hair on a woman’s arms and legs, 
a teen-age girl is often unduly upset by 
its appearance. Though it may be in- 
visible to other eyes, pointing this out 
to her will probably have little effect. 
The help she wants from her mother 
is how best to remove it. 

A razor is the most effective means 
of removing hair on legs, arms, and in 
the armpits. Contrary to a prevalent 
notion, this does not cause the hair to 
grow back heavier or coarser. Depila- 
tories, which simply cut the hair with 
a chemical agent, have no particular 
advantage over a razor and are not ad- 
visable for a young girl’s skin. 

A light fuzz of hair on the face does 
not necessarily mean a glandular dis- 
turbance. If the growth is heavy, a doc- 
tor is the best person to give construc- 
tive advice. A few dark hairs can be 
made less conspicuous by bleaching. 
Tweezing can be used to a limited ex- 
tent, though it is sometimes painful 
and must be repeated. It does not, 
however, cause thicker growth or 
coarseness. Electrolysis, which re- 
moves hair permanently, is painful and 
may leave scars. It should not be un- 
dertaken unless a physician suggests it 
and recommends an expert. 


HAIR CARE Like any other part 
of the body, hair needs nourishment, 
cleanliness, and exercise to be healthy. 
There is no preparation that can 
“feed” or “nourish” it through applica- 
tion to the scalp. It is nourished by a 
well-balanced diet which keeps the 
body functioning at its peak. Exercise 
for the hair means stimulating the 
blood vessels at the roots by brush- 
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ing, particularly in a direction opposite 
to that in which the hair naturally lies. 
By removing much of the surface dirt 
from the hair itself, brushing also helps 
to keep it clean. 

Shampoos remove accumulations of 
oily glandular secretions and dead skin 
cells from the scalp. How fast these 
accumulate (and how often to sham- 
poo) depends on the individual and 
the season: summer temperatures usu- 
ally stimulate the oil glands and call 
for more frequent washing than in 
winter. Similarly, during the glandu- 
lar changes of adolescence, more 
shampooing may be advisable. 

To the adolescent, hair takes on 
major importance. When a teen-age 
girl’s ideas about hair styles seem too 
extreme, there is usually very little 
parents can do, because she is proba- 
bly following the current fad of her 
crowd. A boy’s tastes during this pe- 
riod may seem extreme too, ranging 
from mirrorlike slickness to shaggy 
lengths and an aversion to the barber’s 
chair. Fortunately, the phase of bi- 
zarre hair style is usually brief and is 
best left to run its course with as few 
comments as possible. 

See also DANDRUFF; FADS; HAIRCUT; 
NUTRITION; PERMANENT WAVES. 


HAIRCUT Many small children 
approach their first haircut with a mix- 
ture of interest and apprehension. It’s 
a new experience and they are usually 
eager for that, yet a little frightened 
too. A very young child will probably 
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Hair Care — No external preparation can produce 
healthy hair, which will be achieved by regular 
shampooing, and brushing, and a well-balanced diet. 


look nice enough with home-style 
trims. Later, when he is able to un- 
derstand a simple explanation of what 
to expect, the first professional hair- 
cut can be presented as a great treat, 
a sign of growing up. 

It’s a good idea for a boy to be taken 
along one day when his father is get- 
ting a haircut. While Father is having 
his hair cut the little boy has a chance 
to get used to the barbershop and the 
whole procedure and to see that it 
doesn’t hurt at all. Even so, the barber 
can be asked simply to go once over 
lightly the first time the child’s hair is 
cut and not to use the clippers. Clippers 
are often more frightening to boys and 
girls than scissors, and they are not 
really necessary. Since girls do not have 
their hair trimmed so closely, haircuts 
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everyday occurrence to adults may terrify a 
h their first trip to the barber calmly, but for 
tening. Wise parents will handle the child's 
initial experience at the barber shop or beauty parlor with the same patience and 
understanding that they have for any anxiety-producing experience. Clippers are 
generally more frightening than scissors and should not be used on young children. 


HAIRCUT—What is a commonplace, 
young child. Some children approac 
many children it can be quite frigh 
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The new balloon, and attempts to reassure this 
little girl, obviously fail to allay her fear of 
having her hair cut. She is not calmed by being 
told, “It won't hurt." Indeed, this may have put 
the idea of pain into her head. It would be bet- 


ter if her mother had not tried to force the 
issue. At this point, a firm approach is definitely 
unwise. Far better to try again another day. As it 
is, the experience has been one of tension, tears 
and terror. It could easily have been prevented. 


Perhaps the mother thought the experience 
would show the child that a haircut really 
wouldn't hurt. The barber has wisely avoided 
using clippers that frighten so many children. 
He has also sensibly given her only a light 
trim. When done the little girl is still deeply 
troubled—and the next haircut may well 
cause her even more alarm than this one. 


Halloween — “Trick or treat” expeditions for young 
children, store decorating contests, costume parties 
and parades, are some of the customs that help keep 
children away from the destructive pranks that have 
sometimes attended this ancient festival. 


are less likely to be a problem for them. 
Yet it might also be a good idea for a 
little girl first to watch Mother get a 
haircut and then to have a light trim 
herself. 

With an especially timid child it 
would be well to visit barbershops with 
Mother or Father several times before 
the first haircut. This will give him a 
chance to learn how to take the per- 
formance for granted. With timid chil- 
dren it is better to use the word “trim” 
rather than “haircut,” since cut may be 
associated with being hurt. Unless a 
child specifically asks, there is no need 
to say, “See, it doesn’t hurt a bit.” 
This might put ideas about pain into 
his head. It’s better simply to imply 
that a haircut is kind of fun. And it can 
be fun, especially in a shop that special- 
izes in cutting children’s hair and has 
interesting play equipment. Parents 
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don’t want to give a child a present for 
behaving well at the barbershop, as 
though it were something calling for a 
reward, but it is easier to make the 
first few haircuts pleasant occasions 
when they are followed by an ice- 
cream cone or a visit to a ten-cent 
store. 

See also TIMIDITY and article How 
to Handle Children’s Fears, page 82. 


HALLOWEEN For many decades 
Halloween has been associated not so 
much with goblins and devils as with 
youngsters acting in their most devil- 
ish fashion. Sometimes their activities 
have been harmless pranks, but too 
often they have caused real damage. 
On street corners some children (par- 
ticularly boys) punctured tires, turned 
over cars, covered passers-by with 
chalk marks, and broke store windows 
and other things. 

In many communities all over the 
country adults have found ingenious 
ways of making Halloween fun for 
children while keeping them from do- 
ing damage. Perhaps the most inge- 
nious is the idea some merchants have 
had to hold store-window-decorating 
contests at Halloween time. Using 
paint or colored chalk, young people 
are encouraged to draw scenes of 
beauty or of horror on the wide ex- 
panses of glass and compete for prizes. 
Boys and girls enjoy this thoroughly, 
for it gives them scope, a chance to 
show off and let off steam without be- 
ing destructive. Many communities 
and schools also sponsor Halloween 
parades that give youngsters a chance 
to look and even act like wicked pi- 
rates, witches, -ghosts, and skeletons, 
without doing any harm. 

Another custom that has taken in- 
creasing hold is the one known as 
“trick or treat.” Boys and girls go out 
in groups after dark, usually dressed 
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in costume and wearing masks. They 
ring the doorbells of the neighboring 
houses and demand, “Trick or treat?” 
They have paper bags ready to receive 
the candy, cookies, or apples that are 
invariably forthcoming, but they enjoy 
threatening their neighbors, warning 
them that they will have a “trick” 
played on them unless they come 
through with their “treats.” Children 
as young as five or six enjoy doing this 
and can be allowed to, even after dark, 
if an adult is along. The seven- or 
eight-year-olds can go with older chil- 
dren so long as they stay in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. Lately, in 
some neighborhoods children have be- 
gun collecting their “treats” in the 
form of donations to the children’s 
fund of the United Nations, UNICEF, 
and considerable sums have been 
raised in this way. 

By the time boys and girls get on 
toward teen age they consider “trick or 
treat” too mild. But it is for these older 
children that window-decorating con- 
tests are usually held. Parents, co-op- 
„erating with one another, can arrange 
for Halloween parties in addition. The 
boys and girls can actually do the plan- 
ning and choose their own entertain- 
ment and refreshments so long as 
some adults are available to keep 
things from getting out of hand. The 
decorations can cater to the boys’ and 
girls’ taste for violence. 

With some guidance, then, Hallow- 
een can be as exciting as ever, and ac- 
tually more satisfying because the chil- 
dren are saved from the feeling of 
guilt that inevitably follows irresponsi- 
ble behavior. 

See also DESTRUCTIVENESS; HOLI- 
DAYS; PARTIES. 


HANDICAPPED CHILD See ar- 
ticle Helping Children to Live with 
Their Handicaps, page 928. 
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HANDICRAFTS See HOBBIES; 
LEISURE TIME and articles Children 
Grow through Play, page 741; Making 
the Home a Happy Place, page 356. 


HARD OF HEARING CHILD 
When a baby appears to make no re- 
sponse to sound or an older child 
seems to be developing difficulty in 
hearing, parents sometimes are in- 
clined to “wait it out.” Distressed at 
the possibility of their child’s being 
handicapped, hoping “something will 
happen,” they postpone facing the sit- 
uation. Although it is understandable, 
this running away only puts off help- 
ing the youngster. For there are many 
ways in which the hard of hearing 
child can be helped. 


The first constructive step is con- 
sultation with an ear specialist (otolo- 
gist) who can evaluate and treat the 
child’s hearing difficulty. An audio- 
meter, a device that measures sensitiv- 
ity to a series of sounds graduated in 
frequency (pitch) and intensity (loud- 
ness), is often used to test the hearing 
of school-age children. With younger 
children, other special tests are used 
as an aid in diagnosis. 

With early treatment, many defects 
can be checked; in some cases, hear- 
ing can be partially or even com- 
pletely restored. On the other hand, 
certain impairments are destined to 
get progressively worse. The otologist 
can tell parents just what the condition 
is and just what can be done to help 
the child. 

Being talked to is vital to all young 
children with hearing defects. Most 
people tend to raise their voices in 
speaking to someone hard of hearing. 
Greater volume is not as important as 
correct pitch. Through a little trial 
and error, parents can determine what 
pitch of voice their child hears best. 
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He must be spoken to often, always 
clearly and distinctly, but without ex- 
aggerated mouth movements. Patience 
is about the most valuable quality a 
mother and father can have, for repe- 
tition may often be necessary, or sub- 
situtions of words and phrases. The 
youngster who doesn’t understand 
“Let’s try,” for example, may fare bet- 
ter with “Let’s see if we can. . .” 
With some types of hearing defect, the 
services of a speech specialist can be 
invaluable. Speech instruction and 
training in lip reading benefit some 
youngsters. 

Tf a hearing aid is recommended, it 
is worth considerable sacrifice to get 
one. Where it is clearly too expensive, 
parents can seek help from organiza- 
tions that offer financial assistance in 
such matters. Some people still shy 
away from using a hearing aid, either 
from a notion that it detracts from ap- 
pearance or from an impression that 
whatever hearing capacity does exist 
will be decreased by its use. Both are 
mistaken ideas. What is true is that no 
one can learn overnight to use the de- 
vice. The process is slow, for at first 
the user often hears a hubbub of noise. 
In the beginning this can be confusing 
and tiring—sometimes discouraging. 
Hearing-aid firms have consultants es- 
pecially trained to give advice during 
this introductory period and to check 
frequently on the correctness of the aid 
for the particular child. For a time par- 
ents have to give maximum support 
and understanding, but the eventual 
gain—greater contact with the world 
—far outweighs the initial demands. 

Youngsters who are hard of hearing 
can easily become shy. They may feel 
different from others or be afraid to 
speak for fear of saying something 
foolish. The mother and father are a 
child’s principal mainstay in avoiding 
development of this shyness. If they 
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are unembarrassed about his handicap, 
he is not so likely to withdraw be- 
cause of it. If, with adequate allowance 
in all areas for his defective hearing, 
they treat him otherwise as a normal 
child, he will treat himself so. Al- 
though he may occasionally have a dif- 
ficult time socially, the child funda- 
mentally takes over his parents’ at- 
titudes toward him. 

Prevention and early detection of 
hearing difficulties should be a con- 
cern of every state and community. 
Experts recommend that hearing tests 
be administered to all school children 
at least once every three years, with 
more thorough examinations pro- 
vided whenever test results indicate a 
difficulty. Routine hearing tests should 
be part of every child’s regular physi- 
cal examination from infancy on. Im- 
munization programs against diseases 
that can lead to loss of hearing are im- 
portant preventive measures, as is 
prompt treatment for upper respira- 
tory infections and other illness. 

See also DEAF CHILD and article 
Helping Children to Live with Their 
Handicaps, page 928. 


HARELIP 
PALATE. 


See CLEFT LIP AND 


HARNESS A toddler too young to 
understand the danger of sudden 
dashes across the street, who often re- 
bels against holding hands, may need 
a harness, But a physical restraint like 
this should be used only when really 
necessary for safety. For muscle 
strengthening, for developing balance 
and sureness, a young child needs to 
move and run freely. This physical 
freedom is important not only to phys- 
ical development but also to emotional 
and personality growth. 

See also article Infancy: Off to a 
Good Start, page 282. 
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HATE See AGGRESSIVENESS; HOS- 
TILITY; PREJUDICE, HOW TO HANDLE 
and article Roots of Prejudice, page 
400. 


HAY FEVER Today it is gener- 
ally known that hay fever doesn’t nec- 
essarily have anything to do with hay 
and that fever plays no part in it at 
all. Hay fever is essentially a seasonal 
nasal allergy caused by the inhaling of 
specific weed, grass, or tree pollens. 
(“Rose fever,” a type of hay fever 
which comes in the flowering season, 
is not due to roses but usually to 
grasses.) As with other allergies, there 
is often a strong emotional factor in a 
tendency to hay fever. An attack may 
be intensified under emotional stress. 


Hay fever is characterized by sneez- 
ing, itching, and running and clogging 
of the nose, In some cases there is 
swelling, watering, itching, and red- 
dening of the eyes. When the bronchial 
tubes are affected, there is usually a 
chronic dry cough which may indicate 
the early stages of asthma. Most hay 
fever sufferers tend to lose their sense 
of taste and smell during an especially 
acute attack. 

If any of these symptoms lasts for 
weeks, at the same time every year, the 
child should be tested for hay fever. 
The doctor may give him a series of 
injections before the pollinating season 
each year to make him less sensitive 
to the offending pollen or may pre- 
scribe medicine for temporary relief. 
Some doctors give injections regularly 
throughout the entire year. 


Many chronic hay fever sufferers de- 


velop asthma. If only for this reason, - 


it is important to have hay fever diag- 
nosed and treated as early as possible. 


See also ALLERGY; INJECTIONS; PSY- 
CHOSOMATIC MEDICINE and article 
Modern Health Resources, page 482. 
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HEADACHE An adult with a 
headache can usually describe the type 
of ache (“splitting,” “thumping,” 
“dull”) and accompanying symptoms, 
so that a doctor can diagnose the 
cause quickly. Children, on the other 
hand, may simply keep saying, “My 
head hurts,” whether it is only a pass- 
ing headache or whether they are com- 
ing down with measles. The ache may 
indicate simple eyestrain or emotional 
tension—when a child worries about a 
test, for instance—or it may be a sign 
of an approaching illness. 

Headache associated with fever is 
usually a sign of acute illness, and a 
call to the doctor is in order. If there 
is no fever and the headache is of brief 
duration, it is usually of no signifi- 
cance. The child may need a little rest 
and some aspirin. Whether there is 
fever or not, persistent or recurrent 
headaches should be evaluated by a 
physician. : 

See also COMMON COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASES OF CHILDHOOD; EYE HEALTH, 
MOTION SICKNESS; PSYCHOSOMATIC 
MEDICINE; TEMPERATURE. 


HEAD-BANGING Toward the 
second half of his first year a baby 
sometimes takes to banging his head 
hard and rhythmically against his crib 
or rolling it from side to side. This 
kind of behavior seems to occur at the 
period when the baby is discovering 
the pleasure of moving in rhythm, of 
pounding or swaying to music or a 
nursery rhyme. But head-banging as a 
form of rhythmic movement, especially 
when he is put into his crib to sleep, 
suggests that more is involved than 
simple enjoyment. Head-banging is es- 
pecially disturbing to parents. They 
fear the baby will hurt himself and 
sometimes that he is lacking in nor- 
mal intelligence. Even when they are 
reassured that his banging does not 
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injure his brain and is not a sign of 
mental abnormality of any kind, they 
find it distracting to hear the constant 
thudding. 

Why babies do these things is not 
really known. Probably there are sev- 
eral causes. Many babies do not go 
directly to sleep but first seem to go 
through a short period of tenseness. 
Head-banging and -rolling, like suck- 
ing the thumb or a toy or blanket, 
may be the baby’s way of getting over 
this tenseness. It is suggested that such 
a baby may need more cuddling than 
he is getting, or a little extra time of 
being talked to and quietly played 
with before being put to bed. If par- 
ents are anxious and tense, this may 
also be making the baby tense. Cur- 
tailing the baby’s freedom of motion 
with restrictive sleeping garments or 
bedclothes, or scolding or showing an- 
ger and impatience will only serve to 
make him more tense. 

If they fear that their baby will hurt 
himself, for their own peace of mind 
parents can line the crib with quilted 
padding and pad the outside of the 
crib if it thumps against the wall. It 
won’t be long before the baby out- 
grows this behavior, but he will prob- 
ably get over it even sooner if his par- 
ents relax and take time to cuddle and 
enjoy him. 

See also CRIB-ROCKING; SLEEP; TEN- 
SION and article Infancy: Off to a 
Good Start, page 282. 


HEAD LICE ( Pediculosis capitis) 
Head lice are rarely troublesome now- 
adays because periodic examinations 
of the hair by school nurses have 
helped to detect them and bring them 
under control. 

Persistent scratching of the head 
warrants examining a child’s hair thor- 
oughly. Lice eggs (nits) are tiny 
white objects that cling stubbornly to 
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the hair and are easier to see than the 
actual lice. Red pimples, caused by 
scratching, which usually appear at the 
hairline on the back of the neck, are 
another sign. 

There are various ways of curing 
the condition. Doctors often recom- 
mend treatment with DDT or other 
chemical compound. One application 
at night followed by shampoo the next 
morning is usually sufficient. 

It is safest to treat all members of 
the family. The scalp should be ex- 
amined regularly after treatment, and 
if the eggs reappear treatment should 
be repeated. 

Precaution in using DDT: It can 
cause sickness if swallowed and should 
be kept away from foods and eating 
and drinking utensils. 


HEAD-ROLLING See HEAD- 
BANGING. 


HEALTH See HYGIENE; MENTAL 
HEALTH and article Modern Health 
Resources, page 482. 


HEARING See DEAF CHILD; HARD 
OF HEARING CHILD. 


HEART MURMUR A doctor who 
puts his stethoscope to a patient’s chest 
listens to the heart sounds with such 
things in mind as their force, their 
pitch, their duration, etc. A murmur 
is an extra sound besides the basic 
sounds of the heart and is not neces- 
sarily a serious condition. 

Heart murmurs are organic or func- 
tional. An organic murmur may be 
(1) congenital—the child having been 
born with a defective heart structure 
(which may frequently be helped a 
great deal by operation); or (2) ac- 
quired—the result, for instance, of a 
disease like rheumatic fever. A child 
with an organic murmur needs the 
supervision of a doctor. Besides mak- 


Heat Exhaustion 


ing a specific diagnosis and prescrib- 
ing treatment, only a doctor can deter- 
mine not merely what the patient can- 
not do but what he can do. Children 
with heart disease are not invalids, 
and their activities should not be 
limited any more than the doctor feels 
is essential. 

Functional heart murmurs, on the 
whole, are very common and ordinar- 
ily of little significance. They usually 
are not associated with heart disease 
or any other disease but are merely 
a vibration in the chest cavity which 
produces some sound in addition to 
the normal heart sounds. For example, 
the sound may come from vibrations 
of a blood vessel near the chest wall. 
Other functional murmurs may be sec- 
ondary to some disease like anemia. 
When the disease clears up, the mur- 
mur disappears. 

See also RHEUMATIC FEVER and ar- 
ticles Helping Children to Live with 
Their Handicaps, page 928; Modern 
Health Resources, page 482. 


HEAT EXHAUSTION Too much 
direct exposure to the sun’s rays Or 
intense indoor heat sometimes causes 
heat exhaustion. Its symptoms are 
nausea, dizziness, paleness, staggering, 
and muscular weakness. Vomiting and 
sometimes loss of bowel control fol- 
low. The victim perspires excessively, 
especially from his face, his body is 
clammy, and he may feel cold. Ex- 
treme weakness and sometimes un- 
consciousness may follow. 

If a child shows the above symp- 
toms, as differentiated from those de- 
scribed under SUNSTROKE, HEAT- 
STROKE, give the following aid until 
the doctor comes: 


1. Have the child lie down flat in a 
place where there is good air circula- 
tion, and cover him lightly. 
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2. Give a solution made of about 
half a teaspoon of salt to one’ third 
glass of water. (Since loss of salt from 
the body is the chief factor in heat ex- 
haustion, the child is not likely to be- 
come nauseated from the solution at 
this time.) 


3. Try giving warm coffee or tea, 
which is sometimes helpful. 


HEATSTROKE See SUNSTROKE, 
HEATSTROKE, 


HEIGHT See DEVELOPMENT; 
SHORT BOY; TALL GIRL and articles 
DNA: How Heredity Works, page 452; 
How Children Grow, page 429; What 
Children Inherit, page 519. 


HEIGHT-GROWTH CHART See i 
chart on page 435 and article How Chil- 
dren Grow, page 429. 


HELPING IN HOME See HOUSE- 
HOLD CHORES. 


HEMOGLOBIN The red matter 
—technically a protein consisting of 
hematin and globin—in the red blood 
corpuscles is known as hemoglobin. 
An important function of hemoglobin 
is carrying oxygen from the lungs to 
the body tissues and carbon dioxide 
from the tissues to the lungs. Anemias 
from all causes are associated with a 
deficiency in hemoglobin. 


See also ANEMIA. 


HEREDITY The inheritance of 
qualities or of diseases from ances- 
tors. See HEREDITY COUNSELING; IN- 
HERITANCE OF DISEASES AND DEFECTS; 
PRENATAL INFLUENCE: MYTHS AND 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS and articles 
DNA: How Heredity Works, page 452; 
What Children Inherit, page 519. 
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DNA: How Heredity Works 


DNA: HOW HEREDITY WORKS 


| oe IS CARRIED along from genera- 
tion to generation in a manner 
that is ingeniously complex, exquisitely 
efficient and altogether remarkable. 

Every human being begins as a 
speck of material microscopic in size. 
That speck must contain the potential 
for all that the individual is to become 
—not simply his permanent physical 
characteristics, such as his sex and 
stature and eye color and blood type, 
but his continuing functional charac- 
teristics as well. It must contain the 
blueprint for the efficiency with which 
all the organs and parts of the body 
system work under the various environ- 
mental conditions they may meet. The 

“speck of material must contain the 
potential for constructing the individ- 
ual and making him function not only 
from conception to birth, but from 
birth to full growth and then on 
through the aging process to death. 

All this potential is wrapped up in 
the nucleus of the first cell—the fer- 
tilized egg—and in every cell de- 
scended from it, which means every 
cell in the body. It is the hereditary 
material of life. And this material in 
each cell has a job to do on a con- 
tinuously operating basis. 

We have known for a long time that 
the nucleus of the living cell was some- 
how the control center responsible for 
regulating the biological processes of 
life. But only in mid-20th century did 
we find out just what the key material 
is, how it is structured and how it func- 
tions. Only now are we beginning to 
learn with accuracy—on the level of 
the molecule—how the information in 
this hereditary material is translated 
into biological action. 

This key material is a complex chem- 
ical substance with a tongue-twisting 
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name: deoxyribonucleic acid. We can 
be grateful that it is abbreviated simply 
to DNA (the letters are pronounced 
separately) because it is rapidly be- 
coming part of the vocabulary of 
everyone who wants to understand life. 

DNA is the essence of genes and 
chromosomes. It is common to all 
forms of life—plants, insects, fish, 
birds, mammals, even microbes. The 
particular way in which components of 
DNA are arranged in human chromo- 
somes is what makes human beings 
different from other animals. The in- 
numerable variations in which human 
DNA is passed on to individual per- 
sons is what makes each child and 
adult physically and chemically differ- 
ent from all others. 

A molecule of DNA—invisible un- 
der all but the most powerful micro- 
scopes—is composed of just six differ- 
ent chemical compounds. Its groups of 
atoms are arranged in long helical 
chains. If we imagine a long rope lad- 
der twisted spiral-fashion around an 
axis, we get a picture of how DNA is 
constructed. The main strands of the 
coiling ladder are made up of two 
chemical compounds (sugar and phos- 
phate) in alternating units. The cross- 
pieces, or rungs, are composed of the 
other four compounds. 

Each of these four compounds is 
called a “base” and together they are 
the key to DNA’s power. They are 
known by the initial letters of their 
names—A, T, G and C. It takes a pair 
of these bases joined together to make 
a rung in the DNA ladder. And like 
pieces in a jigsaw puzzle, an A base 
will fit together chemically only with a 
T base, and G will join only with C. 
Therefore every base-pair in DNA 
must read A-T, T-A, G-C or C-G. 
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We say “read,” because the sequence 
in which these base-pairs occur along 
any DNA ladder-chain constitutes a 
code. In fact, it would appear to be a 
fairly simple code, involving only four 
letters. 

On second look, it is not so simple. 
A DNA molecule is thousands of 
units long. There are probably millions 
of base-pairs to an inch of DNA. And 
all the DNA strands in a single human 
cell, stretched out end to end, would 
reach for about six feet. So the number 
of different arrangements that are pos- 
sible in the order of the base-pairs is 
astronomical. The possible sequential 
variations in DNA are more than 
enough to code the inheritance of all 
forms of life and every unique individ- 
ual of each kind. 

So the phrase “code of life” can be 
taken literally. But how does the code 
“work”? How does the unique infor- 
mation in a given complement of DNA 
bring about the development of a hu- 
man child rather than a bird or a tree? 
How does it bring about a child with 
curly hair and a tendency to flat feet 
rather than one with straight hair and a 
high metatarsal arch? 

The answer is that DNA provides a 
kind of pattern or blueprint for the 
construction of proteins, a blueprint 
spelled out in the four-letter language 
of its code. 

Protein is the essential organic sub- 
stance of life, the basic component of 
all our body tissues. Many different 
kinds of proteins, put together in vari- 
ous ways, give the body its structure 
and are primarily involved in the way 
it functions. Hormones are proteins. 
Even enzymes, which trigger and help 
carry out essential chain reactions in 
body chemistry, are proteins. 

Proteins, in turn, are made up of 
chemical compounds known as amino 
acids. There are only twenty amino 
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acids. But they can be linked together 
in chains in so many different ways 
that they can be used to make a fan- 
tastic variety of protein molecules with 
many different qualities—such as the 
qualities of skin tissue or muscle tis- 
sue or brain tissue, or the qualities of 
blood cells or hormones or antibodies, 
and so on and on. 

DNA sits supreme in the nucleus of 
the cell and arranges to send out its 
orders. It manufactures a chemical 
cousin called RNA (ribonucleic acid), 
which has been dubbed “messenger 
RNA.” What messenger RNA does is 
to take an imprint of the DNA code 
and carry it out of the nucleus into the 
cytoplasm of the cell. A veritable chem- 
ical factory, the cytoplasm teems with 
raw materials, including amino acids | 
derived from foods taken into the body. 
Here, with the help of various parts of 
the cell machinery, amino acids are 
placed in line in an order called for by 
the messenger RNA code, and are 
linked together to form their own 
chain-molecules of protein. It is be- 
lieved that each of the amino acids is 
called for by a given unit involving 
three code letters—a “triplet.” 

Thus a segment of DNA—or put- 
ting it another way, a strip of DNA 
code—is specific for a certain lineup 
of amino acids to form a particular 
protein. This is how hereditary infor- 
mation is translated into the building 
of living things of all kinds. 

What, then, are the “genes,” which 
are so often stated to be the deter- 
miners of human hereditary traits? A 
gene, chemically, is a segment of DNA 
= one of the many segments of DNA 
which make up each chromosome. 

The genes can be thought of as be- 
ing lined up all along a DNA chain- 
molecule. The DNA in a cell is ag- 
gregated in individual bundles called 
chromosomes. We refer, therefore, to 
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genes as having specific locations “in” 
on” chromosomes. We know that 
when a cell divides, each chromosome 
duplicates itself so that each of the two 
new cells can get the same set of DNA 
material—and therefore the same 
genes—as the parent cell contained. 


What actually happens is that each 
strand of DNA in a chromosome un- 
coils and unzips itself down the mid- 
dle, where the base-pairs are joined— 
as though the “rope ladder” had been 
cut in two in the middle of each rung. 
Then each half attracts to it the ma- 
terials necessary to manufacture a new, 
complementary half. As a result, where 
one complete strand had been, there 
are two, each an exact duplicate of the 
original. 


This explanation of how DNA 
works doesn’t answer all the puzzling 
questions, It’s all very well to say that 
a gene, or segment of DNA, directs 
the manufacture of specific proteins, 
and therefore of body tissues. But when 
a new baby is being formed in the 
womb, the parts are put together in a 
certain order and according to a deli- 
cate timetable. How is the sequence 
and timing of these ‘processes regu- 
lated? 


The answer is that this too appears 
to be controlled by genes—genes of 
a special kind appropriately called 
“regulator” genes. Their job, scientists 
propose, is to “turn on” and “turn off” 
at appropriate times the activity of the 
protein-building, or “structural,” genes. 
Actually, only about thirty per cent of 
the genes in cells of the body are put- 
ting out code orders at any given time. 
The others are suppressed, biding their 
time until a regulator gene triggers 
them into chemical activity. This ex- 
plains how different cells in the body of 
an individual can perform different 
functions, even though the hereditary 
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material—the DNA—in all cells of 
that individual is exactly the same. 


It may help to imagine the cell as a 
factory, with DNA representing man- 
agement, and messenger RNA and 
other cell elements as the work force. 
Structural genes can be thought of as 
supervisors, giving out the orders for 
work on the assembly line. At times, 
many of these supervisors are on 
standby duty, waiting for orders from 
higher up—the regulator genes. 

We may ask how regulator genes 
“know” when to turn on or off the 
activity of other genes. This is still be- 
ing explored. Entry into the cell of a 
new supply of food substances, for ex- 
ample, could be a cue to which regu- 
lator genes respond. But there must be 
other influences on them; what they are 
is still a matter of guesswork. Obvi- 
ously the body must have a sensitive 
chemical messenger system of some 
kind within and between cells which we 
don’t yet understand. Such a system 
might explain how regulator genes are 
“informed” when one building project 
is complete and it is time for the next 
stage to begin. 

However it may work, it is a mar- 
velous system. Reflect, for instance, on 
how the gene segments in the DNA 
code responsible for starting the growth 
of hair on a boy’s chin wait and do 
nothing for fourteen or fifteen years 
after conception . . . and then go into 
action to make the hormone which 
leads to development of a beard. 


The DNA system is remarkable too 
for its built-in capacity to reproduce 
itself and to make reproduction of the 
species possible. In all cells, the DNA 
always stays in separate clusters or 
bundles—the chromosomes. In man, 
each body cell normally contains 
twenty-three similar pairs of chromo- 
somes, forty-six in all. One of each 
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pair is directly -descended (through 
countless cell divisions) from the chro- 
mosomes in the egg from the individ- 
ual’s mother. The other set of chromo- 
somes is derived from those in the 
father’s sperm which fertilized the egg. 
Thus the inheritance from the two par- 
ents is present in all cells. 


For the individual to be able to re- 
produce his kind in turn, the body 
must make special reproductive, or 
“germ,” cells. Germ cells—meaning 
first cells or sex cells—are eggs in fe- 
males, sperm in males. These cells are 
special in the number of chromosomes 
they contain—twenty-three rather than 
the forty-six found in body cells. To 
make a sperm or an egg, a body cell 
must divide in a unique way so that, 
instead of doubling its chromosomes, it 
halves them, with one chromosome 
from each pair going into one germ 
cell and the others going into another 
germ cell. 


In this process, the chromosomes 
are distributed altogether at random. 
Almost as cards are mixed when a 
deck is shuffled, the hereditary mate- 
rial from the two parents is shuffled in 
various ways in the formation of eggs 
and sperm. It is possible for more than 
eight million different kinds of eggs or 
sperm—different in their chromosome 
combinations—to be made in the body 
of a single human being. 


Consider what this means when a 
baby is conceived. The egg from the 
mother contains one of the more than 
eight million different combinations of 
chromosomes she is capable of mak- 
ing—those chromosomes representing 
a mixture of her inheritance from her 
parents. The fertilizing sperm from the 
father is also one of more than eight 
million types he can make, containing 
mixed inheritance from his parents. 
Thus the baby receives his individual 
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combination of chromosomes, all con- 


“taining the DNA code information or 


genes to make him unique. 


A notable thing about how heredity 
works is that it works so well so much 
of the time, considering the numerous 
opportunities for something to go 
wrong. It is easy to see that the tiniest 
alteration in a DNA base-pair sequence 
in a germ cell could change a gene, 
perhaps with far-reaching conse- 
quences for the individual. 


When this happens by chance, as it 
sometimes does, it is called a mutation. 
We know that radiation can cause mu- 
tations. We have reason to believe that 
viruses may be able to invade a germ 
cell and somehow alter its DNA code. 
We have learned that chromosomes 
sometimes split up improperly when a 
germ cell is being formed, and this can 
cause trouble. But despite the things 
that do go wrong, and the myriad op- 
portunities for them to go wrong, the 
majority of us seem to come into the 
world and grow up as reasonably good 
examples of nature’s art. 

Man’s instinct, of course, is to want 
to improve on nature whenever she 
seems less than perfect. Major scien- 
tific efforts are being made to learn 
enough about the hereditary material 
of life to be able to manipulate it, to 
“engineer” it. The day will doubtless 
come when man, himself the product 
of DNA, will become its master in- 
stead of its slave. 

But at present, although we know 
the alphabet of the DNA code, we 
can’t yet “write” a sentence in the lan- 
guage. And we are a very long way 
from translating the entire volume 
which the coded language spells out. 
So for now we must continue to ac- 
cept and make the best of what we 
are, and marvel at the mechanism that 
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HEREDITY COUNSELING The 
practice of giving advice to people 
concerning heredity, particularly hered- 
itary diseases, is increasing in med- 
icine today. Also referred to as ge- 
netic counseling, it is in effect prac- 
ticed to some extent by most physi- 
cians and by a number of nonphysician 
authorities as well. Those who do he- 
redity counseling as a regular part of 
their professional work are usually 
doctors of medicine associated with 
medical schools and teaching hospitals 
where they are also engaged in re- 
search, teaching and care of patients. 
With such scientists, counseling is sel- 
dom their major preoccupation. There 
are relatively few full-fledged, orga- 
nized, heredity counseling clinics in 
the United States, but with a growing 
demand for these services, more in- 
dividuals are beginning to devote 
themselves to it. 

Most of those who seek heredity 
counseling are either parents who have 
had a child with a birth defect, or 
prospective parents from families with 
a known hereditary disease, such as 
hemophilia or muscular dystrophy. 
They want to find out what the 
chances are that the condition in ques- 
tion will occur in children they may 
have in the future. The function of the 
counselor is to determine as precisely 
as possible what the risk is in a given 
case and to provide that information. 
The couple then decides what to do— 
or not to do, Parents of a child with 
cystic fibrosis, for example (or of any 
other condition known to be the re- 
sult of a recessive gene inheritance), 
can be told that the chance of recur- 
rence is one in four with each child 
they may have. The decision then is up 
to the parents, whether to take the 
chance or to refrain from having an- 
other child because he might have the 
disease. 
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More often than not, the situation is 
not this simple. The way some heredi- 
tary diseases are transmitted is uncer- 
tain or not known. Occasionally, dis- 
eases due to a dominant gene may 
“skip a generation” or behave in some 
other irregular way. Many birth de- 
fects are apparently due to interaction 
of hereditary and environmental fac- 
tors. Risk figures for the recurrence of 
such conditions must be based on data 
collected in previous investigations. 
Often such data are too limited or in 
some way unsatisfactory to give a re- 
liable risk figure. 

The heredity counselor can give in- 
formation and estimate the odds, but, 
as heredity is a science of probabili- 
ties, he cannot make a clearcut predic- 
tion of outcome in a given case. As we 
gain more knowledge, and as simple 
tests are devised for detecting carriers 
of hereditary diseases (outwardly nor- 
mal people who carry harmful reces- 
sive genes), the situation can be ex- 
pected to improve. 

Despite these uncertainties, the ge- 
netic counselor can be a great help to 
many people. His specialized knowl- 
edge and training help him to allay 
vague fears, correct unwarranted as- 
sumptions and sometimes substitute 
fact for folklore and other false be- 
liefs. Often parents find from a coun- 
selor that the risk is much less than 
they feared. 

One’s own physician is the most ac- 
cessible source of information for here- 
dity counseling. The locations of here- 
dity counseling clinics may be obtained 
from state universities or state depart- 
ments of health. 

See also BIRTH DEFECTS; INHERI- 
TANCE OF DISEASES AND DEFECTS; PRE- 
NATAL INFLUENCE: MYTHS AND MIS- 
UNDERSTANDINGS and articles DNA: 
How Heredity Works, page 452; What 
Children Inherit, page 519. 


Hernia 


HERNIA Contrary to popular be- 
lief, there is no breaking away or “rup- 
ture” of tissue in hernia. Hernia is a 
displacement of a portion of the in- 
testine or other abdominal structure 
into an adjoining abdominal passage- 
way. 

Certain parts of the muscular wall 
of the body are less well reinforced 
than others. One weak point is in the 
groin along the lowest point of the 
abdomen; another is at the navel, and 
a third is in the area of the sex organs. 
When the muscle at one of these points 
separates sufficiently to permit part of 
the contents of the abdomen to bulge 
through, a hernia occurs. A hernia may 
result from any of many possible causes. 
A muscular weakness may be present 
at birth; a hernia may result from lift- 
ing a heavy object, or during childbirth, 
or because tissues have not healed ade- 
quately after a surgical operation. 

The commonest form of hernia in 
babies occurs when the opening from 
the navel into the abdominal wall takes 
longer to close than usual. When some- 
thing causes strain—moving the bow- 
els, for example, or a good bout of 
crying—a portion of the intestine or 
other part of the abdomen may be 
pushed through this opening. Known 
as umbilical hernia, this condition can 
be recognized by a jutting out of the 
navel or sometimes a soft bulge in the 
region of the navel. This condition 
should be called to the doctor's atten- 
tion. 

Doctors often recommend the use 
of elastic adhesive bandages as belly- 
bands for umbilical hernias. These 
bandages stay in place and are less ir- 
ritating to the skin than ordinary ad- 
hesive tape. Umbilical hernia often 
clears up by the time a baby is three 
or four months old. If there is no no- 
ticeable change by the time a baby is 
six months old, it is just as well to 
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stop using bellybands. The bulge may 
not be pretty, but it is no cause for 
concern, It will usually clear up within 
a year or two. Sometimes, if the hernia 
is very large, surgery is advised. 

The passageway through the muscle 
wall of the abdomen down along the 
groin is called the inguinal canal. 
Some children are born with this pas- 
sageway wide open. During a cough- 
ing spell a portion of intestine may be 
squeezed into the passageway, causing 
a bulging in the groin, or inguinal her- 
nia. This occurs more frequently in 
boys than in girls. To prevent com- 
plications, particularly the sudden 
emergency of a strangulated hernia, 
doctors usually recommend surgical 
correction of an inguinal hernia. Mod- 
ern techniques have made this opera- 
tion safe for even the youngest infants. 

A strangulated hernia can be caused 
when a portion of intestine pushed into 
the inguinal section becomes twisted 
and shuts off its own blood supply. The 
symptoms are a bulging in the groin 
or scrotum, severe cramps, and vomit- 
ing. An immediate operation is nearly 
always necessary. 

An infrequent type of hernia is the 
protrusion of the stomach and other 
parts of the upper abdomen into the 
lungs through a hole or weak spot in 
the diaphragm (the muscle wall that 
separates the chest cavity from the ab- 
dominal cavity). Popularly called “up- 
side-down stomach,” this condition may 
occur in infants but is readily relieved 
by surgery. 

See also HYDROCELE, OPERATIONS. 


HERO WORSHIP The term hero 
worship usually seems to describe silly 
or even alarming behavior. It is true 
that a teen-age girl swooning over a 
popular singer seems somewhat fool- 
ish, that a teen-age boy deeply infatu- 
ated with an older football player may, 
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with reason, alarm his parents. Most 
cases of hero worship, however, are not 
only harmless but natural. Further- 
more, they have a positive value in the 
development of the rapidly changing 
boy or girl. 

Even the silliest young girl who wor- 
ships an actor or singer or sometimes a 
teacher may be taking a definite and 
wholesome step forward. Afraid to love 
the boys her own age or slightly older, 
she can safely adore an older man at a 
distance. While there is no actual rela- 
tionship here, she is beginning to ap- 
preciate masculine traits, whether they 
be strength or a deep voice or a dis- 
tinctly masculine style of charm. 

A girl whose hero worship is for an 
older girl or woman is also, in most 
cases, expressing her emerging femi- 
ninity. Here she is identifying with the 
object of her admiration, probably 
hoping to be like her someday. Simi- 
larly, the young boy avidly following 
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Hero Worship — Unless the adoration is excessive or 
the model unwholesome, hero worship is harmless 
and natural. The child is often seeking a model to 
emulate. The silliest “crush” on a movie star can aid 
a young girl to begin to appreciate masculine traits. 
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the activities of his particular hero in 
the newspapers also hopes that he may 
someday be like his ideal. Many young 
people try consciously to copy their 
heroes, and in some cases such an ad- 
miration has been a factor in choosing 
their lifework. 

In this way many boys and girls gain 
a new sense of their own identity, a 
clearer concept of the qualities they ad- 
mire, and some notion of what they 
would like to be. Except where the 
adoration seems definitely excessive or 
the “model” is distinctly an unwhole- 
some influence, parents need not inter- 
fere, nor should they openly criticize 
or ridicule a youngster’s ideal. Only in 
more subtle ways can they hope to 
steer him toward more suitable models. 


If a young person’s life and general 
development have been normal and 
wholesome, this is more likely to repre- 
sent a phase than a permanent pattern 
of behavior. 


See also cRuSHES and article Adoles- 
cence: On the Way to Maturity, page 
258. 


HICCUPS Children don’t seem to 
be as bothered by hiccups as grownups 
are. Even an infant, who sometimes 
hiccups frequently and violently for 
quite a time, especially after a bottle, 
doesn’t seem to be at all annoyed by it. 
Actually, nothing need be done unless 
he cries or spits up. If the hiccups really 
worry his parents, however, burping 
him, rubbing his back, or giving him a 
little warm water may help. 

Hiccups in older children can usually 
be relieved by the standard methods of 
holding the breath or drinking water 
sip by sip. Persistent hiccuping needs a 
doctor’s attention. 


HIGH CHAIR See LAYETTE AND 
BABY EQUIPMENT. 


High School 


HIGH SCHOOL See BOARDING 
SCHOOL; COEDUCATION and articles 
Adolescence: On the Way to Maturity, 
page 258; Helping Your Child at 
School, page 464; Teen-Agers Today, 
page 44; Vocational Guidance: Mak- 
ing the Most of Your Child’s Abilities, 
page 1031. 


HIKING See CAMPING OUT; EX- 
CURSIONS. 


HIVES (Urticaria) Almost every- 
body has had “a case of hives” at one 
time or another. With occasional varia- 
tions, hives usually appear as pink 
welts on the skin with white raised cen- 
ters. They itch intensely. 

Hives are often caused by sensitivity 
to particular foods or drugs, sometimes 
as a sequel to certain types of infection. 
Some doctors feel that emotional dis- 
turbance also plays an important part 
in a tendency toward hives. 

Many attacks of hives disappear in 
three or four days. If possible, a child 
should be kept from scratching the 
welts. Cold wet compresses sometimes 
relieve itching. Loose, light garments 
are less irritating than clothes that rub 
the skin or cause perspiration. 

Because of the fatigue brought on by 
constant itching and its effect on a 
child’s good nature and happiness, 
hives that recur should have a doctor's 

` attention since he can suggest ways to 
relieve the itching. Finding and remov- 
ing the cause can lessen the persistence 
of this allergy and, in some cases, cure 
it entirely. 

See also ALLERGY; PSYCHOSOMATIC 
MEDICINE and article Modern Health 
Resources, page 482. 


Hobbies — A young child’s indiscriminate collecting 
cannot be called a hobby until he starts to sort out 
the objects into order and tries to complete series. 
Whatever is collected, the collector is likely to find 
friends to trade information and items. 


Hobbies — Although hobbies are pursued for fun, 
many youngsters learn to apply a persistence and 
discipline to them that may not be called forth by 
school work. From about age seven, children will try 
many hobbies before they settle on one. 


HOBBIES A hobby is an interest 
or pursuit more or less systematically 
followed for one’s own enjoyment. 
Given the opportunity, most children 
explore and experiment in many direc- 
tions before they light on a hobby that 
absorbs them. While a hobby is prac- 
ticed mainly for the fun of it, there are 
other values for the hobbyist of any 
age, and especially for the growing 
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child. Of course many children have a 
completely satisfying childhood with- 
out ever having a hobby. 

Children rarely embark on a hobby 
in earnest until they are about seven 
or eight years old, and even then they 
are likely to shift their interest many 
times as they grow in skills and knowl- 
edge. The pockets of a three- or four- 
year-old usually bulge with treasure, 
but the young child’s indiscriminate 
collecting is not properly a hobby until 
he begins to sort out his hoard, arrang- 
ing items in some order, distinguishing 
the commoner from the rarer ones, and 
seeking to complete a set or fill gaps in 
a series. Whether one collects minerals 
or insects, pressed flowers or dolls, 
coins or recordings, collecting probably 
has the broadest appeal as a hobby. 
The collector of almost anything is 

_ likely to find kindred spirits with whom 
to share information and trade items. 

Whatever the child’s favorite pursuit, 
whether it is a skill like molding pot- 
tery or an activity like bird-watching, 
it has special values for the individual 
boy or girl. It is an expression of the 
youngster’s particular personality, of his 
own creative impulses. It satisfies a 
special curiosity which may or may 
not be stimulated by his schoolwork. 
Tn any case, it is free from the organ- 
ized, perhaps routinized, aspect of 
studies. The hobbyist works out his 
own catalogue of information, his own 
pattern for his collection, his own meth- 
ods of woodworking or model build- 
ing, even his own specialty within a 
broader interest. He can turn to his 
hobby when he likes and for as long 
as he likes, as a break in the day’s 
routine or for happy occupation on a 
leisure afternoon. 

To stress the educational value of a 
hobby takes the fun out of it; a boy’s 
ardor for stamp collecting is likely to 
be dampened if he must prove to his 
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father that he is also learning geogra- 
phy from it. But the learning possibili- 
ties are there, no matter what the 
hobby. Besides the opportunities for 
acquiring knowledge and developing 
skills, many youngsters learn to apply 
themselves to a hobby with a persis- 
tence that schoolwork does not always 
call forth. They learn from their freely 
chosen occupation both the joy of 
work and the discipline of it. They put 
much thought and labor and planning 
into a hobby, and often a good deal of 
the weekly allowance; learning to bud- 
get their money is in itself valuable. In 
addition there is a social value. Few 
hobbies are solitary; most improve by 
being shared. At the age when a boy 
or girl is eager to be part of a group, 
a hobby can cement old friendships and 
build new ones. 

Parents are often troubled by a 
young hobbyist’s apparently random 
switching of interests from month to 
month or even week to week. The 
growing child makes many trial flights, 
and they, teach something and give 
some satisfactions, however briefly they 
last. Parents need not be concerned if 
this week a youngster wants to weave, 
and next week the loom stands in a 
corner while she goes all out for mak- 
ing jewelry. They can expect such ex- 
plorations as part of the widening in- 
terests of childhood. 

Boys and girls need elbow room in + 
which to experiment, literally as well 
as figuratively. A collection of birds’ 
nests cannot be fitted into a desk 
drawer. A workbench and woodwork- 
ing tools may take a sizable slice out 
of the family’s basement playroom or a 


.boy’s bedroom. If they live where 


dwelling space is at a premium, parents 
are called upon to exert a good deal of 
ingenuity in fitting their children’s hob- 
bies into the home without too much 
sacrifice of the family’s comfort. 


Holidays 


The cost of hobbies is also a con- 
sideration. The young child’s hobbies 
are not likely to be expensive, but 
when the teen-ager takes to photogra- 
phy, for instance, the family budget 
may feel the strain. Many a father, de- 
ciding whether he can afford to. buy 
his boy the expensive new camera he 
wants, remembers ruefully the day he 
gave the youngster his first box cam- 
era. The darkroom requires not only 
space but equipment and chemicals. 

If an expensive hobby is still in the 
try-out stage, a boy or girl can under- 
stand that only a reasonable amount 
should be spent on it. If a piece of 
equipment is really important, a young- 
ster can save or earn the money for it. 
Two friends can sometimes solve their 
cost and space problems by joining 
forces; if one has the workshop space 
and the other contributes some of the 
equipment, they can work together. 
Parents actually take away some of the 
value of a hobby by extending them- 
selves to provide everything the young 
hobbyist wants. Part of the enjoyment 
of a hobby is planning, working, and 
saving for it. 

The first glimmer of what may be- 
come an absorbing hobby can come 
from anywhere: from the classroom or 
a youth group, from a playmate or an 
adult friend, from a well-chosen Christ- 
mas present or a magazine article. Par- 
ents wisely open many doors to hob- 
bies for their children, and one or sev- 
eral may strike a spark. Whatever its 
inspiration, the hobby that truly satis- 
fies is the one that is freely chosen and 
followed on the prompting of the 
child’s own interest in it. 

See also LEISURE TIME and articles 
Art Experiences for All Children, page 
564; Children Grow through Play, 
page 741; Making the Home a Happy 
Place, page 356; Music for Children, 
page 623. 


Holidays 


HOLIDAYS Holidays, whatever 
they celebrate, are essentially family 
times. At Thanksgiving and at Christ- 
mas one thinks of home; on the Fourth 
of July one remembers family picnics. 
It is a good idea, therefore, to make 
something pleasant and memorable of 
holidays, using them to bind the family 
closer and to add to the gaiety of fam- 
ily life. Naturally, one does not make 
as much of Halloween or Valentine 
Day as of Thanksgiving; but as the 
lesser holidays come along, boys and 
girls enjoy decorating the house or the 
dinner table, playing appropriate 
games, making small gifts or cards for 
friends and family, and occasionally 
having a little party. It gives them a 
chance to be creative in a way that 
they enjoy. It also gives them oppor- 
tunities to express good feelings toward 
their family and friends, to learn the 
joy of doing things and making things ` 
for others. All this is done, moreover, 
in the spirit of pure fun, with no 
preaching or moralizing on the subject. 


Holidays — The happiest holidays are those which 
strengthen family ties and add to the joy of family 
life. Children will enjoy decorating the table and 
making small gifts. Awareness of the spiritual value 
of certain holidays will enrich the enjoyment. 
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When the holiday celebrates some- 
thing of spiritual value, parents want 
to convey this to their sons and daugh- 
ters—not in a way to take the fun out 
of the holiday but rather to enrich it. 
The Fourth of July can still mean pic- 
nics and fireworks (where the latter 
are permitted by law); but parents 
want to make sure that as their boys 
and girls grow older they truly under- 
stand the meaning of American liberty 
and freedom, that they know these 
were hard-won and must be guarded 
even today. Christmas, too, can mean 
presents and glitter and songs and 
laughter, but its message of “Peace on 
earth, good will toward men” should 
be emphasized afresh every Christmas 
so that it does not become an empty 
expression. 

See also EXCURSIONS; HALLOWEEN; 
PARTIES; SANTA CLAUS and articles 
Character and Spiritual Values, page 
164; Making the Home a Happy Place, 
page 356. 


HOME See DEMOCRACY IN THE 
HOME; FAMILY LIVING; MODERN 
MOTHER; WORKING MOTHER and ar- 
ticles Being a Father Today, page 
369; Changing Patterns in Family Liv- 
ing, page 309; Character and Spiritual 
Values, page 164; Making the Home 
a Happy Place, page 356; Married 
Love and Parent Love, page 576. 


HOME LIBRARY See BOOK 
CLUBS; BOOK SETS and article Children 
and Books, page 134. 


HOMEMADE PLAY EQUIP- 
MENT Parents can save up to two- 
thirds of the store cost of some chil- 
dren’s play equipment by building it 
themselves. Even more important are 
the spirit and practice of co-operation 
that usually result when parents and 
child work on something together and 
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the practical information the child 
learns from this. 

Need for storage of some of a young- 
ster’s toys or play materials is a typical 
problem that can give rise to a build- 
ing project—making storage shelves or 
a storage box, for instance. In the 
course of a three-way discussion the 
child can absorb an idea of what kind 
of storage space fits his purposes best, 
and why. Open shelves are most con- 
venient for blocks, while a box may 
be desirable for other play materials. 

In building a box, the youngster 
may remark that it will be difficult for 
him to move—and thus thinks of 
wheels. With his father he takes the ` 
necessary measurements, When they go 
to the lumberyard to buy the materials, 
the child sees the colors, textures, and 
other characteristics of different types 
of wood. He may also have a chance 
to watch it being sawed or planed. He 
learns that lumberyards may also sell 
nails, screws, paints, tools, and other 
building materials, and he may per- 
haps buy the casters himself. 

At home the child helps lay out the 
pieces for cutting. According to his 
age and capability, he may do some 
sawing. When the sides are to be as- 
sembled, the youngster can insert the 
screws into starter holes of smaller di- 
ameter made by his father. When the 
box is completed, he and his mother 
may paint it. 

A hammer, an 8- or 10-point saw, 
nails, screws, screw driver, plane, 
chisel, and sandpaper block are the 
necessary tools to make basic units. 

Large flat surfaces can be made from 
a sheet of plywood and solid objects 
from fir, pine, Sitka spruce, or similar 
soft woods. With power equipment, 
solid pieces can be made from harder 
woods, such as maple, cherry, walnut, 
birch, or beech. 

Use a simple butt joint for begin- 
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ning pieces. Screws or any of the 
special nails can be used to hold them 
together. Glue and screws or nails will 
give a stronger joint. 

Be sure to sand all the corners 
slightly round so that the child won’t 
be cut by sharp edges. Finishing may 
be done with paint, varnish, or lacquer. 

See also FINGER PAINTS; PAPIER 
MACHE; PLAY EQUIPMENT and article 
Children Grow through Play, page 741. 


HOME NURSING See NURSES; 
NURSING THE SICK CHILD and article 
Modern Health Resources, page 482. 


HOME-SCHOOL CO-OPERA- 
TION Home and school both have 
the same goal: to help children grow 
up to be happy, educated, well-ad- 
justed people. Both want boys and 
girls to get the most out of their school 
experience. Teacher and parent have 
their distinct roles in the child’s devel- 
opment, but they also supplement each 
other. The teacher is interested in each 
child as a member of a group for 
about a year at a time, while the parent 
is concerned with one child for a life- 
time. The teacher does not become so 
emotionally involved with the child as 
a parent, nor is it possible or desirable 
for parents to be as objective toward 
their child as a teacher. With children 
today spending so much of their time 
between the ages of 6 and 18 at school, 
parents, teachers, and especially the 
children have much to gain from close 
co-operation. 

Parents prepare a child for school 
by encouraging him in self-help and 
independence and in learning to work 
and play as a member of the family 
group. He will thus be better able to 
take his place happily in the classroom 
group than a child who is accustomed 
to having everything done for him. 

Parents can make themselves famil- 
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iar with their child’s school, its pro- 
gram, policy, and problems, by attend- 
ing parent-teacher meetings and con- 
ferring informally with teachers and 
principal. The best way to know the 
school is, of course, to visit classes. 
This is also a way to understand the 
teacher’s problems and what she is try- 
ing to accomplish. Visiting classes has 
the added value of helping the parent 
to see his own boy or girl in relation 
to other children and to evaluate his 
own child’s progress with better un- 
derstanding by observing the general 
level of children of the same age. Most 
schools have parent visiting days dur- 
ing the school term, and in some 
schools parents are welcomed on ordi- 
nary school days. It is generally best 
to ask in advance for permission to 
visit on a particular day. 

Talks with the teacher are valuable 
for mutual understanding of the child 
as an individual and for giving the 
teacher a glimpse of the child’s life at 
home. By knowing the teacher and the 
school, the parent can also interpret 
them to the child and meet his criti- 
cisms and complaints by giving him 
the other side of the picture. The par- 
ent can help the child to see himself 
as part of the class, one of many chil- 
dren with whom the teacher is equally 
concerned. He can also be helped to 
understand that different people have 
different ways of doing things, and that 
while at home things are done in 
Mother’s and Father’s way, at school a 
child learns to accept the teacher’s way. 

When parents have some criticism 
of the school or a teacher, they are bet- 
ter able to discuss some improvement 
if they are friends of the school rather 
than complete outsiders. They need to 
recognize that while the modern school 
is concerned with the child’s develop- 
ment as a whole, the school cannot 
take responsibility for the child’s whole 
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growth. In manners and morals, in 
opinions, in developing a taste for 
reading, art, and music, while the 
school can stimulate and encourage, 
the home remains the major influence. 

The school staff, as individuals, can 
accomplish much by inviting parents 
to find out about school problems, 
goals, and methods. While parent- 
teacher associations often engage in so- 
cial and fund-raising activities, their 
principal aim is to promote the wel- 
fare of school children through active 
co-operation between parents and 
school. The school can encourage par- 
ents to visit classes in session. 


Helping Your Child at School 


By developing friendly relations 
with individual parents, the school 
helps parent and teacher to work to- 
gether in guiding the progress of each 
boy and girl. By encouraging parents 
as a group to take an interest in the 
school, the school wins allies in spread- 
ing its influence in the community and 
enhancing its usefulness for the benefit 
of children. 

See also PRESCHOOL CHILD; SCHOOL 
FAILURE; SCHOOL MARKS; SCHOOL- 
TEACHERS and articles Helping Your 
Child at School, following; The School 
Years: Growing Independence, page 
503. 


HELPING YOUR CHILD AT SCHOOL 


pres who visit their children’s 
schools today are often struck by 
how different education now is from 
what it was when they went to school. 
While some schools seem very much 
the same, others have changed beyond 
recognition. But most schools today 
reflect in some way and to some extent 
our increasing knowledge of children 
and how they learn. 

New school buildings are different 
from the old models. Desks and 
benches can be moved about to give 
boys and girls a greater feeling of free- 
dom. Window ledges may display intri- 
cate clay models, plants, cages of small 
animals. The paintings that make the 
rooms gay with color are the work of 
the children themselves. School play- 
grounds offer a wide variety of equip- 
ment to satisfy young ideas of adven- 
ture and to exercise young muscles. 

But it is not the school buildings 
but what goes on inside them that con- 
fuses many parents. For ways of teach- 
ing have changed even when the build- 
ings have not. Can all that play really 
teach children what they need to know? 
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Are children learning to work? Are 
they learning to be disciplined human 
beings? Can they learn, even in the 
early grades, when they have little or 
no homework? 

Such questions deserve reasonable, 
thoughtful answers from school peo- 
ple. But the answers will have real 
meaning, and it will be possible for 
parents and teachers to co-operate fully 
and to learn from each other, only if 
the aims of today’s school are clearly 
understood. 


AIMS IN A DEMOCRACY 


Schooling has been one important 
way to teach children what adults be- 
lieve will best fit them for the society 
into which they are born. Throughout 
history, each society has taught chil- 
dren in its own way what they had to 
learn in order to get along in that par- 
ticular time and place. If, for instance, 
a group was fierce and warlike, it 
trained its young to be tough, physi- 
cally brave, aggressive, and hardy. In 
a dictatorship children are taught to 
obey quickly, quietly, without question. 
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That is how cultures work. In this way 
people continue for generations to 
maintain the same patterns of work, of 
school, of government. 

In our own democracy what kind of 
people do we want our children to be 
when they grow up? It may seem obvi- 
ous to say that we want each one to be 
the most effective person he or she can 
possibly be. In addition, we want adults 
who are self-disciplined, so that they 
don’t need a policeman to follow them 
around in order to be decent people. 
We want people who have ideas and 
the courage to speak up for them but 
who also can see more than one side 
of a question and, as they gain new 
knowledge, change their opinions. We 
need people who can assume responsi- 
bility and leadership, but we also need 
those who do not feel rebellious or 
“put upon” or inferior if, by preference 
or necessity, they are not always in the 
limelight. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS 


As parents think more about the 
things most likely to make their chil- 
dren into mature people and useful 
citizens in a democracy, they can un- 
derstand why changes are taking place 
in schools today and why these changes 
are necessary. The fact is that we are 
growing up to our own inheritance, 
discovering that free men spring from 
happy children and that teachers don’t 
need to be symbols of a kind of rule 
we discarded generations ago. We are 
learning, too, that knowledge of how 
a child learns and grows is the best 
alkalizer for the acid of that anxiety 
which parents are bound to feel about 
whether their child is “getting ahead.” 
With such knowledge parents can help 
both their own children and the schools 
to expand and improve, and so encour- 
age the teachers. 

What actually are the changes in 
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teaching boys and girls? Those dis- 
cussed here present an ideal situation, 
and most communities do not boast 
schools that embody such over-all 
changes. Where we talk about the 
“modern” school, it is like talking about 
the “modern” home: we use the word 
“modern” with full realization that 
most of us do not live in new, effi- 
ciently planned, and perfectly equipped 
homes; but we continue, nevertheless, 
to aim for something better in our liv- 
ing conditions—something we know 
can exist, since we have seen examples 
of it. 

Thus there are many schools where 
none of these changes have been made, 
others where the shift was made with- 
out a sound philosophy or careful plan- 
ning, resulting in such confusion that 
even the teachers may say, “Modern 
education doesn’t work; let’s go back 
to the old ways.” The school around 
the corner may be crowded, the chil- 
dren bored, the rooms badly lit. Or 
perhaps it is a one-room school where 
the teacher feels that keeping order is 
more important than keeping the 
pupils’ interest. At the same time, little 
by little and undramatically, some of 
the newer ways of teaching have af- 
fected schools in many communities. 

In the huge tasks that took this 
country’s strength for over twenty years 
—the depression, the long pull toward 
recovery, World War II— the needs of 
schools and school children were al- 
most forgotten. School buildings fell 
into serious disrepair and in many cases 
became unsafe and unhealthy for chil- 
dren. Higher costs and more wartime 
babies added to the problem, for school 
budgets did not begin to meet the de- 
mands for more space, more teachers, 
better equipment. Gradually we have 
come to realize that to remedy these 
conditions we have to begin in our own 
communities to work for what we 
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want. Unless we put grit and effort 
into keeping our schools healthy and 
flourishing, they become only shadows 
of what we really need. We have to 
learn more about the physical and men- 
tal processes by which children de- 
velop, and try to apply this knowledge 
in our schools. We need to recognize 
the fact that as yet no school has the 
final answer and that even in the best 
of them some things need correction 
or modification. 


A DIFFERENT ATMOSPHERE 


For generations good teachers— 
those who have really enjoyed teaching 
children—have used any and all meth- 
ods to enrich education and make 
learning come alive for boys and girls. 
Modern schools try to make all educa- 
tion rich and alive and all living an 
education. They are trying to put all 
the good ideas, old and new, into a 
framework, so that children don’t get 
hit-or-miss teaching but are provided 
systematically with good teaching. 

To accomplish these objectives, 
there comes first a change in the school 
atmosphere—in the classrooms, the 
halls, the entire building, and on its 
playgrounds too. There is less of the 
grimness that was part of the old-fash- 
ioned school. Children move around 
more freely; they are not afraid of the 
teachers, and the teachers are not 
watching with an eagle eye for any 
infringement of the rules. 

There are several common-sense 
reasons for this. The most important 
is that we now know it is the children’s 
own willingness to learn which makes 
learning possible, and willingness flour- 
ishes best where there is a sense of 
people working happily together. To 
be sure, boys and girls have to learn 
to take unpleasantness and often to do 
what they don’t feel like doing at the 
moment. But the power and wish to 
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learn come from deep satisfactions, not 
from miseries. Surely, then, we do not 
want to make schoolwork and the 
whole learning process a matter of un- 
pleasant, grinding toil. The sense of 
discovery, of acquiring a skill, of know- 
ing more, of being able to do things 
together with other people and give 
them something too—these are what 
make education a welcome part of a 
child’s life, not merely a collection of 
facts to be left in the classroom at the 
end of the day. 

In helping a child to feel that he and 
his teacher are meeting each other 
halfway, that they are participating to- 
gether in a common enterprise, the 
right atmosphere is half the battle. For 
school is the child’s job and his work- 
shop. As in many other settings where 
work is done—kitchen or factory or 
office—the quality of the workmanship 
is better when there is a feeling of ac- 
cord and of respect for the needs of 
the workers. 

Unfortunately there are many—far 
too many—classrooms where this kind 
of feeling does not prevail, where there 
is no true understanding of children 
and their needs. In such cases parents 
can help their children to accept the 
situation and to do as well as they can 
under the circumstances. Parents can 
explain that actually all teachers want 
to help their pupils but that they have 
different ideas of how children learn 
best. A parent can say, “Sometimes 
teachers sound ‘mean’ because they 
feel they have to be like that. What 
this teacher said (or did) is not the 
way all teachers act. Most teachers get 
cross sometimes; when she is exasper- 
ated this teacher may say or do things 


-which seem unfair. You may need to 


understand this and to try to get along 
for this year. As you get to know the 
other boys and girls better, you'll find 
things a lot easier.” Talking things 


THE FOUR- 
YEAR-OLD Can bathe himself if some- 


. Can also partially dry 

Don’t worry if he doesn’t get 
himself quite as clean as if you bathed 
him. Keep bath time relaxed and happy 


while he learns to do more and more for 
himself. Hell enjoy little toy boats and 
ducks he can push around the tub. You 
won’t be able to leave him completely alone 
at bath time, but you will be able to go in 
and out. Be sure dangerous objects such as 
razors are inaccessible. Water is a danger- 
ous conductor of electricity, so there should 
be no electric appliances that might fall 
into the tub or be touched with wet hands. 


{ THE FOUR- 
YEAR-OLD } Enjoys eating with family. 


progress of meal by 
f ag table. He eats skillfully 
enough now—and without mess, if given 
food he can manage easily. But you may 
have to stop him claiming all the attention. 
An adult meal may be too long for him to 
sit through, and the distraction of having 
many persons to talk to may make him eat 
too slowly. But have patience. What is im- 
portant though is that meals be thought of 
as pleasant, social occasions. The more 
jrequenily you include him, the more 
grown-up and accepted he will feel. Join- 
ing you for dessert is a good transition. 


THE FOUR- 
YEAR-OLD) His old fears—of the dark, 


of still persist. May add 
some new ones. Some of his fears may 
seem quite illogical. He may fear a tiny 
animal but pet and hug a large one. He 
may acquire a fear of old people. None of 
his fears seem ridiculous to him, and it’s 
no use making light of them, shaming him, 
or trying to take a “firm line.” He'll need 
gentle and tactful help in overcoming his 
personal fears, and his fearfulness will 
gradually disappear as he is reassured of 
your love. His confidence grows as his 
grasp of reality increases and he feels able 
to do more things in his everyday living. 


animals 


As he grows, he will awaken 
less often because of nightmares. May 
wake to go to toilet. May need help in 
getting back. His nighttime fears decrease 
as his daytime interests expand. But when 
he has to get up to go to the toilet at night, 
he'll have less hesitation if he knows you'll 
be there to help him make his way back 
to bed. If there is a night light in his room 
your presence may not even be necessary. 


5707 — 
YEARS} Needs a warm welcome and 


a chance to talk after a day at school. 
This little girl is full of the day’s events 
and will feel discouraged if no one wants 
to hear about them. Your interest in her 
school activities will encourage her own. 
Also, having been away from home all day, 
she will need praise and the reassurance of 
awarm hug and welcome from her parents. 


school is an nf s 
ment from home. Hell probably look 
forward to going to school and to meeting 
new friends. But adjusting will take all his 
confidence, and you certainly won't want to 
say anything to make him over-concerned 
or fearful. He’s old enough now to under- 
stand the restrictions he will meet in school 
if you explain their purpose clearly to him. 


Needs unders f he 
occasionally blows his t ng 
. It is a new experti- 


day of school routin 
ence for him to have his activities and 
movements as precisely planned as they 
have to be in school, and he will have to 
adjust to losing the comparative freedom 
he’s used to at home. New demands are be- 
ing made on his attention and capacities. 


School can give him a feel- 


E YEARS 
of accomplishment, even though 
ow in some things. He'll feel 
proud of himself as he masters new skills. 
Lay stress on the things he’s good at and 
don’t be anxious or discourage him about 
subjects he finds difficult. Many a child 
who gets off to a slow start, in math for 
example, finds that the subject becomes 
clear quite suddenly and he then pro- 
gresses in leaps and bounds, But if, gener- 
ally, he’s not doing as well as his capabili- 
ties and intelligence would lead you to ex- 
pect, it would be helpful to talk with his 
teacher and find out if he is unhappy or 
bothered about any aspect of school life. 


| “5107 
| YEARS _} Needs to feel he can bring 


s home and have parents accept 

The important thing is that he’s 
making friends and learning how to get 
along with his contemporaries. He 
shouldn't have to worry about your pref- 
erences, If he is to learn to form genuine 
affectionate relationships, he must start by 
picking friends because he likes them. If 
you find some of his friends noisy or quar- 
relsome, remember that at this age they all 
have a lot to learn. More important if your 
child does not seem to be making friends, 
try to give him every opportunity to do so. 


Give him opportunities for 
creative activity adapted to his own 

cities. If you provide a good variety 
of materials for him to work with, you'll 
soon find out what activities he likes best. 
Most children like trying their hand at 
many things: clay modeling, painting, con- 
struction, collages (for which they cut out 
materials from magazines, greeting cards), 
etc. Hell need a low work table and chair 
or bench, and shelves for storage. Children 
in this age group will be developing a vari- 
ety of practical skills as well. Boys can 
handle such tools as a hammer or crosscut 
saw; girls can do sewing, knitting, etc. 


5707 
Parents can help by realiz- 


ing that he will learn to read when 
he’s ready, not at one special age. Don’t 
give him extra lessons at home without 
consulting his teacher. Differences in teach- 
ing methods only confuse him. Family 
companionship and conversation, oppor- 
tunities to see and do things of interest, 
and reading aloud to him will all help to 
foster his readiness and desire to read. 


Needs space and materials 


for play. The opportunity to play freely 
and actively, indoors and out, to run and 
jump and make noise is a fundamental 
need for children. It not only leads to 
better physical co-ordination, but stimu- 
lates imagination, curiosity—and independ- 
ence. The better the equipment and facil- 
ities they have for play, the fuller their 
physical as well as their general growth. 


ing, 
rhythmic ac y. For a child to engage 
in solitary play all the time is definitely 
unwise. He needs the interaction and stim- 
ulation that come from play in a group. 
Traditional rhythmic games, such as “Skip 
to My Lou,” “London Bridge Is Falling 
Down,” rope-skipping games and other 
rhythmic games are enjoyed even today. 


5707 
YEARS More 


and regulatio 


group 


-ules 


1 ple 
and to a minimum. Children do their 
best when clear and fair limits are set so 
that they know in advance what kind of 
behavior is acceptable and unacceptable. 
They need to know—and want to know— 
that someone is in control to help them 
stay within these limits. But keep rules 
simple and to a minimum and be consistent. 
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over with teachers is usually helpful. 
Criticizing them in front of the boys 
and girls concerned, however, does lit- 
tle except foster the children’s own 
feelings of dissatisfaction, their own 
unhappiness at school. Parents are far 
more helpful when they show clearly 
that they respect their youngsters’ abil- 
ities and efforts, reminding the children 
that such situations have to be borne 
—at least for now—and that things 
will probably be better next year. 


NEW ATTITUDES 


Young children usually want, in 
their hearts, to do what pleases adults. 
This is especially true of the school 
beginner. He wants to be grown-up and 
to have his parents’ and teacher’s ap- 
proval. At the same time, if he is to 
learn well, he also needs to be himself 
—to be curious and interested and ac- 
tive in his own fashion. Sometimes it 
is not easy for him to combine the wish 
to please adults and the wish to be 
himself. Parents and teachers can make 
it easier, or harder, according to their 
attitude. 

For instance, it may be that the 
school program displeases a child’s par- 
ents. They may feel that he should be 
doing some kind of homework, 
whereas he doesn’t even know what 
“homework” means. Or perhaps the 
teacher tries to get him to take part in 
the music or dancing or painting ac- 
tivities, but he hangs back because he 
has heard his father or mother speak 
slightingly of “all that messing around” 
or “that fancy nonsense.” 

Many teachers, too, have had diffi- 
culty in changing their own attitudes 
toward activities that were not part of 
the school day when they were young. 
Like the parents who feel that rhythms 
and paintings are time-wasters, they 
also were educated in a day when 
teachers felt it their duty to scold and 
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to punish. It is not easy for them to 
learn new ways and let the children 
create freely. 

Children who feel they cannot live 
up to their parents’ expectations can 
become tense and fearful and may 
carry these feelings over into their 
schoolwork. On the other hand, when a 
child feels he has his parents’ approval 
and respect, the resulting confidence 
carries him along in learning. Parents’ 
faith in a child—the attitude that “you 
can do it”—is a sort of battery charger 
that continually supplies the power to 
get him over the bumps and keep him 
going merrily along. 


DIFFERENT ACTIVITIES 


As with atmosphere and attitudes, 
there have been changes in school ac- 
tivities, and for the same reason: we 
now recognize that children learn bet- í 
ter when they are both encouraged 
and interested in what they are doing. 
In the early grades especially, it might 
seem at first glance as though the whole 
time were spent in play. But this is 
play with a purpose. 

For instance, there may be a “store” 
set up at one side of the room. The 
brightly painted orange crates and 
printed signs look like the careful 
handiwork of young artists. So they 
are, as is the “money” made of paper 
and cardboard. But this is only the 
beginning, for in the course of playing 
store these first-graders not only learn 
to paint and cut and paste and draw, 
but they get a clear and practical un- 
derstanding of numbers and measure- 
ments. Often the store serves as a 
business center for the class. It stocks 
costumes for a play or school supplies. 
The boys and girls who may go out 
with their teacher actually to buy cos- 
tume materials learn how to note 
prices and expenditures, how to figure 
amounts needed, how to go about mea- 
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suring, and report back to their class- 
‘mates. Those who serve as distributors 
of classroom pencils, pads, and other 
supplies begin to learn about arithmet- 
ical sums in terms of supplies and 
costs. The ramifications of this store- 
keeping are almost endless, for any 
item of the stock may be the starting 
point for a geographic inquiry (where 
does the wood in pencils come from?), 
or an enlargement of the children’s 
vocabularies (what does “accounting” 
mean?), or an expedition to a local 
store or factory. While it leads their 
interests into new channels, the store 
also provides a center of activity, a fo- 
cus for the program which gives the 
children something concrete to work 
with: objects that are familiar, that 
have meaning because they are part of 
everyday life at school and at home. 
It also involves dramatic play, so ab- 
sorbing for school beginners. 

An older group may operate a real 
store, actually buying and selling or 
ordering and distributing materials 
used in the classroom—paper and pen- 
cils, notebooks, art supplies. This re- 
quires careful organization, planning, 
checking, keeping accounts, spelling, 
writing, adding. Buying and selling and 
caring for supplies are means of de- 
veloping judgment and responsibility. 

In the first and second grades (even 
without a “store”) there are usually 
other signs of this different approach 
to teaching and learning. There are 
many books instead of just one reader 
—books about trains and bridges and 
boats, books with pictures, books of 
fantasy, books of information, books 
to look at just for fun. There are dis- 
cussions in which, for instance, teacher 
and pupils together plan a trip or talk 
over the results of some expedition. 
There is a place for children to paint, 
draw, model in clay. Sometimes all 
these are connected and drawn to- 
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gether, as when a trip to a nearby 
bakery, firehouse, or farm provokes an 
outbreak of art work and at the same 
time feeds into class discussions the 
facts and impressions that the different 
children got from direct observation. 
All this is part of the active learning 
that is designed to make use of all 
kinds of experiences and to weave the 
essential skills—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic—into the fabric of everyday 
living, where they have lasting mean- 
ing for the child. 

When such activities are not part of 
the school program, parents can pro- 
vide many of the enriching experiences. 
It’s fun for a little girl to shop with 
Mother for the materials to make a 
new dress. Figuring the yardage and 
prices, the little girl learns how addi- 
tion, subtraction, and multiplication 
are useful in everyday living. A boy 
who helps his father plan, measure, 
and build kitchen shelves learns in the 
same way. Investigating a Diesel en- 
gine with Father is exciting at the same 
time that it helps a child to understand 
what makes the wheels go around. 
Sharing ideas and opinions makes for 
closer relationships and usually makes 
it easier, too, to talk over personal 
affairs and concerns. All such family 
activities are of tremendous value even 
when the school provides many similar 
ones; when they are missing from 
school, special effort and planning on 
the part of the parents are necessary. 


THE FLEXIBLE CURRICULUM 


Many parents (and some teachers) 
criticize a flexible curriculum as mean- 
ing no curriculum at all. Some adults 
get worried if they cannot see a certain 
amount of learning each day—if, for 
example, there is not a fixed amount 
of reading on which the children are 
tested. Others complain because there 
is not enough drill work in the early 
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school years, such as memorizing mul- 
tiplication tables, rules of grammar, 
lists of words. 

Drills are necessary; they are tools 
for learning. However, a child (or a 
grownup!) can practice the tables for- 
ever and yet get little meaning from 
them unless he has a chance to use 
multiplication to achieve results that 
interest him. He will probably forget 
half the words he has so painfully 
learned to spell if he does not under- 
stand them and relate them to the 
things he knows and does. That is why 
good teachers believe that although 
some time must be allotted for drill, 
memorizing and similar routines should 
not be allowed to squeeze out of the 
schedule the vast and exciting knowl- 
edge that comes from firsthand experi- 
ence and active participation. Wise 
teachers, therefore, try to use drills 
constructively. They watch to see not 
only what difficulties their particular 
groups of children have in drills, but 
also where individual children need 
special help. 

This is a new trend in education, 
especially in early childhood education. 
It means trying to see where and why 
each child makes mistakes and to clear 
up his particular confusions so that he 
need not make the same kind of error 
throughout his school days. Formerly, 
many children felt baffled because over 
and over, month after month, they re- 
ceived the same low grades and yet 
nothing was done to help them im- 
prove. Teachers now try to see that 
their pupils do not get into these dis- 
couraging grooves. Also, they try to 
give children a better sense of pro- 
portion, so that although one may be a 
poor speller and another a poor mathe- 
matician and a third a poor reader, 
they all understand that, while everyone 
has to work extra-hard at something, 
everyone can do something well. 
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WHAT ABOUT HOMEWORK? 


In more and more schools written 
homework is being dropped in the 
early grades. There are several reasons 
for this. One is that many confusing 
situations arose when parents who did 
not understand the school’s method 
tried to help with their children’s as- 
signments. If these assignments were 
quite different from the ones they re- 
membered bringing home in their own 
school days, the parents often became 
anxious or critical. On the other hand, 
young school children left to study by 
themselves are likely to practice mis- 
takes in spelling, reading, or numbers 
which then become difficult to correct. 
All in all, it seemed that homework 
accomplished little and that the anxiety 
and tensions created by the tug of war 
between parents and children more 
than offset any advantages of the old 
system. 

This does not mean, however, that 
children cannot do a valuable part of 
their learning at home. The child who 
gets information from his parents for a 
report to the class next day or who 
visits with his father a dam or a dock 
or a dairy that he had previously visited 
with his school group (children often 
like to repeat these experiences) is do- 
ing the best kind of homework. Inves- 
tigating the working of a car engine 
with Father, helping Mother bake a 
cake, playing guessing games around 
the dinner table—even messing around 
with various materials—offer the child 
endless chances to learn in an easy 
atmosphere from the adults he most 
admires. 

Homework has changed for older 
boys and girls too. Problems involving 
fractions and percentages are more 1n- 
teresting when put in terms of baseball 
averages, for instance, or dividing in 
half a recipe for a cake. History can be 
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fascinating, instead of a collection of 
dead facts and dull dates, when his- 
torical events are tied up with current 
happenings; current European history 
becomes living and vital when this 
week’s magazine, last night’s radio 
news commentator, today’s newspaper 
serve as sources of information. 


REPORTING TO PARENTS 


Teachers still report to parents about 
children, but the reports have become 
more revealing and more helpful. 
Teachers try to see the parents per- 
sonally. They do not read off a list 
of marks but talk over the program 
and the child’s response to it. Many 
elements come into a report of this 
kind, and not all of them are supplied 
by the teacher, for of course the par- 
ents have much to ask and suggest 
and explore with her. 

The teacher makes such observa- 
tions as these: Eight-year-old Sally has 
begun to play better with the other 
children and shows signs of becoming 
a real leader, but she still has sulky 
periods and does not always exert her 
leadership in a helpful way. Sally’s 
teacher may ask the parents’ help in 
supporting the classroom program so 
that Sally may learn to take part in it 
without demanding her own way so of- 
ten. Sally’s parents may be able to give 
her teacher a good steer, too, for often 
a parent sees signs of stress at home— 
a stomach-ache, morning headache, in- 
creasing irritability—which suggest 
that a child is worried about some- 
thing. Frequently the “something” is 
the school, but it may also be that home 
demands are too heavy. Whether Sally 
needs a little extra help from her 
teacher or a bit more of her parents’ 
time, or both, is one of the things dis- 
cussed in this kind of two-way report. 

While most schools still send home 
report cards, they too have changed. 
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Grades and marks are not so rigid as 
they were when Mother went to school. 
The report card itself often provides 
for the teacher’s comments on whether 
or not a child is working at his capac- 
ity. It has space for the teacher to make 
note of work particularly well done. 
Even more important, it takes into con- 
sideration the whole child by allowing 
for comments on personality character- 
istics such as co-operation, initiative, 
effort, responsibility. No longer is a 
“failing” grade a signal for punish- 
ment, but rather an indication that a 
boy or girl needs help—either with 
his lessons or with emotional difficulties 
and personal relationships. 


NEW USES FOR TESTS 


What place do tests have in the kind 
of school program we have been de- 
scribing? 

They may be used to give a general 
over-all picture of how one group of 
children stands in relation to a group 
of the same age in another school. This 
helps a teacher to see what kind of 
work her pupils are ready for, what 
kind of help they need, and how they 
compare in general with other boys 
and girls of the same age. 

Tests may also be used to give the 
children an idea of their own progress 
and weak spots. Or they may serve to 
sum up, for both the teacher and the 
children, what has been learned from 
a project or a certain field of study. 

The important thing is that tests be 
given in a genuine effort to help chil- 
dren rather than to “catch” them. 
Similarly, parents help a child when 
they avoid pressing for test marks as a 
yardstick of his progress and instead 
find out what the teacher plans to do in 
her testing program and how she helps 
the children improve their work habits. 
Here again it is useful for parents and 
teacher to talk things over. Often, for 
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instance, a child fails to measure up to 
his true ability in a test because of 
some anxiety: trouble with other chil- 
dren (being “left out,” perhaps), pres- 
sures at home, a new physical develop- 
ment or a budding illness that is dis- 
turbing. Then a poor showing on a test 
is a signal for help. 


WHAT PARENTS LEARN 
FROM SCHOOL VISITS 


Individual conferences between par- 
ents and teacher do not take the place 
of the parents’ visit to their child’s 
class. It gives a child a warm, com- 
fortable feeling to know that his father 
(when he can get away from work) 
and mother want to see for themselves 
what his class is like, what he does in 
school, how he gets along with the 
other children. It helps his parents, too, 
to see his teacher in relation to the 
class, to see the school program in ac- 
tion. School visits thus enrich not only 
the parents’ understanding of their 
child’s school situation but also the en- 


tire relationship between parents and | 


child. 

The parents also learn a great deal 
about their child by seeing him work- 
ing and playing with other children 
and may also discover positive aspects 
in their own youngster which they did 
not realize were there. School visits 
give them a chance to learn about the 
growth and development of other chil- 
dren at the same age level, so that they 
do not regard Billy’s dawdling or 
Helen’s daydreaming as a unique prob- 
lem. At the same time, they see how 
greatly children differ in the pace at 
which they learn and in their capacities. 
They come to recognize that what 
might reasonably be expected of Ellen 
would be quite impossible for Linda, 
though Linda may pull ahead at a later 
time. They may even come to accept 
the fact that Linda won't ever learn 
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as fast or as well as her classmates, 
and to realize, too, that this does not 
decrease her value as a person to be 
loved and respected for herself. They 
can then see why children need enough 
different kinds of materials and ex- 
periences in order to absorb and use 
knowledge in their own individual 
ways. 

Sometimes a child concentrates on 
one interest to the exclusion of every- 
thing else until it looks to his parents 
as though he will never take hold in 
other areas. Then suddenly there comes 
a spurt of learning in many fields. Or 
there may be periods—even an entire 
year—when a youngster seems to be 
in a complete slump. These ups and 
downs may be due to physical or emo- 
tional causes, or they may simply be 
part of one individual child’s rate of 
growing up. They may reflect some 
new awakening of an inner life: more 
vivid imagination, new perceptions, 
new kinds of feeling. 


HELP FROM PARENTS 


During these periods especially, a 
child needs the companionship and 
trust of his parents to help him avoid 
the feeling that he is a “dope” or a 
failure. The arithmetic, the spelling, 
the drawing, or even social relations at 
school may seem one day just too much 
to be borne, too overwhelming. Then 
his parents, by an attitude of “Don’t 
worry, it'll come; this is just a hard 
time,” can help him to acquire enough 
confidence to catch his breath and go 
on. 
Sometimes a child’s own acts and 
attitudes alienate him from other boys 
and girls. “Nobody likes me. Everyone 
picks on me” is not a particularly 
healthy feeling for a child to develop, 
but children frequently make such 
complaints. At these times parents and 
teachers may find it wise to point out 
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that unkind remarks, unprovoked fight- 
ing, or cruel tricks are not acceptable 
and that it is these ways of acting that 
are provoking dislike rather than what 
the child himself really is. In this way 
he may be helped to change his ways 
a bit without feeling that he has to be 
an entirely different kind of person be- 
fore he can be part of the group 
again. Parents and teachers need to 
stand by, not with the attitude of “I 
told you so” or with extra criticism, 
but with the support that helps a 
youngster feel he counts as a person. 


Parents, of course, have a vital stake 
in the school and a right to get the 
best education possible for their chil- 
dren. They have a right to know what 
is going on and to give their views. 
Yet these views, to be effective and 
constructive, must be based on a real 
knowledge of the school and of its pro- 
gram in action. Teachers do not func- 
tion at their best under a tirade of 
criticism by parents who are overanx- 
ious or impatient for quick results. It 
is therefore up to parents to be honest 
observers and, if they do have criti- 
cisms to make, careful critics. Discus- 
sions based on familiarity with the 
school program and an open mind to- 
ward it are the most productive of good 
results. 


This familiarity with the school in 
operation can be built up in several 
ways. The first way is to meet teachers 
and principals, talk to them, and back 
up the good programs and teachers. 
Then, too, parents can be an invalua- 
ble help and resource. For one thing, 
parents’ jobs are of endless interest to 
youngsters and can come into class- 
room discussions or trips in many ways. 
Sometimes materials for a special pro- 
gram or help on a class project or 
school bazaar can be offered. A child’s 
appreciation of the parent soars when 
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Mother or Father helps in these or 
other ways, and parents find them- 
selves part of that neighborly commu- 
nity where people have soniething big 
in common: the education of their 
children. 


IMPROVING THE SCHOOLS 


However enthusiastically parents 
may support any particular school, 
they are likely to feel there is room for 
improvement. And of course there is 
no question but that the schools in 
many, many communities are tragically 
substandard. 

How can parents and teachers or- 
ganize to get the schools and equip- 
ment they need? They need patience 
and fortitude, for one thing. Second, 
they have to state their aims simply 
and clearly. Third, they must have re- 
liable information. 

Information on ways to achieve their 
goals may be obtained from state edu- 
cation departments, from Federal agen- 
cies, and from reliable national citizens’ 


` groups working in this field. Members 


of local boards of education, too, are 
willing to talk to citizens’ groups, and 
sometimes other local citizens’ groups 
will work with parent-teacher organi- 
zations to survey the community and 
work for school improvement. 


Parents who work in such organiza- 
tions work hard, often against unex- 
pected opposition. But many of them 
have achieved much and will accom- 
plish more, since a genuine faith in 
children and an interest in the right 
goals for them seems, in America, to 
win in the long run. So we must be 
good neighbors to each other’s children 
as well as good parents to our own 
and press forward to achieve in all our 
schools those bright opportunities 
which at present we, glimpse in far 
too few of our cities and towns. 
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HOME THEATRICALS See DRA- 
matics and articles Making the Home 
a Happy Place, page 356. 


HOMEWORK Whatever the 
amount and kind, homework still re- 
mains the part of schoolwork that is 
done outside the classroom and there- 
fore the part that most frequently con- 
cerns parents. They know that home- 
work has changed since they were in 
school. 

As a rule it has more meaning now- 
adays, especially in elementary school. 
Instead of emphasizing rote learning 
and memorizing, homework assign- 
ments often extend school learning to 
a youngster’s home and community 
life. Even the young child is asked to 
find things out or to learn through in- 
terviewing his friends and family, look- 
ing up facts in books, observing and 
reporting on certain things at home or 
in his neighborhood. The only kind of 
help a child needs with this sort of 
homework is an understanding interest 
from his parents. Every child has a 
natural curiosity and a desire to learn 
more about his world. When parents 
take time to listen, to answer, to €x- 
plore ideas and facts with their chil- 
dren, the boys and girls continue to 
find learning an exciting adventure 
rather than a tedious chore. 

Homework is also used for catching 
up when, for one reason or another, a 
child falls considerably behind his 
classmates. It is still sometimes as- 
signed for practice and memorizing, 
more often in high schools than in 
elementary schools. Many teachers use 
it as a check to see if their pupils un- 
derstand the class discussions. Some- 
times homework is used for building 
up students’ initiative and responsibil- 
ity, sometimes for extending their read- 
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ing time—so they may read an entire 
novel, for example, instead of only 
excerpts. 

Parents can help children in several 
ways to understand that homework is 
important and to develop their interest 
and their sense of responsibility toward 
it. Giving a child a work place of his 
own and a storage space for his study 
supplies is one way. Whether it is a 
desk in his room or a corner of the 
kitchen with a card table, providing his 
own study niche shows respect for his 
work. (Of course he may not use it. 
Many boys and girls prefer to sprawl 
while reading, or to perch on the edge 
of a bed while writing.) A desk, a 
bookshelf, or an orange crate can hold 
writing materials, dictionary, and other 
reference books. Lighting should be 
adequate and diffused, the table and 
chair height comfortable. Helping to 
establish a regular time for homework 
—if possible, after outdoor play and 
before a favorite television program— 
is helpful too. (Sometimes a youngster 
needs a reminder, though not nagging, 
when there’s studying to be done.) 
While a child is studying he deserves 
to be free from avoidable interruptions 
and from pestering by younger broth- 
ers or sisters. It is well to remember, 


Homework — Homework today encourages initiative 
rather than rote learning. Parents can help a child to 
feel that the work is important and interesting. They 
should never do the homework for him. A set time 
and suitable work place will be helpful. 
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however, that many boys and girls 
study as well to a musical accompani- 
ment as in silence; some work well 
when they can keep an eye on what 
the rest of the family is doing. So long 
as their homework does not suffer, 
there is no point in insisting that they 
do it under what adults consider per- 
fect work conditions. 


A few cautions are in order: 


1. Do not do a child’s homework for 
him or teach your own methods of 
work. When the parents’ method of 
solving a problem differs from that 
used in school, it may confuse a young- 
ster, especially one in the earlier 
grades. Older children are sometimes 
interested in the fact that a given prob- 
lem may be solved in different ways, 
and helped directly when a new method 
makes more sense or comes more eas- 
ily to them. If a child welcomes it, lis- 
tening to practice in spelling or reading 
is helpful. But actually doing a child’s 
work not only defeats the purpose of 
the homework but shows him that his 
parent is willing to deceive the teacher. 


2. Never use it as a punishment. 


3. Don’t use it as a means of keep- 
ing the child busy and out of mischief. 
It’s the job of the home and the com- 
munity to make after-school hours 
pleasant and profitable. 


If a youngster seems tense or upset 
over his homework, or if he spends a 
good deal more time studying than 
other children do, it is wise to talk the 
matter over with his teacher. Home- 
work should not be too great a burden 
or a source of worry to the child. 

See also HOME-SCHOOL CO-OPERA- 
TION; LEISURE TIME; SCHOOL FAILURE; 
SCHOOL MARKS and articles Helping 
Your Child at School, page 464; New 
Math, page 592. 
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HOMOSEXUALITY Homosexual 
behavior refers to overt sexual desire 
and responsiveness to a person of one’s 
own sex. Lesbian is the term that refers 
to the female homosexual. 


Homosexuality has been known 
since ancient times. We find references 
to it in the Bible and in Greek litera- 
ture and mythology. In various cultures 
it has been looked upon quite differ- 
ently—some with open social approval, 
others with disapproval and prohibi- 
tion reflected in legal penalties. It is 
important to realize that heterosexual- 
ity and homosexuality are not com- 
pletely separate, that people may have 
both kinds of feelings. In any adult 
population one finds some individuals 
who respond exclusively to the opposite 
sex, some who respond sexually to per- 
sons of both sexes, and those who are 
aroused only by members of their own 
sex. 


There seems to be general agreement 
today that sexual behavior, at any one 
time in a person’s life, is the cumulative 
result of his or her life experiences. We 
do not have any definitive answer to ex- 
plain the causes or effects of homosex- 
uality. There is general agreement 
among authorities that genetical, hor- 
monal, and constitutional factors play 
little part in causing homosexuality, but 
that psychological, cultural and social 
influences do. Careful studies suggest 
that there are multiple factors which 
seem to combine to produce this kind 
of personality. They reveal that during 
adolescence and early adulthood many 
young people go through a stage of 
more or less overt homosexual attrac- 
tion which usually passes. In some 
cases the pattern set at that time may 
persist more out of habit and easy ac- 
cess than out of a fixed homosexual 
pattern. Our cultural stereotyping of 
masculinity has also been found to be 
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hurtful to passive and some artistic in- 
dividuals. Some studies point to dis- 
turbed parent-child relationships as a 
key cause. 

Families whose children show signs 
of developmental difficulties should 
consult a child-guidance or family- 
counseling service or see a qualified 
psychiatrist to discuss their concerns or 
observations. It is usually the wisest 
course for the parents to consider this 
first step as a consultation for them- 
selves and not to include the child. 
Whether or not the child will also need 
professional help should depend on the 
suggestion or judgment of the profes- 
sional person consulted by the parents. 

Certainly the community in our so- 
ciety should make greater efforts to 
understand homosexuality and deal 
with it openly and reasonably in ways 
that will be preventive and not punitive. 


See also article Healthy Attitudes 
Toward Sex, page 882. 


HONESTY A child must learn to 
be truthful, to play fair, to be responsi- 
ble and trustworthy. Honesty does not 
come naturally to the young human 
being; the idea of honesty and the feel- 
ings that go to make an individual 
honest are developed only with growth 
and experience. Like other primarily 
human qualities that are essential to 
relationships among people, honesty is 
founded on an individual’s feelings 
about himself and about others. 


Most children at some time or other 
tell a fib to escape blame or to create 
a bit of excitement. They peek or cheat 
a little to win a game, and acquire a 
coin here and a trinket there, claiming 
ownership rights that they probably 
could not prove. Parents often feel that 
in punishing them for these lapses they 
teach their children honesty. It is true 
that severe measures may succeed in 
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keeping some children from repeating 
the offense. But this is not the same as 
helping them to grow into trustworthy 
men and women. While out of fear 
they may assume the garb of approved 
behavior, inwardly they may feel driven 
to greater skill in lying, cheating, or 
stealing. 


A child learns to be honest as he 
becomes aware of honesty in those he 
loves and admires. He comes to value 
trustworthiness as he realizes that he 
depends on others to be trustworthy, 
to tell him the truth and play fair with 
him. He reads and hears about ad- 
mired heroes of legend and history 
who cherished their honor. As he ma- 
tures he becomes increasingly able to 
control his urge to win a temporary 
advantage by deception. He finds it 
more satisfying to feel himself an hon- 
orable and trustworthy person, one 
who is honest not because he is afraid 
but because honesty has become a part 
of himself. He still wants to win the 
game, but he really would rather lose 
than win by cheating. 


At the age when children’s social re- 
lationships become important to them 
they begin to see the value of honesty 
in each other. They are rarely long de- 
ceived by the playmate who holds 
everybody strictly to the rules of the 
game but cheats a little himself when 
he thinks he will not be caught. They 
come to trust a playmate whose word 
they can rely on, and they want to be 
trusted in their turn. A youngster 
learns to value honesty from the value 
his parents and other adults place upon 
it in their own dealings, especially 
with the youngster himself. In time he 
adopts the same standards. 

Becoming an honest human being 
is thus a slow process. The child is not 
a finished personality, and his progress 
toward trustworthiness is not helped 
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when parents and teachers treat him 
as though he should already have ar- 
rived at that stage. He needs to know 
that they are aware of the process he 
is going through. He needs to feel in 
their attitude toward him their faith 
that although he makes an occasional 
mistake he is on his way toward being 
the kind of person who is trusted and 
respected. 


A form of discipline that depends 
upon punishment tempts boys and 
girls to balance the fun they might 
have now by cheating or lying against 
the penalty they must pay later. More 
effective in the long run, in helping 
them to make their choices, is the im- 
portance they learn to attach to high 
standards of honor, and the respect 
and dignity they see accorded to trust- 
worthy people. 

A child’s home has the deepest and 
most permanent influence in impress- 
ing him with these standards, but he is 
also exposed to other influences in 
school, in the community, and among 
his playmates. When a child slips from 
the standards he has learned at home, 
it may be that he is trying to meet the 
challenge of his companions. He needs 
his parents’ help and support in recap- 
turing his ideals and in living up to 
them. 

See also CHARACTER; CHEATING; 
DISCIPLINE; IMAGINATION; LYING; 
STEALING and articles Character and 
Spiritual Values, page 164; What the 
New Psychology Can Mean to Parents, 
page 175. 


HOOKY, PLAYING See PLAYING 
HOOKY. 


HORMONES Sometimes termed 
“internal secretions” or “endocrines,” 
the hormones are some two dozen or 
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more distinct chemical compounds dis- 
tributed by the blood and lymph to all 
parts of the body. They originate in 
glands that are called “ductless” be- 
cause they secrete directly into the 
blood stream, unlike more familiar 
glands (digestive, milk, perspiration, 
for instance) that discharge their se- 
cretions through ducts. 


Although the hormones are distinct 
from one another, they all act—in re- 
markably small quantities—to acceler- 
ate or retard the living processes that 
go on in the various organs and tissues. 
In ordinary daily living, change is con- 
stantly going on in body functions, as 
rate of breathing and of pulse, perspira- 
tion, the work of the kidneys and liver 
and other organs. Such changes are all 
regulated by changes in the hormonal 
output. The glands that produce the 
hormones are themselves activated in 
part by other hormones. The maturing 
of the body, especially changes during 
puberty, depends directly on the com- 
bined action of several hormones. The 
pervasive influence of the endocrines 
appears also in their close relationship 
to the emotions—and their effect there- 
by upon the entire personality. 


Insulin, widely used in treating dia- 
betes, is probably the best known of 
the hormones. Thyroxin is also famil- 
iar, a product of the thyroid gland that 
influences the development and growth 
of the body. 


Some of the hormones have been 
obtained in a chemically pure state. 
This has made it possible to duplicate 
them artificially and even to experi- 
ment with modifying some of them to 
serve various medical purposes. 

See also DIABETES; ENDOCRINE 
GLANDS and articles How Children 
Grow, page 429; Modern Health Re- 
sources, page 482. 
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HOSPITALIZATION When a 
young child who has never gone to a 
hospital is to be taken there because 
he is seriously ill or injured, even 
though parents are understandably 
anxious and upset, it is well for them 
to remember that the child is likely to 
be anxious too. He wants to be told 
where he is going and what is to be 
done about him. Parents can help to 
calm his fears by telling him that at 
the hospital there are nurses especially 
trained to take care of him and many 
things to help him get well which peo- 
ple do not have at home. 


If he has never seen an ambulance 
and is to ride in one, he needs to be 
told beforehand that this is a special 
car to carry sick people safely and 
quickly to the hospital, and its siren is 
to tell other drivers to get out of the 
way. It is most desirable, if it can be 
arranged, for his parents or at least 
one of them to ride with him and re- 
main with him in the hospital for a 
while. The child might pick out one or 
two favorite toys to take along. 


When going to the hospital is not an 
emergency, the child can be prepared 
by talking about the hospital in ad- 
vance as a place where people are 
given special care and helped to get 
well. A visit to the hospital beforehand 
can sometimes be arranged. 

For young children, especially those 
under four or five, the hardest part of 
a hospital stay is the separation from 
parents at a time of stress. Many mod- 
ern hospitals recognize this and try to 
make visiting easy for parents. Some 
hospitals, usually the newer ones, per- 
mit a mother to stay with her child 
and take over part of his care, just as 
she might at home. Such an arrange- 
ment can do much to hélp children 
overcome feelings of abandonment or 
deep fright. 


Hospitalization 
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Hospitalization — To help calm a child's fears, hos- 
pital should be presented as a place where special 
care and treatment help people get well, An ambu- 
lance ride or operation will be less of a shock if 
the child knows, as far as possible, what fo expect, 


When “rooming in” is not permitted 
or feasible, parents should make good 
use of available visiting hours. Don’t 
worry if the visit seems to upset the 
child. Very often a youngster who 
seems perfectly cheerful before a visit 
bursts into tears at first sight of his 
parents or appears inconsolable when 
they start to leave. This only means 
that he needs this chance to “Jet go” 
now that he’s back among people who 
matter most to him. Naturally a parent 
who can remain confident and calm, 
while sympathetic, is more likely to 
help a child mobilize his own resources 
than one who ignores his aches and 
pains or dwells too much on them, 


See also OPERATIONS and article 
Modern Health Resources, page 482. 
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Modern Health Resources 


MODERN HEALTH RESOURCES 


A PARENTS are concerned about 
the health of their children. The 
kind of concern they feel, however, 
and their ways of showing it also affect 
the health of boys and girls. At one ex- 
treme are people who are fatalistic 
about health, who accept illness as in- 
evitable, perhaps as divine visitations. 
Until the late 1890's, this attitude was 
common in the United States, and it 
still prevails in some parts of the 
world, particularly where infant death 
rates are high. At the other extreme 
are parents who worry if a child 
sneezes or eats a little less than usual. 

Even without going to extremes, 
many parents tend toward negligence 
on the one hand or oversolicitude on 
the other. One still, rarely, thank good- 
hess, reads in the paper of a child ill 
with lockjaw because his parents 
“didn’t think all those injections were 
really necessary.” More often one en- 
counters parents whose constant pre- 
occupation with their child’s health 
or sickness is in itself unhealthy. 

When people stopped accepting chil- 
dren’s diseases fatalistically, the lives 
of children were transformed. Even 
through the nineteenth century, infancy 
was the period of highest mortality. 
With the advances of science put to 
use through public health programs 
and by family physicians, this mor- 
tality has been cut to one fourth of 
what it was in 1900. After the hazards 
of the first year are past, childhood is 
the healthiest time of life, Statistically 
most free of serious diseases. 

The fantastic accomplishments of 
modern technology have almost freed 
us of our attitude of helplessness be- 
fore the destructive forces of nature. 
Yet with all our new-found powers we 
are, in fact, helpless to prevent all ill- 
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ness and accident and death in child- 
hood. Caring for children means, of 
course, promoting, maintaining, and 
protecting their health. For parents it 
also means helping their children and 
themselves to face realistically the still 
remaining hazards of life. 

What can parents reasonably expect 
of themselves in caring for their chil- 
dren’s health, and what can they rea- 
sonably expect of doctors? 


WHAT PARENTS CAN DO 


An understanding of the child’s 
whole growth as a human being is 
the keystone of all good health super- 
vision. Parents cannot depend upon 
the doctor to educate them in all they 
need to know about child develop- 
ment. Many parents, realizing this, 
read widely and attend lectures and 
study groups. A knowledge of the 
general patterns and processes of 
growth helps them to understand what 
they can expect of a boy or girl grow- 
ing up, and what aspects call for spe- 
cial attention. With this background 
they are better able to grasp and use 
what the doctor and trained health 
workers tell them about the individual 
variations in the development of their 
own child. 

There has been a tendency among 
parents to discount their own judgment 
and their knowledge of their own chil- 
dren and to turn to the doctor with 
every problem. This is perhaps natu- 
ral. For a while the new techniques 
and the new understanding of child- 
hood were being evolved too rapidly 
to be absorbed. They also seemed often 
to contradict many of the traditional 
practices in child rearing which young 
mothers ordinarily learned from their 
own mothers. 
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To turn to the doctor for every small 
decision—for example, whether the 
children would eat better if they were 
given supper earlier—is not only im- 
practical but also not best for the chil- 
dren. To say that the doctor hasn’t 
time is not the whole story. Parents— 
and particularly the mother who lives 
with her children day by day—are in 
a better position to gauge the indi- 
vidual child’s appetite, energies, and 
needs. A rule given by the doctor might 
work well now, only to become un- 
workable next week as the child moves 
into a new stage of growth. Many a 
mother has found her children easier 
to manage as they see her using her 
own judgment. Their confidence in 
her grows with her growing confidence 
in herself. 

This is not to recommend a return 
to the “Mother knows best” approach 
in which parents depended solely on 
common sense and home remedies. 
Doctors are there for periodic exam- 
inations and guidance, as well as for 
emergencies. 

Doctor and parents working to- 
gether supplement each other in get- 
ting a rounded view of a child’s health 
and development. They can be par- 
ticularly helpful to each other in deal- 
ing with the physical effects of a psy- 
chological or emotional upset in the 
child’s life. An unhappy child is likely 
to show evidence of his unhappiness 
in his physical health. One of the most 
obvious effects may be in his nutri- 
tional state: poor nutrition may mean 
being too fat as well as too skinny. A 
child may have frequent infections or 
intestinal disturbances, or may show 
lack of stamina. A child who feels 
guilty or worried may get a stomach- 
ache; from their knowledge of the 
child and the home situation, parents 
can often help the doctor find the 
source of the trouble. Even when, as 
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frequently happens, the trouble results 
from a combination of physical and 
emotional factors, parents may well 
be the ones to give the doctor the most 
important clues. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY “DON’TS” 


Children need to be prevented from 
doing certain things because they are 
unsafe, such as playing with electric 
outlets or broken glass, or putting in 
their mouths objects they pick up from 
the sidewalk. Mother understands the 
impulse that prompts her little boy to 
pick up a bright bit of orange peel 
and pop it into his mouth—neverthe- 
less, she gently but firmly takes it away 
from him. It is part of her responsi- 
bility to protect him from harm while 
he is too young to protect himself. It 
is a mistake, however, to tell him, 
“You'll get sick if you do that!” To 
the young child responding to the anxi- 
ety or perhaps annoyance with which 
this warning is often uttered, it sounds 
as though he has done something 
naughty and sickness will be his pun- 
ishment. 

Sickness or injury is not a punish- 
ment for wrongdoing but the result of 
causes that his mother tries to help him 
avoid. Parents are often tempted to 
use the threat of sickness as a handy 
weapon for discipline: “You'll get sick 
if you don’t eat your carrots” or “take 
a nap” or “wear rubbers when it 
rains.” To regard sickness as a pun- 
ishment for one’s sins can only in- 
crease the child’s anxiety when sick- 
ness does occur. When they are older, 
children can understand the connec- 
tion between cause and effect: for ex- 
ample, that going to bed late too often 
may make them tired, and if they are 
tired they are more likely to catch a 
cold. Until then it is best to deal with 
the don’ts of health and safety by sim- 
ply saying, “That’s not good for you.” 
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VISITING THE DOCTOR 


Regular health supervision is a ne- 
cessity for every child; it is a parent’s 
responsibility to see that it is provided. 
Visiting the doctor regularly, accord- 
ing to the schedule set by him or by 
the clinic, is essential for keeping a 
child well and for discovering early 
signs of possible irregularities. It is 
also the best way for both the child 
and his parents to get to know the doc- 
tor, without fear or anxiety, and for 
the doctor to know the child. 

When a child is three years old he 
should begin going to the dentist every 
six months, It is as important to pro- 
tect the baby teeth as the permanent 
ones. Furthermore, only a dentist can 
tell if teeth are coming through prop- 
erly. These visits also help a child to 
grow up with a feeling of friendly 
confidence toward the dentist and to 
know that what the dentist does isn’t 
necessarily painful. 

Other health workers are important 
allies of the physician both in public 
clinics and in private practice. Best 
known of these allies is the public 
health nurse, who can often be much 
more understanding of parental prob- 
lems than the busy physician. Actu- 
ally, many of the health measures sug- 
gested in this article as the responsi- 
bilities of the physician are more fre- 
quently carried out, and sometimes 
more effectively, by a nurse. 

When parents follow a planned 
schedule of regular health supervision 
for their child, what should they ex- 
pect of this care, whether it is public 
or private? They can expect these 
measures of good child care: 

1. Sound advice on the child’s gen- 
eral growth as a human being. 

2. Detailed supervision of the child’s 
physical health and physical growth. 
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. Detailed advice on infant feeding, 
and later, on nutrition of the grow- 
ing child. 

4. Preventive procedures, including a 
planned schedule of immunizations 
from infancy; also preventive meas- 
ures in dental care, including fluo- 
ride applications to the teeth if they 
are not fortunate enough to live in 
a community with a fluoridated pub- 
lic water supply. 

The first point seems obvious, but 
it can bear repeating that each child 
is an individual and requires individual 
advice. Parents need background to un- 
derstand the general processes and 
patterns of growth; in part they can 
expect some instruction in this from 
the doctor, and in part they can fill 
out their knowledge from other 
sources. But they also need, and can 
feel justified in asking for, the doctor’s 
assistance in understanding the par- 
ticular variations that are true for their 
individual boy or girl. The three other 
specific points are an accepted part of 
the doctor’s program of supervision. 


WATCHING THE CHILD’S 
PHYSICAL GROWTH 


Regular checkups have two goals: 
first, to detect early signs of illness; 
and second, to assess physical prog- 
ress—not merely the increases in 
height and weight, but also the less 
obvious developments such as those 
in vision, glands, or internal organs. 

What is “normal”? What is “abnor- 
mal”? Obviously it is not normal to 
be so short of breath that walking 100 
feet without resting is impossible. It 
is equally abnormal to be a good can- 
didate for the fat man in the circus 
side show. But just where does one 
draw the line? Perhaps the best illus- 
tration is found in the familiar prob- 
lem of height and weight. 
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Height-weight tables were devel- 
oped decades ago to study some of 
the broad problems of growth and 
were useful for community and group 
studies. Unfortunately many parents 
as well as teachers began to talk of 
the “average” as “normal” or “ideal.” 
Now a six-year-old boy who is forty- 
four inches tall, for example, might 
weigh anywhere from forty to fifty- 
five pounds. The average for this age 
and height may be forty-five pounds, 
but the fact that a boy is precisely 
this weight is no indication that he is 
any more or less “normal” than the 
child who weighs forty-one pounds or 
fifty-two pounds. 

To be sure, one of the effects of 
disease is to retard growth, and there- 
fore it is important to supervise a 
child’s increase in weight. But the 
pattern of the increase is far more 
significant than any particular weight 
at a particular time. The relatively 
thin child who is active and vigorous 
may be healthier than the child who 
varies irregularly from below average 
to above average. One of our most 
eminent authorities on child growth 
likes to point out that a child with 
almost the best health record in more 
than twenty-five years of observation 
was consistently so low in weight that 
she would have to be classified as ab- 
normal by any height-weight chart. 

As one of the measures of well- 
being, to be evaluated in the light of 
all the other factors the physician is 
watching, the height-weight chart may 
be quite helpful. Considered alone, it 
may be misleading. 


NUTRITION FOR HEALTH 


The baby’s feeding schedule takes 
up a large share of his mother’s con- 
ferences with the doctor during the 
first six months. As the child grows 
older this is no longer a matter of 
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weekly, in some cases almost daily, 

consultation. But parents can expect 

advice on nutrition to remain part of 
the help they receive from the doctor. 

Many difficulties with a child’s eat- 
ing have been known to grow largely 
out of a parent’s anxious approach to 
the subject. Parents need to know from 
their doctor what to be concerned 
about, what need not be a matter of 
concern, and what will not be helped 
by parental concern. A reasonable at- 
tention to a boy’s or girl’s food and 
eating habits is part of parents’ re- 
sponsibility. But it is unnecessary to 
require children to take all the essen- 
tial nutrients in measured amounts 
at every meal. 

Health does not depend on mathe- 
matical balance in diet. Good nutrition 
does demand, within broad limits, 
that children get certain essentials in 
their food. It helps for parents to bear 
in mind: 

1. A balanced diet is achieved over a 
matter of days rather than at every 
meal. 

2. There is such a tremendous varia- 
tion in physical types that one child 
will actually need more meat and 
cheese than another, or more fruit 
and roughage. 

3. Given a certain amount of leeway 
and choice, boys and girls generally 
do want and will eat the amount of 
food their bodies need and even the 
kinds of food they need. 

4. Forcing not only brings about hard 
feelings within the family and un- 
wholesome attitudes toward food in 
general, but it may also interfere 
with this balanced natural appetite. 


THE NEED FOR IMMUNIZATIONS 


When it comes down to specific 
treatments, such as immunizations, 
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one can be more precise in stating what 
parents can expect of doctors, but 
there is some latitude on details. To- 
day every child needs to be immunized 
against measles, poliomyelitis, diph- 
theria, tetanus, whooping cough, and 
smallpox. In some parts of the world 
other injections, such as those against 
typhoid, typhus, and yellow fever, are 
also desirable. Since whooping cough 
is dangerous chiefly to small infants, 
it is best to begin these injections early 
and keep the immunity high with later 
“booster shots.” 

Diptheria, long under control, re- 
curred on a large scale in Europe dur- 
ing World War II when immunization 
procedures broke down during the 
disorder of wartime. Early immuniza- 
tion, with repeated boosters, is again 
the best way to prevent it. Immuniza- 
tion against tetanus is one of the most 
consistently effective preventives know 
to medicine. Fortunately tetanus is un- 
common in the United States nowa- 
days, but half the cases that do occur 
have been from injuries so slight that 
they went undetected. Since the im- 
munization is so simple and so un- 
likely to produce uncomfortable reac- 
tions, it seems best to give it to every 
child. Few people today have any re- 
alization of the terrors of smallpox and, 
so long as vaccination is universally 
carried out, the community has noth- 
ing to worry about. This is one de- 
fense that must not be let down. 

April 12, 1955, was a thrilling day 
in the history of mankind. On that 
day, Dr. Thomas Francis, Jr., of the 
University of Michigan, announced to 
a waiting world that the field trials of 
a killed poliomyelitis virus vaccine de- 
veloped by Jonas Salk had been suc- 
cessful. Widespread use resulted in a 
dramatic decline of cases of infantile 
paralysis. Later when live virus vac- 
cines were produced by Sabin and 
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others, the task was made still easier. 
Now every child should have “polio” 
vaccine of a type and on a schedule 
according to the physician or clinic’s 
advice. An original series and booster 
doses are important. 


In the early 1960s, after years of 
intensive research, one of the most 
common and sometimes deadly of all 
children’s diseases, measles, was fi- 
nally shown to be preventable by a 
vaccine. Again live and killed vac- 
cines are used in combination and 
should be given to every child. Many 
parents fail to realize that measles, 
less dramatic than polio, is neverthe- 
less a greater total threat to life and 
health. Such a simple preventive should 
be made available to all. 


Each child needs a planned pro- 
gram of immunization under the con- 
sistent care of a physician (see IM- 
MUNIZATION ). It is sensible to be sure 
that these injections are given accord- 
ing to schedule. It is not sensible to 
expect them to prevent all illness. The 
amount of immunity any child re- 
ceives from his injections is variable 
within certain limits. Real protection, 
therefore, demands that the level of 
community immunity—that is, of all 
the children—be so high that the dis- 
ease is unable to get a start. This, of 
course, increases the protection of each 
individual child. For their own chil- 
dren’s sake, therefore, as well as for 
more unselfish reasons, parents have 
a responsibility, as members of the 
community, to see that all children are 
receiving proper health supervision, 
including immunizations. 


In many communities the efforts of 
family physicians in supplying health 
supervision during infancy and child- 
hood are supplemented by clinics or 
child health agencies, so that no child 
need go without adequate well-child 
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care. Equally important is a broad plan 
for supervision of the health of school 
children, through a school health serv- 
ice working closely with the family 
physician and clinics of the commu- 
nity. 

Another specific measure, of more 
recent development, has to do with 
prevention of tooth decay. It is known 
that parts of the country with a cer- 
tain concentration of fluoride in the 
drinking water have very little dental 
caries. One of the greatest scientific 
advances of recent years was the dem- 
onstration that the same effect could 
be produced by adding fluoride to the 
public water supply. This simple, in- 
expensive, safe procedure has been 
adopted by enlightened cities and 
towns throughout the country. It is 
such an important health measure that 
every mother and father who want the 
best for their children should be strong 
advocates of fluoridation of public 
water supplies. 

In places not fortunate enough to 
have fluoridated water a similar effect 
can be produced by periodic painting 
of fluoride on the teeth. This must 
be done by a dentist or a dental hy- 
gienist. There is some evidence that 
fluoride in tablet form for oral inges- 
tion, with or without vitamins, may 
be useful. 


COMMON SENSE IN LIVING 


The doctor hopes to discover any 
aspect of a child’s health or develop- 
ment that is out of order, either through 
the physical examination or in the dis- 
cussion with the parent, who may have 
observed some change. During the 
school years an observant teacher may 
be helpful in the same way. An exam- 
ination once a year, no matter how 
thorough, can hardly be compared 
with daily observation of behavior and 
reactions. 
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A sensible program of child health 
supervision helps to keep a child well 
and gives parents confidence that the 
best is being done. But there are limits 
to protection. Children are obliged to 
live in a rough-and-tumble world. Dis- 
ease germs are widespread, and it is 
sensible to try to avoid them. But the 
fear of “catching something” can go 
too far. A child may be so isolated 
that he becomes an easy prey to any 
disease that may break through even 
the most elaborate defenses. Actually, 
a child who is happy and well ad- 
justed can do a better job of fighting 
off physical disease than one who is 
anxiously overprotected. 


WHEN A CHILD IS SICK 


In every family, with every child, 
there comes a time when he is clearly 
not well. The child is naturally anx- 
ious, and to see that his parents are 
also anxious can only frighten him 
the more. Sympathy helps, and a few 
simple measures to make him com- 
fortable. A mother is sorry when her 
child doesn’t feel well, but her attitude 
can imply: We all get sick from time 
to time, but we get better too. 

It is not always easy to know just 
when to call the doctor. Physicians see 
all extremes, from the mother who 
calls up when the baby sneezes twice 
to the one who neglects the really sick 
child because she wasn’t paying at- 
tention to his behavior or “thought 
he was faking.” An arbitrary rule, 
such as calling the doctor when a tem- 
perature rises above 100 degrees, 1s 
not reliable. Some serious illnesses are 
accompanied by little fever, and some 
children develop temperatures of 101 
or 102 with nothing more than a cold. 
With experience a mother generally 
learns to estimate the situation. But 
the picture is often baffling, and it is 
to be expected that even an experi- 
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enced mother will occasionally call the 
doctor unnecessarily. 

As a child gets older, the big ques- 
tion becomes: Should he go to school 
when he doesn’t feel quite himself or 
should he stay home in bed? Here 
again the experienced mother has an 
advantage over the mother who is feel- 
ing her way with her first child. The 
new mother may gain confidence from 
the knowledge that an occasional day 
in bed will not hurt a child who is 
overtired, whether or not he is “com- 
ing down with something.” On the 
other hand, boys and girls sometimes 
go to school when they are not quite 
up to par, and this need not hurt them 
either, so long as the school has fa- 
cilities for getting in touch with the 
home when a child is hurt or sick. A 
mother can only do what seems best 
to her and be calm and firm about it, 
confident that in less than twenty-four 
hours the picture will be clearer and 
she will know better what to do. 

The body itself has extraordinary 
healing powers, especially in children. 
One of the lessons taught early and 
repeatedly in medical school is for the 
physician to make a careful appraisal 
of the situation, to decide on the treat- 
ment, and then to remember “not to 
interfere with recovery.” 

Sometimes, more or less jokingly, 
we say that the patient recovered in 
spite of the doctor. This is perhaps a 
reflection on the doctor who tries to 
do too much, but in all fairness it 
must be said that too often he is forced 
into this by the parent who demands 
that something be done. It is easy to 
understand the feelings of the loving 
mother who sees her child listless and 
unlike his normal self, or perhaps in 
pain. The desire to do something is 
often overwhelming. Yet sometimes a 
child gets well most quickly with no 
medicine but a light diet and bed rest. 
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All over the world, treatment by a 
doctor has come to mean a prescrip- 
tion. What the doctor is really called 
to do, however, is to make a careful 
appraisal—including history, physical 
examination, and laboratory studies 
when necessary—and then give his ad- 
vice on the care of the child even 
though no medicine at all is suggested. 
This is medical practice at its best. 
Parents soon come to share the doc- 
tor’s reliance on children’s “bounce” 
and tendency to recover from ordi- 
nary illnesses. 

Naturally, most parents are inter- 
ested in the so-called miracle drugs, 
the antibiotics. Countless lives have 
been saved and immeasurable suffer- 
ing has been avoided since the discov- 
ery of these drugs and their combina- 
tion with a broad public health pro- 
gram. When the author of this article 
began pediatric practice, for example, 
tuberculous meningitis was a fatal dis- 
ease. Fortunately this disease can and 
should be eradicated from the world 
by public health measures; even when 
it does occur, a carefully planned at- 
tack on it, beginning early with ju- 
dicious combinations of antibiotics, 
brings an excellent chance of recov- 
ery. This is true today of many other 
diseases. 

But the very power and effective- 
ness of antibiotic drugs have brought 
with them a real danger. Many par- 
ents, and unfortunately some physi- 
cians too, have adopted the attitude: 
“Its pretty difficult and time-consum- 
ing to establish an exact diagnosis. 
Let’s give a catchall antibiotic; even 
if it doesn’t help, it won’t hurt.” This 
is dangerous for several reasons. Some 
germs have shown a definite ability 
to become resistant to antibiotics, thus 
making the treatment ineffective. There 
is no reason for delaying vigorous 
treatment when the need is clear, but 
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indiscriminate use of antibiotics is 
never sound. 

The wise parent will not try to in- 
fluence the doctor’s considered clinical 
judgment nor lead the doctor to think 
that failure to prescribe penicillin or 
something like it will be resented. 
There are many parents who are pre- 
pared to be sensible. One young doc- 
tor who entered practice in a small 
town soon found himself with a cli- 
entele almost larger than he could han- 
dle because his refusal to give antibi- 
otics to every child earned him the 
reputation of being the “no-penicillin 
doctor”! He used plenty of penicillin, 
to be sure, but when he did he had 
good reasons. 

Still another common example of 
unnecessary treatment is the “T. and 
A.” Almost every practicing physician 
finds that a certain number of parents 
demand to have their children’s ton- 
sils removed. There are, of course, a 
few situations in which this operation 
is advisable. It is safe to say, however, 
that far too many tonsils are removed, 
and often only because parents insist. 

Can we add this up? Modern medi- 
cine has made available to the physi- 
cian, and thus to parents, a tremen- 
dously broadened equipment of medi- 
cines, instruments, and techniques to 
treat illness. But the number of ill- 
nesses for which no specific remedy 
is available is still legion. If the miracle 
drugs are to continue effective, they 
should not be misused. There should 
be no hesitation to use these drugs 
vigorously and persistently when need- 
ed. But neither should there be pres- 
sure to use them “just in case.” 


TAKING ILLNESS IN STRIDE 


Parents can help a child to take ill- 
ness in his stride. They need not mini- 
mize it or pretend that it doesn’t mat- 
ter. Mother and Father ask the young- 
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ster how he is feeling, but they ask 
once or twice a day rather than every 
hour, and they ask in a sympathetic 
voice but not an anxious one. They 
are understanding about discomfort 
and pain, neither trying to laugh it 
off nor making the child ashamed of 
his complaints. But they dwell on it 
as little as possible. Instead, they use 
their ingenuity to interest the young- 
ster in other things and provide him 
with materials with which to entertain 
himself. Some illnesses require a long, 
carefully supervised convalescence, but 
most boys and girls recuperate quickly 
from most illnesses. The doctor will 
advise what physical activities can be 
resumed at what stage of recovery, but 
it is for parents to help a child make 
a gradual return to normal living. 

For the child with a long-term or 
chronic illness, parents should, first of 
all, let the youngster know they ac- 
cept him wholeheartedly as he is. And 
they do well to emphasize his abilities 
rather than his disabilities, making 
much of what he can do and making 
as little as possible of those activities 
that are forbidden. Their doctor can 
help them work out a long-term pro- 
gram that the child himself can accept 
and follow. 


THE HEALTHY ATTITUDE 


Children differ from adults in that 
they are growing. Growth will continue 
best, with greatest chance for health, 
when the child has the advantages of 
basic safeguards and yet sufficient free- 
dom to develop his own potentialities. 
Essential to good health are certain 
specific medical procedures, periodic 
examinations, guidance for proper nu- 
trition, and conditions that lead to 
happy emotional growth and adjust- 
ment. i 
When disease appears, sound medi- 
cal appraisal is needed, on the basis 
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of which parents either give the neces- 
sary treatment promptly, carefully, 
and thoroughly or accept the physi- 
cian’s advice that recovery be allowed 
to take place unaided and unhindered. 

Overconcern on the parents’ part 
may well be as unfortunate as lack of 
concern. It is for this reason that one 
might sum up the best attitude as 
“watchful neglect.” Such an attitude 
recognizes that boys and girls have 
more resistance and more resilience 
than fond parents usually imagine. It 
is an attitude that is as free as possible 
from anxiety, that takes common-sense 
precautions but does not dwell on the 
daily dangers of cold and heat and 
wet and drafts. At the same time, a 
good parent is sufficiently informed 
about health and disease to recognize 
when something is out of the ordinary 
and needs the professional appraisal 
of the child’s own doctor. 

The World Health Organization has 
used as its theme the phrase “Health 
Is Wealth.” This is surely true of chil- 
dren. The wealth of their good health 
brings richest returns to them and 
their parents when it is neither thrown 
away carelessly nor anxiously guarded 
like a miser’s hoard, but wisely and 
carefully built and wholesomely en- 
joyed. Health is wealth. 


HOSTELING 
YOUTH HOSTELS. 


See EXCURSIONS; 


HOSTILITY All human beings 
have angry, destructive feelings at 
times. Accepting this, adults can see 
children realistically not as good or 
bad, but as being capable of many dif- 
ferent emotions ranging from fury to 
great love. 

Hostile feelings usually involve want- 
ing to hurt or damage somebody or 
something regarded as an obstacle in 
the way of attaining a pleasure or sat- 
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Hostility — Hostility in children is usually directed at 
an obstacle or a threat to love or status. Although the 
child must learn that hostile acts are not permitted, 
he must feel free to express hostile feelings without 
the threat of losing his parent's love. 


isfying a need or wish. An exploring 
toddler, not understanding the re- 
straints placed upon him, may become 
angry when he is not allowed to touch 
an interesting object or to climb down 
a flight of stairs. Older children experi- 
ence hostile feelings when someone or 
something seems to threaten their sta- 
tus and need for love—a new baby, for 
instance, or Mother’s having to go to 
work—or when they are required to do 
something they dislike doing. Hostile 
feelings ordinarily exist at the same 
time as feelings of love and depen- 
dence. 

When parents and children feel se- 
cure in each other’s affection, they can 
usually express their hostile feelings 
through words or actions and then for- 
get them. Generally the crucial factor 
that determines whether or not his 
hostility will become a problem for a 
child is the degree to which those 
around him can accept it without feel- 
ing threatened by it. If a child can feel 
angry and say so, but knows that this 
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is normal and that he does not lose 
his parents’ love because of it, he will 
not feel guilty about his hostility. 
Guilt about feelings of hostility is the 
paralyzing force that creates most of 
the problems of adjustment in this 
area. 

Boys and girls need example and 
step-by-step guidance in learning to re- 
lease their hostile feelings in accepta- 
ble ways. It is all right to be angry 
and to say so, but it is not all right to 
act out that anger by hurting other 
people or damaging property. 

If hostility is allowed no expression, 
it can be driven underground and its 
positive value lost. Parents want their 
children to keep their capacity for in- 
dignation against injustice, for exam- 
ple, and to know how to act construc- 
tively on such feelings. 

See also AGGRESSIVENESS; ANGER 
and article What the New Psychology 
Can Mean to Parents, page 175. 


HOUSEHOLD CHORES On an 
old-fashioned farm boys and girls 
helped as soon as they were able, and 
their tasks became more and more re- 
sponsible ones as they got older and 
stronger. It was taken for granted that 
everyone did his share for the common 
family welfare. Today parents are un- 
certain about how much help they can 
expect of their children. These are 
some of the main factors that have 
changed the picture. 

In cities, suburbs, and small towns 
there is little—if any—outdoor work 
to be done, and many boys consider 
housework “sissyish.” Families are 
much smaller, and most modern homes 
are equipped with so much machinery 
that it is possible for the mother to do 
all the housework. Children’s lives 
have become so much busier—with 
Scout and “Y” activities, music les- 
sons, television, movies, and extracur- 
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ricular school activities taking up most 
of their waking hours—that parents 
often feel it is an imposition to ask 
their children to take time out to dust 
or dry dishes or go to the grocery 
store. 

Yet even where it has become the 
accepted pattern for children to pursue 
their own activities while Mother does 
all the housework, many parents are 
beginning to wonder if something isn’t 
wrong. They feel that it’s not fair to 
the mother or to the children either for 
the girls and boys to take no part in 
running the household, or to be al- 
ways on the receiving end and never 
on the giving or producing end. They 
are beginning to realize that with such 
a setup girls and boys get no training 
in household skills and little training 
in responsibility. 

While it is not easy to change a fam- 
ily pattern, it would seem definitely 
worth-while to aim at a more co-opera- 
tive way of living. Where the children 
are older and have had no household 
responsibilities in the past, a serious 
and frank family discussion will prob- 


Household Chores — The value to a child of the 
feeling of responsibility and helpfulness that comes 
through friendly co-operation in family chores, can 
reassure parents who worry about taking the child's 
time from other commendable activities. 
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Household Chores — Although, with modern equip- 
ment, the mother who stays at home often can do 
all the work, it is bad for children to be always on 
the receiving end. Boys should learn that some chores 
can no longer be regarded as only “women’s work.” 


ably be necessary. Boys, especially, 
need to be helped to understand that 
it’s not modern to consider washing 
and drying dishes, running a vacuum 
cleaner, or carrying packages from the 
supermarket as “woman’s work.” In 
families all over the country young 
husbands and wives work together at 
keeping the home going, each doing 
whatever work needs to be done 
around the house regardless of old sex 
divisions. 

When children are young it is easier 
for parents from the beginning to pro- 
mote the co-operative work spirit in 
the whole family. Boys and girls can 
grow up taking it for granted that 
everyone helps, that no kind of work 
is degrading or is too “feminine” or 
too “masculine.” A very young child, 
of course, loves the feeling of helping 
grownups, and parents can build from 
there. Instead of shooing him out of 
the way, they can give a little more 
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time and patience to show the best way 
of doing things and to find tasks that 
are both helpful and within the child’s 
ability. A two-year-old can empty a 
wastebasket for Mother. By the time 
he’s three he can help set the table. 

As children grow older they often 
seem to their parents to get lazier and 
yet “busier” with their own affairs. 
But if parents have the conviction that 
it is right for everyone to contribute 
some time and energy to home tasks, 
they will not feel guilty about taking 
some of the children’s “own time.” 
And when the parents themselves are 
sure, boys and girls usually take it for 
granted, too, that they should help and 
often derive real satisfaction from this. 

The question of what work and how 
much should be expected of boys and 
girls has to be worked out within each 
individual family; it usually has to be 
rearranged as the children’s school 
program and other activities change. 
To avoid boredom with the same rou- 
tine tasks, it is possible to give children 
some choice about them and about the 
hours when these tasks might be per- 
formed. But these things need not be 
discussed daily. Children have to learn 
that decisions are binding, at least for 
a fair period of time. Once each chore 
is assigned and agreed upon, it should 
become a “must”—not a matter for 
discussion. 

Without making a self-conscious 
game of household work, it is often 
possible to get rid of the feeling of 
drudgery by accentuating the fun that 
comes through working together. 
When one child has to do the dishes 
by himself every night, he is almost 
certain to hate it. But when two mem- 
bers of the family work together at 
clearing the table and getting the 
dishes done, it can be much pleas- 
anter. One father and son who did the 
dishes together every night discovered 


Household Expenses 


that this time became a period for 
sharing not only the work but the day’s 
happenings, news, and opinions as 
well. The whole family can join in gen- 
eral house cleaning Saturday morning. 
Sometimes this kind of group activity 
and general helpfulness eliminates the 
need for fixed individual chores. 

Of course each family has to work 
out what is most satisfactory for itself 
—for the temperaments and prefer- 
ences of its own members. Each child 
must learn in time that all of us have 
to do some chores that we dislike, but 
parents do not have to go out of their 
way to look for them. More important 
in the long run than “character build- 
ing” through hated chores is building 
up a general feeling of responsibility 
and helpfulness through working ina 
friendly way with and for the whole 
family. 

See also JOBS; RESPONSIBILITY; 
WORKING MOTHER and articles Being 
a Father Today, page 369; Changing 
Patterns in Family Living, page 309; 
Making the Home a Happy Place, 
page 356; Money of Their Own, page 
62. 


HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES See 
FAMILY FINANCES. 


HOUSEHOLD HELP Households 
at the present time are usually geared 
to getting along with little or no out- 
side help. Even families that live on a 
comfortable scale often take it for 
granted that the mother will do all the 
cleaning, cooking, marketing, ironing, 
and child care, with the father helping 
when and where he can. Much has 
been made of the labor-saving devices 
that today’s housewife has or wishes 
she had in her kitchen. But it is im- 
portant to note that these same won- 
derful inventions have brought back 
certain household tasks that were for a 


Household Help 


while removed from many homes. 
Automatic washers, driers, and iron- 
ers, for example, encourage women to 
do at home the sheets and shirts that 
once were sent to the commercial 
laundry. Home freezers have started 
women preserving and baking once 
more. And so, for all the new inven- 
tions and conveniences, today’s house- 
wife is usually a very busy person. 
There are times in almost every 
household, furthermore, when Mother 
needs some helping hands more ur- 
gently than she needs a new wardrobe, 
a new car, or a new modernized 
kitchen. When she has been ill, when 
she is worn out from nursing a sick 
child, or when she has had a new baby, 
she may need a practical nurse or a 
household maid to preserve her 
strength and health. How long she will 
need a practical nurse or how many 
times a week she will need a household 
helper depends upon her health and 
upon the circumstances at home— 
how many children there are, their 
ages, how big the house is, and, of 
course, their financial state. But it will 
help parents to decide more wisely if 
they recognize, first of all, that extra 
help is a temporary expense—just as 
a doctor’s bill or a hospital bill is a 
temporary expense and not a perma- 
nent increase in running expenses. 
Second, like a doctor or hospital bill, 
household help in these circumstances 
can be considered a necessity rather 
than a luxury. It may, for example, 
give the mother a chance to regain her 
strength or it may prevent a condition 
from becoming chronic, For these 
reasons, it may also be a long-term 
economy rather than an extravagance, 
for endless medical bills can be the 
severest drain on the family budget. 
What kind of helper to get depends 
on personal preferences and also on 
what is available in the community. 
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Good health and good judgment are, 
of course, essential for a helper in the 
home, and competence, experience, 
and cleanliness are also important. 
But, particularly where children are 
involved, it has been found that a re- 
laxed and friendly personality is most 
important. Since no one is perfect, a 
mother may have to give up a highly 
skilled and competent woman if she is 
impatient and rigid with the children 
or willing to do only certain, specified 
things. In such a case a helper who is 
only reasonably competent and rea- 
sonably clean, but kind and willing, is 
likely to be better for the home. 

See also MODERN MOTHER; NURSES; 
WORKING MOTHER and article Chang- 
ing Patterns in Family Living, page 
309. 


HOUSEKEEPER See HOUSEHOLD 
HELP. 


HUMIDIFYING ROOM See 
STEAM INHALATION. 


HUMOR IN HANDLING CHIL- 
DREN A sense of humor is beneficial 
to any relationship. In living day by 
day with striving and fumbling young 
beings trying to grow up, it is an in- 
valuable asset. The father and mother 
who can see a whole picture—not just 
one grim aspect—who can keep the 
light touch, are less likely to view rais- 
ing children as a wearing project. 

Having a sense of humor does not 
mean the ability to laugh at the chil- 
dren—at their “cuteness” or immatur- 
ity. It is much more the ability to laugh 
at oneself or at a situation. Tears can 
be soothed, balky moments avoided, 
unwise discipline forestalled, many a 
moment made pleasant when a parent 
has this capacity. 

When a four-year-old decides he 
doesn’t want to put on his pajamas, 
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one wearied mother may adopt an at- 
titude of “Well, you just have to.” But 
another may sit back, hold up what is 
clearly a sleeve, and remark, “Well, 
now we have to get your leg in here 
somehow.” On a four-year-old level of 
humor, this can bring forth happy gig- 
gles. Of course he may like the idea 
so much that he does try putting his 
legs into the sleeves—and it takes ten 
minutes longer to get him to bed. But 
what a warm, glad ten minutes it can 
be—another thread in the bond be- 
tween parent and child. 

Parents can sometimes take a cue 
from their child’s doctor. Many pedia- 
tricians know the value of humor in 
managing their young patients. The 
doctor who enters with “Hi, Johnny. 
Say, I like the green hair you’re wear- 
ing today,” is most likely off to a good 
start in his treatment. 

Parents can often find laughter, too, 
in their own irritation with the normal 
difficulties of living with young people. 
The mother who stands tapping her 
foot impatiently while her 16-year-old 
daughter meticulously combs out her 
hair may well begin to smile at herself. 
She may remember that only a few 
years before she was upset by the con- 
stant untidyness of that same hair. 

Sometimes humor is clearly de- 
manded by the child himself. One six- 
year-old occasionally requests, “Let’s 
be silly together.” Being “silly” in this 
case involves making faces, rolling on 
the floor, chasing him around the 
room. Some adults might feel that 
such activities are “stooping to the 
child’s level.” To be childlike (not 
childish) with a child is far from 
stooping. It is a direct means of com- 
munication between child and 
grownup. It makes for liking and un- 
derstanding each other. 

In the long run, a sense of humor is 
a mark of maturity. A child is not ma- 


Hurting other Children 


ture enough to laugh at himself. It is 
primarily up to adults to see the hu- 
manness of daily situations. This is not 
always possible, of course. Guiding a 
child to maturity is essentially a grave 
responsibility. But those years of re- 
sponsibility are also years filled with 
laughter—the spontaneous bubbling 
laughter of the children themselves 
and the warm delight their parents 
take in watching them grow. The more 
a mother and father are able to keep 
one eye on the funny side, the easier 
and more satisfying those years can 
be. 

See also DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME; 
DISCIPLINE; DIVERTING and article 
Emotional Security and Discipline, 
page 202. 


HURTING OTHER CHILDREN 
See AGGRESSIVENESS; CRUELTY; QUAR- 
RELING. 


HYDROCELE Not infrequently 
in newborn male babies an extra 
amount of fluid surrounds the testicles 
in the scrotum, causing a swollen ap- 
pearance. Occasionally this happens in 
an older baby, In the overwhelming 
majority of cases the condition disap- 
pears as the baby grows older, and is 
nothing to worry about. 

An older boy who develops a 
hydrocele may require some treat- 


Hypodermics 


ment, possibly surgery. Examination 

by a doctor is advisable, in any case, 

to distinguish hydrocele from hernia. 
See also HERNIA. 


HYDROPHOBIA See RABIES. 


HYGIENE The term refers to the 
science of health. As it is taught in 
schools, hygiene covers the principles 
of health maintenance and disease pre- 
vention. Personal hygiene stresses the 
proper understanding of diet, exercise 
and cleanliness. Public hygiene includes 
all measures having to do with com- 
munity action to ensure a healthy en- 
vironment. Mental hygiene stresses the 
psychological conditions of health. 

See also MENTAL HEALTH and article 
Modern Health Resources, page 482. 


HYMEN The hymen is a thin, per- 
forated membrane which stretches 
across the opening of the female 
vagina, partially blocking the entrance 
to the female sex organs. The hymen’s 
biological function is unknown. Al- 
though its presence is often considered 
a sign of virginity, sometimes the 
hymen may be entirely lacking or it 
may be ruptured by strain, as may 
occur during horseback riding or other 
strenuous athletics. 


HYPODERMICS See INJECTIONS. 
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ILLNESS See AMUSING THE SICK 
CHILD; MENTAL ILLNESS; NURSING THE 
SICK CHILD and article Modern Health 
Resources, page 482. 


IMAGINARY FEARS See ANXI- 
ETY; BEDTIME FEARS and articles 
Emotional Security and Discipline, 
page 202; How to Handle Children’s 
Fears, page 82. 


IMAGINARY PLAYMATES See 
IMAGINATION, 
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IMAGINATION Make-believe 
and imaginative play are an important 
part of almost every child’s life. Some- 
where around the age of two most 
children start picking up imaginary 
objects and handing them to their 
mothers, going through the motions of 
taking the food and the toys out of 
their picture books. A little later they 
begin pretending that they are trains, 
boats, cars, or (most often) animals. 
Sometimes a child also loves to play 
that he is a baby again, pretending he 
can’t walk, pretending to drink out of 
a bottle. This is a favorite game of 
children who have younger brothers 
and sisters, but also of only children. 
It doesn’t, therefore, mean excessive 
jealousy of the family baby unless a 
child pretends to be a baby a great 
deal of the time. 

At about this same age, three or so, 
many a child begins to invent an im- 
aginary companion for himself. This 
companion may be a child just like 
himself who keeps him company by 


Imagination — Imaginative play continues well past 
the age of six. Boys will be firemen or space heroes, 
‘depending on the latest fad. Girls play house and 
other make-believe games, which young boys also 
will enjoy, if they are not told they are “sissy.” 


Imagination 


eating, playing, and going to bed with 
him. Or the imaginary playmate may 
be the one who gets all the naughty 
ideas, who refuses to obey, the one 
whose fault it is when things go wrong. 

When children get to be four or a 
little older they still enjoy imaginative 
play, but they begin to be more aware 
that it is make-believe. A three-year- 
old is sometimes not sure whether he 
is telling a tall tale or a fact. One three- 
year-old screamed in anguish because 
his mother had stepped on his imagi- 
nary sister who was lying on the floor. 
A child of five might get just as angry 
at this—not, however, because his im- 
aginary sister was squashed, but be- 
cause his mother had “ruined the 
whole game.” 

Imaginative play continues to flour- 
ish well past the age of six. Boys pre- 
tend that they are firemen, cowboys, 
space men, or whatever the latest fad 
is. Girls may join in this kind of play, 
though’ they are more likely to be 
“ladies” or princesses. Both boys and 
girls like to make believe that they are 
doctors or nurses and patients. Girls 
play house more than boys do, but if 
no one tells them it’s “sissy,” most 
young boys enjoy this too. At this age 
there is,sometimes a second stage of 
pretending to be a baby again. Many 
children also love to act out the stories 
that are read to them; they are more 
likely to dramatize the fantastic or 
even gory tales of fairies and genii than 
the realistic everyday stories. 

Somewhere around the age of seven 
there usually comes a falling off of this 
intense imaginative life, with a wide 
range of individual differences, of 
course. One child may go in for very 
little make-believe; another may have 
a particularly rich imaginative life and 
continue it, perhaps in spurts, up to 
the age of eight or nine. Both kinds of 
behavior are in the “normal” range. 


Imagination — Children create a rich and delightful 
world of fantasy from the earliest years. Young chil- 
dren often confuse fantasy and reality. Unless imag- 
ination is used as an undue or unhealthy refuge 
from the real world, parents need not be concerned. 


Parents often wonder what they 
should “do” about their children’s im- 
agination: some want to encourage it, 
others are afraid that living in a world 
of dreams is abnormal. Usually there is 
no need to make a special effort to 
stimulate a child’s imagination. Stories, 
toys, and playmates are enough. If a 
child knows how to have fun in vari- 
ous ways, there is no need to feel con- 
cerned because he is not as fanciful 
as the boy next door. Nor need a par- 
ent feel uneasy when his three-year-old 
speaks to an imaginary companion, or 
when his six-year-old pretends once in 
a while that he’s a baby. 

If a child always likes to play that 
he is a baby, however, if he enjoys 
only the company of his imaginary 
playmate and is unable to play with 
real boys and girls, something is 
wrong. Or if an imaginary playmate 
comes to live with a child at the age of 
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three and is still his constant compan- 
ion a year or two later; if a five-year- 
old seems confused as to whether he’s 
telling a tall tale or the truth, then a 
parent should think about why the 
child is not adjusting to the real world. 
Behavior of this sort generally means 
that a child is in trouble. The kind of 
tale a child repeatedly tells, the way he 
acts with his imaginary companion can 
be clues to help his parents. Some- 
times they can track it down them- 
selves. Sometimes they will need ex- 
pert help. 

Most parents, however, can just re- 
lax and enjoy the imaginative life of 
their boys and girls. 

See also FANTASIES, HONESTY; 
PLAY-ACTING and article Children 
Grow through Play, page 741. 


IMITATION From the time the 
baby first stretches out his arms to- 
ward his mother as she reaches toward 
him, he is setting forth on the long 
exercise in imitation that is one of his 
most important ways of learning. Par- 
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ents observe how intently the baby 
watches every movement. They hear 
the two-year-old practicing to himself 
the word they have just said. When 
Mother sings, the child sings too. 
When she writes, he jabs a pencil at 
the paper. When she cleans, he wields 
a dustcloth. He may call it “helping 
Mommy,” but he is less interested in 
helping than in doing what she does. 

Some skills that little boys and girls 
would learn anyway through their own 
efforts they learn more effectively by 
imitation. If they hear speech they will 
learn to speak, but it helps to have 
their mothers and fathers talk to them 
slowly in simple words and phrases 
that they can imitate. They would 
learn to walk by themselves, to scram- 
ble up the climbing bars and slide 
down the slide, but it is often observed 
that children master these skills more 
quickly when other children show the 
way. The little girl who prepared the 
scrambled eggs from start to finish at 
the age of six would have learned how 
eventually, but she learned soon, and 
with spectacular success, by following 
her mother through the operation 
morning after morning. 

Other and more subtle motives be- 
sides the desire to learn are behind the 
child’s constant, eager imitation. The 
little boy who strides like Father and 
the little girl who bathes her doll as 
Mother bathes the baby are trying to 
overcome their smallness and helpless- 
ness, to feel more capable of control- 
ling their world by doing the things 
adults do. 

They also imitate those they love 
and admire in the effort to be like 
them, even to be part of them or make 


Imitation — In copying a beloved adult, a child not 
only learns skills, but feels more capable of control- 
ling his world by doing the things adults do. Parents 
can recognize and use the fact that, in addition to 
activities, attitudes and feelings are also absorbed. 


Immunity and Susceptibility 


their loved ones part of themselves. 
In doing the things Father and Mother 
do, the child feels for the moment that 
he is Father or Mother. He identifies 
himself with the loved adult. This is a 
step in learning the supremely human 
capacity to give and receive love, to 
feel sympathetic with another human 
being. 

Imitation is thus a powerful factor 
not only in the child’s learning of skills 
but also in the formation of his per- 
sonality. The little boy copies his 
father’s walk and speech and also his 
father’s attitude toward Mother, sis- 
ter, neighbors, the government, the in- 
come tax. The little girl does house- 
work and baby care like Mother and at 
the same time takes over her mother’s 
patience with the children, her enjoy- 
ment of family life, her warmth to- 
ward a husband, her steadiness or her 
worrisomeness. Although they rebel 
from time to time in their striving for 
independence, boys and girls acquire 
attitudes, opinions, emotional pat- 
terns, and patterns of behavior from 
imitating their parents. 

The factor of imitation is therefore 
an important one for parents to recog- 
nize. They can use it deliberately in 
teaching the young child. Mother and 
Father wash their hands before meals. 
Mother and Father do not interrupt 
him when he is speaking. Parents fol- 
low the rules of safety, courtesy, neat- 
ness, considerateness that they lay 
down for him. Their own attitudes 
help their children to enjoy music, art, 
and literature, to handle money sensi- 
bly, to have sound attitudes toward 
earning a living and courage in facing 
adversity. 

Parents cannot, of course, become 
perfect models for their children to 
imitate. To set the standards too high 
for themselves is as unwise as to do so 
for their children. It is part of chil- 
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dren’s maturing to know that their par- 
ents have limitations and accept them, 
so that they can also recognize and ac- 
cept their own limitations. In this, too, 
they are learning by imitating their 
parents. 

See also articles Being a Father To- 
day, page 369; Character and Spiritual 
Values, page 164; How Children Be- 
gin to Learn, page 841. 


IMMUNITY AND SUSCEPTIBIL- 
ITY The so-called communicable or 
infectious diseases, like tuberculosis, 
measles, or typhoid, as well as the de- 
ficiency diseases, like rickets or scurvy, 
depend upon outside conditions, like 
germs or diet, for their development. 
Yet in any given set of conditions all 
children do not respond in the same 
way. We say then that some children 
are more susceptible to a particular 
infection than others, or that some are 
more immune, have more resistance or 
internal defenses. In the same way, 
some children are more sensitive to de- 
ficiencies in food or water; perhaps 
some have greater need of particular 
substances than most children do. 

Doctors have described such differ- 
ences among individuals by saying that 
some are more disposed or prone than 
others to a particular disease. This spe- 
cial disposition or proneness is itself a 
rather complex state, which includes 
mental or emotional factors as well as 
physical and chemical ones. The nutri- 
tional condition of the body, fatigue, 
and the state of mind influence the way 
a person resists a particular infection. 
That is, the ability of the individual to 
meet an attack or an exposure to ill- 
ness depends not only on his inheri- 
tance but also upon the state he is in, 
upon his whole way of meeting unusual 
conditions. 

See also COMMON COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASES OF CHILDHOOD; INDIVIDUAL 
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Child’s Age Check With Doctor About Which Usually Consists Of 


Three injections, usually given at inter- 
vals of one month. Immunizes against all 
three diseases, 

Usually 3 doses of Sabin oral polio-vac- 
cine (types 1, 2, and 3 in combined or 
separate form), given at intervals of 1 to 
2 months, with follow-up doses at 15 
months and 6 years. If Salk vaccine is 
used, 3 injections (sometimes combined 
with diphtheria-tetanus-whooping cough 
inoculation), with booster shot every 1 
to 2 years thereafter. 


2 months Diphtheria-tetanus-whoop- 
ing cough inoculation 


Polio (infantile paralysis) 
vaccination 


3 months Smallpox vaccination One inoculation. Vaccination does not 
give lifetime immunity. Doctor may re- 
peat every 5-6 years or under special 
circumstances, like going to camp or 
traveling outside the United States. 

9 months Tuberculin test Test only, not immunization. (Vaccine is 
available, but not routinely adminis- 
tered. May be advised for some children 
going to areas where tuberculosis is 
prevalent.) 

9-12 months Measles vaccination One or two inoculations, usually with live 
measles vaccine; sometimes inactivated 
vaccine, followed by live vaccine. 

15 months Booster for diphtheria- One injection (routine recall injection) 
tetanus-whooping cough to supplement first series of inoculations. 
immunity 
Booster for infantile One dose or injection (repeated at 2 
paralysis immunity and 4 years for Salk vaccine). 

4 years Tuberculin test 
Booster for diphtheria- Same as above. 
tetanus-whooping cough 
immunity 

6 years Smallpox vaccine 
Tuberculin test Usually given when child enters school. 
Polio vaccine booster 

8-16 years Tetanus-diphtheria toxoids | Given every 4 years. 


Possible polio vaccine Given every 2 years if Salk vaccine has. 
boosters been used. 


Possible smallpox 


Be Often given at age 12. 
revaccination 
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DIFFERENCES; INFECTIONS;NUTRITION; 
PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE and articles 
DNA: How Heredity Works, page 452; 
Modern Health Resources, page 482; 
What Children Inherit, page 519. 


IMMUNIZATION Nowadays, 
through a careful program of immuni- 
zation, parents are able to safeguard 
their children against many communi- 
cable diseases that were formerly com- 
mon. At one time protection against 
such illnesses could be developed only 
by having once had them. Modern im- 
munization now helps the body build 
up its own protection against certain 
diseases. The protection may last a long 
time, may require booster injections 
every few years, or may temporarily 
prevent or lighten an attack of a 
disease. 

To make a child’s immunization as 
effective as possible, keep in mind 
the following: 


1. The program should be started in 
early infancy. The Immunization Cal- 
endar which is shown indicates ages 
at which various steps are usually 
taken. The time intervals may vary, of 
course, in different localities or with 
different doctors caring for individual 
“children. The calendar is intended to 
serve as a reminder and as a means of 
keeping a record. (A record should be 
kept at home, because the doctor or 
the family may move.) 


2. Additional consultation with the 
doctor is necessary whenever (a) a 
child is exposed to a disease before he 
has been immunized against it; (b) a 
child who has had long-term protec- 
tion is directly exposed—during an epi- 
demic, for example, or when a punc- 
ture wound, dog bite, or scratch from 
a possibly contaminated source may 
require a “wound booster” to avoid 
tetanus. 


Income 


3. Whenever you are planning a trip 
out of the country, the United States 
Public Health Service should be con- 
tacted for advice on immunization. 


Progress in preventive measures con- 
tinues. At the routine physical check- 
up, ask the doctor about the advisa- 
bility of using any new protection that 
may come to your attention. 

The Immunization Calendar is based 
on the use of combination vaccine that 
immunizes against diptheria-tetanus- 
whooping cough at the same time and 
is generally recommended and in use 
throughout the United States. In some 
cases, however, a doctor may prefer to 
give separate inoculations for each 
disease. 

Immunization against typhoid fever 
may be required if children will be 
residing or traveling in areas where ex- 
posure is possible or food or water 
may be contaminated. Through public 
health and sanitation measures, ty- 
phoid fever has been almost completely 
eliminated in the United States. 

See also COMMON COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASES OF CHILDHOOD; INJECTIONS; 
POLIO; VACCINATION and article Mod- 
ern Health Resources, page 482. 


IMPETIGO With modern treat- 
ment, impetigo clears up very quickly. 
A skin disease that usually begins on 
the face, it is caused by bacterial in- 
fection. First there is redness, then 
blisters and pus patches appear. When 
these dry they form brownish scabs or 
crusts. Because it spreads so easily to 
other parts of the body, and because it 
is highly contagious, impetigo should 
always be under medical supervision. 

See also RASHES. 


INCOME See ALLOWANCES; FAM- 
ILY FINANCES; JOBS and articles Job 
Opportunities, page 543; Money of 
Their Own, page 62. 
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INCUBATORS Routine incubator 
babies are those who are born more 
than two weeks before they are due or 
who weigh less than five and a half 
pounds at birth. But there are other 
times, too, when babies are placed in 
incubators. 

Sometimes a full-term baby, for one 
reason or another, needs extra oxygen 
and carefully regulated temperature 
and humidity. When the doctor has 
him placed in an incubator for a short 
period, it does not mean that the baby 
is dangerously ill. Incubators help tide 
babies over difficult periods, and their 
use should not cause parents undue 
concern, 

If a baby is born prematurely at 
home, conditions should be as close as 
possible to those of a hospital incuba- 
tor. Clothing, bassinet, and room tem- 
perature must insure enough warmth 
to maintain the baby’s body tempera- 
ture between 97 and 99 degrees. 

In the winter the kitchen is likely to 
be the warmest room. The temperature 
should be maintained at 80 degrees 
day and night. A pan of water boiling 
on the stove all the time will give 
enough steam to provide the necessary 
air moisture. The bassinet or carton- 
made-into-bassinet should be lined 
with wool blankets and kept continu- 
ously warm by frequently refilled hot- 
water bags covered with towels to pre- 
vent actual contact with the baby’s 
body. The baby should be wrapped 
loosely in a soft wool blanket and 
placed on a diaper-covered, warmed 
mattress (several blankets interlined 
with layers of newspaper can serve as 
a mattress). An ordinary heavy wool 
blanket should then be stretched over 
the bassinet so that it does not touch 
the baby’s body or cover his head. It 
is best not to lift the baby out while 
changing the bedding or the diapers. 
Because it cannot supply extra oxygen, 
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a home-made incubator is only a make- 
shift measure; the infant should be 
taken to a hospital, if one is available, 
as soon as possible. In any case, the 
baby should be seen by a physician or 
public health nurse as soon after birth 
as possible. 

See also FIRST BABY; PREMATURE 
BABY; PRENATAL DEVELOPMENT and 
article Having a Baby, page 768. 


INDEPENDENCE The word “in- 
dependence” has meaning mainly in 
relation to a child’s age; it isn’t always 
a sign of wholesome maturing. Some- 
times it may be forced on a child too 
early; it may be achieved at the price 
of loneliness or in other ways that do 
violence to a child’s basic needs. The 
young infant is normally almost com- 
pletely dependent, and dependence at 
this time should be fully accepted and 
enjoyed by his parents. He will at first 
need almost constant care from his 
mother or from other people close to 
him; the trust and mutual joy between 
them in this dependent relationship is 
of the profoundest importance in build- 
ing future strength. 

Gradually parents will begin to help 
a child toward greater self-direction, 
encouraging him to do more and more 
“on his own.” But gradually, too, they 
will help him discover that although 
they approve of his wish to act, think, 
feel, and express himself according to 
his inner promptings, he will need his 
parents’ judgment and experience for 
many years as a guide and check. 

Ideally, parents hope to give a child 
all the independence he can use safely 
and constructively; but it is best to keep 
in mind the fact that even older chil- 
dren need the security of some de- 
pendence, some wise restraints, at the 
same time that they have more and 
more opportunities to act on their own 
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judgments and to “go it alone.” This 
is a long road; the balancing of free- 
dom and restraint in the life of a child 
is the essence of discipline and the 
crux of successful parenthood. 

For human beings, independence is 
never an absolute goal. Interdepen- 
dence—the ties of love, friendship, 
loyalty, devotion to ideals and princi- 
ples—is fundamental in the character 
of a mature person. By the values they 
acknowledge and by their own way of 
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life, parents hand on this belief to their 
children. 

See also GANGS; RESPONSIBILITY; 
SELF-CONFIDENCE and articles Early 
Steps in Growing Up, page 675; How 
Children Begin to Learn, page 841; The 
School Years: Growing Independence, 
following; Teen-agers Today, page 44; 
What the New Psychology Can Mean 
to Parents, page 175; What We Know 
about the Development of Healthy Per- 
sonalities in Children, page 25. 


THE SCHOOL YEARS: GROWING INDEPENDENCE* 


T soME ways the child of school 
years is a neglected child. His needs 
are not so obvious as those of the in- 
fant and nursery years, nor do his 
struggles for adjustment rise so dra- 
matically to the surface as in adoles- 
cence. He is no longer physically help- 
less; the baby who could only cry when 
he was cold or wet now dresses and 
undresses himself and even manages 
a two-piece snow suit unaided. He is 
so nearly able to look after himself, 
and often succeeds so well in seeming 
more competent than he is, that par- 
ents tend to let him go his own way, 
pulling him up short only when he is 
flagrantly out of bounds. 

He seems to hold his parents at arm’s 
length. He does not express love so 
freely or anger so crudely as in the 
nursery years. His hurt feelings are not 
so readily dissolved in a pool of tears. 
He appears so busy and preoccupied 
with his possessions and his friends and 
his play that he seems to have little 
time to spare to express feelings earlier 
so common, especially the feelings of 

* The processes of growth discussed in this 
article are assumed to be general; the examples, 
however, are drawn from observing the kind of 
family life in which the parents are relatively 
free from the pressures of social and economic 


deprivation and are also free to engage in con- 
siderable reflection about themselves as parents. 


by Barbara Biber 


affection that parents naturally expect 
from their children. 

Yet in these middle years between 
the nursery and high school, boys and 
girls live through some important 
phases of their emotional development. 
The changes that take place are often 
hidden beneath the surface. The best- 
intentioned parents cannot always keep 
track of the shifts of feeling and inter- 
est: the present the nine-year-old 
pleaded for in October may turn out 
to be a bitter disappointment by Christ- 
mas. Deep within the child of these 
years are drives that are natural and 
essential to the growth of a healthy 
personality. Parents can understand 
his behavior better, and perhaps accept 
it more easily, if they see behind it a 
dominating wish to be grown-up. 


GOOD-BY TO BABYHOOD 

The child emerges gradually from 
the preschool period of testing his 
powers. Between kindergarten at five 
or six and junior high school at eleven 
or twelve, his wishes, his interests, his 
activities are dominated by his need 
to separate himself from babyhood. He 
strives to do things as adults do them, 
to feel more and more a person in his 
own right. He wants to be accepted by 
adults in a forthright, nonpatronizing 
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way, not as an equal—for that would 
be unrealistic—but as a person and 
an adult-to-be. 

During these years the child grows 
in physical strength and skills; at the 
same time he acquires an increasing 
ability to observe, to absorb, to under- 
stand and think relatedly. His curiosity 
expands to keep pace with his expand- 
ing world. He drinks up facts, with a 
fresh youthful capacity to wonder and 
to be impressed. He draws upon a deep- 
ening fund of vigor and enthusiasm 
for new experiences and of determina- 
tion to overcome obstacles. 

These inner capacities each child 
has in different combinations and to 
different degrees. In addition he must 
also have experience. Here the adults 
in a child’s life, teachers as well as 
parents, have a direct hand in deter- 
mining what he has a chance to learn, 
how much leeway he has for discover- 
ing his own interests and abilities, how 
much understanding guidance he is 
given. All this, summed up as experi- 
ence, also affects the soundness of his 
steps toward maturity during the school 
years. 


GETTING AWAY FROM HOME 


One of the most complicated pro- 
cesses during these years is the child’s 
separation of himself from his family. 
He would feel lost without them and 
their love and protection. He is looking 
for ways to belong to his family and 
feel free of them at the same time. This 
takes courage and strength and it in- 
volves conflict for everyone concerned, 
the child as well as his parents. 

At this point, boy and girl leave 
home, physically and psychologically. 
The daytime hours are spent either in 
school or at play in the park, the street, 
or someone’s back yard. At home a 
child is son or daughter, brother or 
sister. But teachers, neighbors, and 
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friends see every child on his own. To 
them he is Johnny who can be counted 
on to come up with something exciting 
to tell during discussion period, or 
Johnny who never means to step on 
the flower beds in his dash through the 
back yards but somehow always does, 
or Johnny who says he doesn’t like the 
girls but lets them get in the game any- 
way. Johnny becomes.a lot of Johnnies 
as his life away from home elaborates. 
He becomes better and more variously 
known to people outside the family. 
And meanwhile he becomes less and 
less known to those who were his 
whole life until only a short time ago. 

Parents become aware of this grow- 
ing separation and its importance to 
the child. They often find their school- 
age children uncommunicative, es- 
pecially when asked a direct question. 
“What happened in school today, 
Janey?” “Oh, nothing . . .” “Billy, 
where did you and Jimmy go this after- 
noon?” “Oh around . . .” Partly these 
answers come out of the youngsters’ 
hopelessness of even trying to report 
in a child’s terms, across the chasm of 
a generation, where they went and what 
they did. And partly they are not tell- 
ing in order to keep intact that slowly 
growing life of their own and also that 
feeling of freedom which comes of not 
sharing one’s life or being inwardly 
compelled to share it. 


PARENTS DETHRONED 


To the child even the gentlest par- 
ents may seem overwhelmingly power- 
ful. Up to a little while ago he was 
completely helpless, and he is still rela- 
tively dependent on them. As a little 
child he himself endowed them with 
all-knowing, all-seeing powers. Now 
he is likely to put them through a de- 
throning process. This can be quite dis- 
turbing to the parents, especially if 
they are inclined to believe that they 
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were, or ought to be, as strong and wise 
as the child needed to think they were. 

To be critically appraised by a young 
son or daughter and found wanting can 
be dismaying. It is also probably harder 
for parents to bear than the simple dis- 
obedience of the younger child. The 
child criticizes his parents for different 
faults at different ages, depending on 
what matters most to him at the mo- 
ment. The seven-year-old may present 
documentary evidence that his parents 
are unfair. The nine-year-old attacks 
with a clear, logical account of their in- 
consistency. The eleven-year-old may 
touch tender areas with his accurate 
sallies on how they do not practice 
what they preach to their children. 

Perhaps his parents, reacting defen- 
sively, scold him for his disrespect. Or 
they feel helpless before the apparently 
perfect case he has made out of an 
imperfect array of facts; with his 
limited experience he cannot estimate 
all the aspects of a situation, and some 
of these may be too subtle even to be 
explained to him. Or parents may be 
annoyed simply at being put in the 
position of taking criticism from their 
“youngers.” 

Mother and Father can rally from 
these thrusts more readily when they 


see the child’s attack as an aspect of his ` 


growth. Judging and appraising them 
are part of his struggle to emerge from 
the submissiveness of infancy. With 
each flaw he can find in their godlike 
perfection, he adds another brick to the 
structure of his independence. He is 
making his way step by step toward 
that later stage, adolescence, in which 
he will turn the full force of his critical 
skill upon himself. It is true that chil- 
dren have an almost uncanny eye for 
points in their parents’ armor most vul- 
nerable to attack. When parents can be 
sufficiently relaxed and can receive 
these pricks as part of their child’s 
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growing up, they can accept them with 
less discomfort. 

Not only does the child turn his 
newly developing critical judgment 
upon his parents—he often takes a 
further daring step and acts as though 
he were deaf to their criticism 
of him. He removes himself from the 
sound of parental lectures, scolding, 
and advice, or at least he appears to do 
so. At seven or eight he does it crudely, 
with the familiar and frustrating ges- 
ture: hands clapped against ears just as 
Mother reaches the peak of a heartfelt 
plea for more considerateness toward 
Grandma, or of irritation at the hope- 
less disorder of his room. Later he 
achieves the same effect more subtly 
by being too deeply absorbed in a 
book to hear, or merely by a look of 
remoteness, of superiority, which says 
more plainly than words: You can lead 
a child to a sermon but you cannot 
make him listen. 


GLUTTONS FOR INDEPENDENCE 


It is not enough for boys and girls 
of this age to succeed only in feeling 
more independent. They want concrete 
evidence, in the way adults deal with 
them, that they have departed from 
babyhood. They appreciate not only 
the allowance but the freedom to spend 
it as they judge best. They want to ex- 
press their preferences in clothes, 
books, records, the furnishing and de- 
coration of their rooms. They want a 
voice in everything that involves them, 
from the choice of a summer camp to 
the division of household chores. They 
want to be asked their opinion and to 
have it taken seriously in family plans, 
especially for trips and picnics and 
other family recreation. 

Sometimes, indeed, they are such 
gluttons for independence that they will 
demand more of it than they can com- 
fortably handle. In their eager experi- 
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mentation with being on their own they 
are likely to have more wish than wis- 
dom. Too much freedom can be upset- 
ting. The ten-year-old may chafe at 
having to let his mother know if he is 
going to get home from school later 
than usual and may point to the other 
boys who come and go as they please. 
At the same time there is a certain 
security in having limits set for him. 
Too much leeway may give him a feel- 
ing that his parents don’t care enough 
about him. 

For despite the strong impulse to win 
independence of parents and thus be- 
come more grown-up, the youngster 
does not find his hard-won freedom an 
unalloyed joy. He has a sense of loss, 
too—loss of the satisfactions of being 
taken care of, of relying on someone 
to put things right when they go wrong. 
However far he may venture, he still 
needs the warmth of home; he needs 
his milk and cookie to comfort as well 
as nourish him. And he is pained at 
being forced to reject his younger self 
by taunts about being babyish. 

At each new level of maturity his 
hold is uncertain, and he slips now and 
then, He turns back to young behavior 
when he is in trouble or sick or hurt. Or 
he may on impulse pick up again an in- 
terest he has left behind. The seven- 
year-old who yesterday spent hours 
perfecting his baseball pitch today sits 
on the floor with his little sister and her 
cutout dolls; he saves face by doing the 
hard cutting-out parts for her. Some- 
times the consequences of overreaching 
are painful. The nine-year-old who 
wanted no advice on what kind of new 
brake to buy for his bicycle is down in 
the basement in tears because the brake 
he bought won’t work on the model he 
owns, 

It is natural for parents to feel that 
children who insist on being treated 
like grown-ups the first three days of 
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the week should behave in grown-up 
fashion the other four. It is equally 
natural for parents to wish that children 
would heed their advice beforehand in- 
stead of running for help and comfort 
after the damage has been done. Par- 
ents may find this behavior less upset- 
ting if they see that such inconsistencies 
are to be expected as part of the grow- 
ing-up process. 

The child does not need to be com- 
pletely protected from the consequences 
of his own errors of judgment. But 
neither is he strong enough to be left 
to “lie in the bed now that he has made 
it.” He wants his parents’ support in 
trouble even when he is the author of 
the trouble. He wants protection even 
after he has flamboyantly declared him- 
self out of bounds for all baby stuff. He 
wants understanding when the taste of 
being grown-up turns a little sour and 
he looks longingly back toward the 
comforts of earlier years. He is not 
likely to hug his mother and shake his 
father’s hand in gratitude for coming 
to the rescue. But when understanding 
and support are available to him in. 
times of need, they sustain the life line 
of love between him and his parents 
and keep open the channel of parent- 


_child communication that is so precious 


to all members of the family during the 
later periods of adolescence and youth. 


THEY DON’T LISTEN 
—BUT THEY HEAR 


Practically speaking, these boys and 
girls soak up a great deal of guidance. 
They tend to become restless when be- 
ing talked at, and they appreciate hav- 
ing a glance take the place of a sermon. 
They try to free themselves from par- 
ents’ control over their behavior. They 
feel strong in proportion to their in- 
dependence of action. Given half a 
chance, they are boldly assertive about 
staking down their rights. But this does 
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not mean that they are lost to their 
parents’ influence. 

Mothers and fathers often feel they 
can no longer make any impression 
on these children who no longer obey 
or even listen. Fortunately obedience 
and responsiveness are not the same 
thing. These are the years when par- 
ents’ attitudes and ethics make a deep 
impression on the growing child. What 
parents think and believe, their trust 
and distrust of people, their ideas of 
what is fair and honest, of what is 
worth spending money for, their atti- 
tudes toward work, toward responsibil- 
ities, are being built into the foundation 
of a way of life which the child is 
beginning to develop for himself. 

Most parents tend to rely on preach- 
ments to impart their values to their 
children, But children grasp what their 
parents are at least as much as they 
accept what their parents say. Parents 
themselves can destroy their own power 
to impress their beliefs on their chil- 
dren. If their preachments become too 
pious, if they make too little allowance 
„for human and especially for childish 
weakness, or if what they say is too dif- 
ferent from what they do, then their 
influence drops to a minimum. They 
can miss the mark, too, if they permit 
their thinking to remain too far behind 
the contemporary world in which their 
children are growing up. 


THE GROWTH OF CONSCIENCE 


_The child’s resistance to control of 
his behavior often gives his parents 
great concern. They would indeed have 
cause to worry, except that there is a 
parallel development going on at the 
same time: the child is beginning to be 
a parent to himself. In more familiar 
terms, he is growing a conscience. 

And what kind of parent will he be 
to himself? What goals, what checks 
and balances will he impose on him- 
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self? How hard or easy or reasonable 
will he be with himself? How guilty, 
how self-punishing, how relaxed or self- 
indulgent? He will be in large measure 
the same kind of parent to himself that 
his parents have been to him. The 
stream of parental influence runs deep. 
However energetically a child resists 
control and restraints on his freedom 
of action, he shapes his conscience ac- 
cording to the rights and wrongs he 
learns from his parents. 

Other grownups besides his parents 
also influence a child in these years. 
His life expands in all directions. Rela- 
tives outside the immediate family, 
teachers, Scout leaders, camp coun- 
selors, the school athletic coach, the 
best friend’s mother or father, or the 
young parents of the baby next door— 
all have a place at this stage when the 
boy or girl is beginning to form an im- 
age of the person he wants to be. He 
can enjoy and admire a whole circle 
of adults, usually of the same sex as 
himself, if he can achieve a working 
relationship with them. Often a child 
can have a smoother, more satisfying 
friendship with a teacher than with a 
parent, for the very reason that with 
the teacher he shares no long emotional 
history, nor the struggle of strong con- 
flicts that must necessarily be worked 
out in the family. Fortunately in recent 
years teachers have become increas- 
ingly friendly and human toward their 
pupils, and this is a great psychological 
gain for the schoolage child. 

Fathers and mothers often feel hurt 
at this shift of their children’s feelings 
to other adults. They find it painful to 
realize that other people than them- 
selves are giving their boys and girls 
some of the most important ingredients 
for healthy growth. Actually they 
should feel not pained but proud. They 
have reason to take pride in themselves 
as parents when their children, growing 
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up, are able to form friendly, useful, 
even important relationships with other 
adults. This is concrete evidence that 
the children’s relationships with the 
first adults in their lives—their parents 
—were sound and constructive. 

There is, besides, a great galaxy of 
unseen people in a child’s life. The peo- 
ple he knows through books, through 
movies, through stories told in the fam- 
ily, work a kind of magic on his idea of 
himself and the person he means to be. 
In school, nowadays, social studies are 
taught with an emphasis on people and 
their way of life, here and far away, 
now and long ago. Children find here 
a rich opportunity to draw heroes from 
the past as well as from their immediate 
lives, to feel and understand how varied 
human nature is, and in how many dif- 
ferent ways people can live interesting, 
exciting, and useful lives. A child may 
for a while see himself as a hero or ex- 
plorer, or as one who added to man’s 
knowledge or his well-being. This 
passes, but what is left is the added se- 
curity that he, too, will find a way to be 
useful and valued for his particular 
abilities and in his particular world. 


THE NEED TO BELONG 


Turning away from parents in search 
of a separate identity for himself is a 
daring adventure for the child. He is 
removing himself from the adults 
whose protection he still wants and 
needs and who until recently have been 
the symbols of all life to him. During 
this period life remains balanced for 
most children only because as they cast 
off their dependence on parents they 
embrace an almost equally strong de- 
pendence on the child group. 

To begin with, children need each 
other when they play: a store clerk has 
to have a customer, an engineer needs 
passengers in his train, and the farmer 
needs horses and a baby colt and a 
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wife. Growing out of first and second 
grade, boys and girls turn to each other 
not in play alone but in need of a new 
psychological home base. They form a 
social group that becomes almost a 
world of its own, with customs, man- 
nerisms, a way of dressing, a language. 
They invent secrets to share only with 
the group. They care more for each 
other’s approval than for that of parent 
or teacher or any adult, however ad- 
mired. They will even play themselves 
down as individuals and make little of 
their own abilities, saying, “The other - 
guys can kick a football much further,” 
“You ought to taste the cookies the 
other girls bake.” By building up the 
group even at the expense of one’s own 
prestige, one can feel less a small per- 
son alone and more a part of the pow- 
erful private society to which one be- 
longs. 

Sometimes it seems to parents that 
their boy or girl has jumped from the 
frying pan into the fire, has declared 
independence from the restrictions of 
home only to embrace with joy the far 
more exacting rules of the group. But 
the child is not looking for complete 
freedom, nor can he endure it. He is 
looking now only for freedom from 
adults and from his own babyhood de- 
pendence on adults. Secrets, codes, 
rituals, and invented languages are de- 
vices for keeping together as children 
and keeping away from grownups. 
This can be a hard time for a boy not 
to be liked by other boys, or a girl by’ 
other girls. 

This intense belonging to the child 
group is a transition between belonging 
to the family, as does the little child, 
and belonging to oneself, as the adoles- 
cent strives to do. At first living on the 
same block, or even sitting near each 
other in school, is sufficient foundation 
for fast friendships. Later friendships 
are more likely to be built on the basis 
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of shared interests or common skills. 
More mature allegiances develop 
through joining a club or the local 
group of a larger organization like the 
Scouts or Camp Fire Girls. The child 
needs his group and takes deep pleas- 
ure in being able to say, “Us kids 

. . 2’ Understanding this, parents are 
less likely to feel impatient with this 
rival devotion or to make a child feel 
guilty by accusing him, “Every kid on 
the block is more important to you 
than your own family.” His group is 
essential to him in the difficult job of 
building his own personality. At the 
same time he still needs to feel confi- 
dent that his parents approve of him 
and are standing by. 

In the drive to cement themselves 
into a group, children may undertake 
dangerous adventures. Boys especially 
may compete in hazardous demonstra- 
tions of daring or what they believe to 
be manliness. To feel closer as a group, 
they may join in taunting a child who 
is “outside.” With their inexperience 
and lack of mature judgment, the chil- 
dren need and will accept adult super- 
vision and control that are reasonable, 
sensitive to their wishes, and so man- 
aged as not to intrude on their privacy 
or damage their budding self-esteem. 

At this age the children are also es- 
tablishing themselves as belonging to a 
sex. Boys gang up with boys, girls whis- 
per and giggle with girls; the girl in the 
boys’ group and the boy in the girls’ 
group are the exceptions rather than 
the rule. A boy takes on a man’s ges- 
tures, mannerisms, walk; strength, 
prowess, and bravery are vital. He 
struggles to raise his skill with a ball or 
a tool to meet adult male standards. He 
avoids behavior that might brand him 
a “sissy.” Girls go through a parallel 
development, though less intensely 
than boys. 

It is a good thing when adults can 
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accept naturally the tendency for boys 
to stick with boys and girls with girls. 
It is also tactful not to embarrass chil- 
dren by showing excited amusement 
when boy-and-girl attachments begin 
to form. At a party, for example, the 
folk dance can be fun whether partners 
are of the same sex or of the opposite 
sex, according to the children’s inclina- 
tions. In school, teachers can plan ac- 
tivities that involve boys and girls to- 
gether and, at the same time, make 
allowance for times when they may 
wish to be separate from each other. 
This is the stage at which boys and girls, 
especially boys, find it embarrassing 
to be hugged or kissed by adults. They 
reject “that love stuff,” often with con- 
temptuous superiority toward roman- 
tic adolescents who may be their older 


3 brothers and sisters. 


This avoidance of displaying affec- 
tion, especially in public, cannot be 
taken to mean an absence of interest in 
or of potential excitement about mat- 
ters pertaining to sex. Even when par- 
ents have given their children informa- 
tion in accord with growing curiosity, 
it is to be expected that children will 
need and want to communicate among 
themselves on this important aspect of 
life. They will also tend to keep their 
ideas and experiences to themselves as 
private, personal matters. 


THE WORLD IN HIS POCKET 


Building up one’s independence of 
adults, especially of parents, is not the 
only way to feel one is growing up. It 
is equally important to win more and 
more control of the world of things and 
ideas, not in the young child’s way of 
weaving fact into fantasy, but in the 
real, masterful ways that grownups 
have at their command. The world of 
things and ideas stretches out before 
the growing child. It is there, not to be 
ladled out as parents ladle it, bit by 
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bit, to the young child, but for him to 
take hold of by himself. He wants and 
needs to understand more and more of 
it if he is to gain belief in himself as a 
capable, knowing individual. 

He wants to know how things really 
are. Later, when he is drawing close 
to adolescence, he will come to see 
that there are not always yes-or-no 
answers to everything, that there are 
also matters of opinion and belief. Con- 
cern with such matters is one of the 
underlying factors of adolescent un- 
certainties. Now, however, the child is 
concerned with facts. Facts are his 
arsenal against childish confusion and 
ignorance. How fast does the space 
capsule travel? How is maple sugar 
made out of the sap of a tree? How 
much sway does a skyscraper have to 
have? He develops an admiration for 
accuracy, for a song sung in perfect 
tune, for a model plane in exact detail. 
He laughs patronizingly at a painting 
because the cup and saucer look as 
though they are going to slide off the 
table. He becomes interested in prob- 
lems of perspective and proportion. 

His own creative work—his paint- 
ings and drawings, the stories he makes 
up—teveals his concern with the real. 
Knowing how something really is, he 
has, in a sense, conquered it, and with 
each conquest he feels stronger. At this 
age he is interested in learning the three 
R’s largely because he wants adult tools 
with which to deal with the adult 
world. 

Up to now he has depended for 
learning primarily on his own direct, 
personal experience, what he could see 
and hear and touch, and what affected 
him and could be related at once to his 
own experience. He was content to be 
given only a little factual information, 
just enough to interpret in his own 
imagination. Now he turns to second- 
hand experience too, to an interest in 
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places and people he has only heard 
about or those in long-past times that 
even adults have only heard about. 


He has not deserted the life of im- 
agination. He still soars in fantasy. 
Generations of ten- and twelve-year- 
olds have been engrossed in fairy tales; 
today they turn to comics and to 
science fiction as well. But now fantasy 
does not provide the answers to ques- 
tions about reality. Now it is something 
of a rest from the driving urgency to 
acquire facts, a chance to be free of the 
restraints of logic and reason and to 
dream away some of the painful aspects 
of personal experience. Awareness of 
the difference between fact and fantasy 
is a characteristic of having outgrown 
the nursery years. Freedom to enjoy 
and indulge in fantasy and in imagin- 
ing is still important to healthy growth. 


The way children play during these 
years reflects their preoccupation with 
acquiring knowledge. Often they seem 
to do nothing but play; they do not 
settle down to schoolwork as conscien- 
tiously as parents expect, and this 
seems a paradox in the light of their 
urge to learn. But their play is a way 
of learning as much as of having fun. 
The passion for collecting is an exam- 
ple: the boy who collects stones is likely 
to learn a great deal about what stones 
are and why there are some he cannot 
possibly find where he lives; it is also 
likely that, possessing one of every 
kind of stone to be found in his part 
of the world, he has the pleasant feeling 
of holding his world in his hands. 


Baseball, bicycling, skating, swim- 
ming, all add to the sense of mastery of 
one’s environment and confidence in 
oneself. Playing ball is learning as 
much as playing. Between ten and 
twelve the child is not satisfied with 
fumbling at these skills. He will not ac- 
cept an adult’s encouraging “That’s 
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very good!” for his crude efforts, al- 
though a year or two ago such a com- 
ment was enough to make him feel 
pleased with himself. Now he wants to 
be really good at the things he does, 
competent and skillful according to 
recognized standards. Prowess and 
mastery are goals that the child sets for 
himself at this age, even without the 
spur of competition with other children 
or the excessive ambition that parents 
and teachers sometimes stimulate. 
Little good can come of imposing 
standards beyond the child’s capaci- 
ties. In fact, during this period children 
usually need to be protected from their 
own extreme strivings. 

Boys and girls welcome the respon- 
sibility of useful jobs. They prefer jobs 
they can do on their own rather than 
as helpers. They are likely to accept 
more willingly jobs outside the home 
and away from the family. Parents 
who cope every day with the endless 
stalling, delaying, forgetting, or out- 
right rebelling against doing jobs at 
home often find it hard to believe that 
these children enjoy doing recognized 
work and taking on responsibility. The 
paradox is not so great as it seems. 
Parents’ recognition of a child’s abili- 
ties is essential to his confidence in him- 
self, but it is the picture of himself be- 
yond the reach of home and family 
which he is struggling to construct. 
Mother’s praise for reliability in taking 
out the garbage or dusting the living 
room is all right. But a neighbor's 
praise for looking after her toddler for 
an hour or two, or a teacher’s thanks 
for tidying the supply shelves, is recog- 
nition from the world at large and in- 
finitely more precious. 


THE NEED TO BE LISTENED TO 


These boys and girls want to com- 
municate, to talk, to be understood. 
Here is another paradox: Parents often 
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have the impression that their young- 
ster of eight, nine, or ten is uncom- 
municative. He may answer in mono- 
syllables; he may rarely stop in passage 
about his busy affairs to say more than 
“Yes” or “No,” unless it is to argue. He 
may tell little about himself or his do- 
ings and that reluctantly. He closes the 
door on even normal parental interest 
and treats a routine inquiry as an in- 
trusion on his privacy. 

Yet he will talk, though not often 
about himself. If he feels he will be 
listened to, he will talk about a great 
variety of things. He will express strong 
opinions, will espouse a cause, or attack 
an enemy remote in time or place with 
an astonishing intensity of feeling. Hit- 
ler, for instance, was a made-to-order 
villain for American school children of 
the Nazi era. Children are deeply 
wounded by being dismissed as chil- 
dren without enough knowledge or ex- 
perience to be worth listening to. They 
do not demand agreement with their 
opinions; they may even relish an argu- 
ment, provided their adult opponent 
plays fair and doesn’t overpower them 
with words or ideas beyond their grasp. 
They need to be heard seriously and 
they deeply appreciate this mark of re- 
spect from adults. 


CHILD AND SCHOOL 


Going to school is the outstanding 
adventure of these years. It is also the 
first step toward the creation of a life 
of one’s own away from home and 
family. School is the place where the 
child meets and comes to know, and to 
be known by, adults who are not 
parents, boys and girls who are not 
brothers and sisters. School offers a new 
orbit of people to belong to and feel at 
home with, not with the intimacy of 
family, but also not with the tensions 
of family. School is also uniquely the 
place where a boy or girl begins to 
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learn about the larger world in an or- 
ganized way. 

The child needs to be accepted and 
understood in school as at home, but 
in a different way. The difference, how- 
ever, need not be too sharp. Whether 
feared or welcomed (usually a little of 
both), the physical and psychological 
change from child-at-home to child-at- 
school cannot be absorbed overnight. 
It is important for both parents and 
teacher to recognize the conflict with 
which the child struggles in his first 
approach to school. He wants to be 
that more mature, more independent 
school child, but he also has a strong 
wish to cling to the pleasures of being 
young and dependent. Parents and 
teacher together can ease the transition 
by encouraging his grown-up self and 
at the same time not shaming him for 
lapses into his younger needs. 

There are hopeful signs in the way 
many schools are beginning to handle 
children’s entrance into school that this 
giant step in the child’s life is being 
treated as the weaning process it is. 
Children are saved much pain and pos- 
sible damage when they are helped to 
progress from one stage of growth to 
the next through a process of gradual 
evolution. 

In school the child is faced with a 
different social situation from that at 
home, a different working situation, 
and a different disciplinary situation. 
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Accepting and understanding the child 
does not mean giving him unbounded 
freedom in school any more than at 
home. As with parents, when teachers 
abdicate from their adult responsibility 
to guide and control children, the chil- 
dren tend to fall into chaotic behavior 
that is too much not only for the adults 
but for the children themselves. Teach- 
ers, like parents, face the challenge of 
balancing freedom with guidance and 
control. The aim is to help the child 
build a healthy conscience and fit him- 
self for social living and at the same 
time to give him the chance to explore 
and experiment, to be outgoing and 
happy and individual. 

One of the greatest advances in 
bringing up and educating children is 
the growing realization that a child’s 
acceptance of authority need not be 
based on fear. He wants his teacher to 
approve of him and be pleased with 
him. He. wants to be accepted in the 
society that school represents. He wants 
to protect the interesting life that the 
teacher is helping to create for him and 
in which he is finding new satisfactions. 
When the teacher can exercise her 
authority along the lines of the child’s 
own aim to be accepted and to belong, 
when she stands not for threat or pun- 
ishment but for experience and wisdom, 
she is helping him to work toward good 
goals and to develop his own inner con- 
trol and discipline. 


Or 


GROWING INDEPENDENCE—The middle years, the years between infancy and 
adolescence, are dominated by the child's need to separate himself from baby- 
hood, by his desire to act in grown-up ways. In striving for independence, the child 
often appears aloof, uncommunicative, critical of parental ways. There is freedom 
to be found in not sharing with his family every daily event of his life. Inner 
strength is to be gained from his ability at times to critically appraise his parents. 
These years, while the child seeks a separate identity for himself, are years of 
transition. The outstanding adventure of these years is going to school—where the 
child experiences, often for the first time, relationships with adults who are not his 
father or mother, with children who are not his brothers or sisters. It is the child's 
first big step into a life of his own, and it is almost an entirely different world. 
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The big step from home to school is not taken 
all at once, of course. The wise parents will 
already have provided the child with a variety 
of experiences in being away from home. Long 
before he meets his first teacher, the child will 
have learned that he can be safe and happy 
with grownups who are not his own parents. By 
then he will have learned how to take his place 
in a group, to respect the fact that other chil- 
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dren also have a place in the world. If he does 
not have brothers or sisters, or if he has not 
had the experience of nursery school, his par- 
ents probably have arranged play opportunities 
and meetings in the park, on the playground, in 
the homes or backyards of other children, so 
that by the time the school door opens to him 
for the first time, he will know what it means to 
take turns and to be considerate of others. 
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However eager a child may be to start 
school, the first day of this great new adven- 


ture is bound to bring some apprehension. At 
night the family helps this little boy to prepare 
for the great day ahead. In the morning, he 
gets breakfast over with as soon as possible 
and sets off with his brother to wait excitedly 
for the school bus. If he has no brother to go 
with, it is much better that the parents take him. 


On the school steps, he is naturally a little 
nervous. At six, he is entering a completely 


new situation that will be different socially, 
and in demands of work and discipline, from 
his familiar life at home. Once in the class- 
room, he is reassured to find that he likes his 
new teacher. She helps the children print their 
names so that they will all get acquainted 
and he joins zestfully in the class activities. 


At lunch time he makes a new friend. Later, 
his teacher helps him with classwork. Like his 
Parents, she too is trying to guide him with 
the right balance between freedom and con- 
trol, The child is on his way toward becoming 
one of a group of equals playing together 
and working to understand the world through 
the knowledge and the skills they learn. 


Independence 


At home he has struggled mainly 
against the powerlessness he has felt as 
a small child and has often shown his 
independence by resisting his parents. 
In school he has more positive ways to 
feel grown up. He is no longer a child 
alone with powerful adults, but one of 
a group of equals working and playing 
together. And the school opens the 
whole wide world to him for conquest 
by knowledge and by skills. He brings 
to his school life not only curiosity and 
eagerness but also a great depth of feel- 
ing for this new life. He goes to school 
at the stage when he is withdrawing 
his feelings from family and home in 
the effort to build his separate self. He 
is ready to reinvest these feelings in 
his school life and his schoolwork. 

A great deal depends, of course, on 
how the school deals with this fund 
of emotional and intellectual energy 
which the child brings with him. Too 
often the acquiring of knowledge, 
skills, techniques has been only a way 
of achieving recognition, a piling up of 
competitiveness and ambition. The 
school can encourage the child’s growth 
through knowledge and skills in ways 
that bring him not only mastery and 
competence but also sustained curi- 
osity, pleasure in work and love of 
work, and confidence in his ability to 
achieve. 


HOW MUCH GUIDANCE? 
HOW MUCH CONTROL? 


_ Boys and girls achieve wished-for 
independence only slowly in these 
years. It is a time of forward-and- back- 
ward testing, of conquest and retreat, of 
big talk and tiny steps toward maturity. 
The child suffers if he is too suddenly 
deprived of the props and supports of 
home. But he suffers also if his urge to 
step out for himself is always curbed, if 
he can never try his strength ade- 
quately, if he is protected from the 
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consequences of daring by not being 
allowed to dare at all. 

"These are still years for guidance and 
control, and parents are understandably 
confused about how much guidance, 
how much control, and when and 
where to apply it. Judy was crossing 
the street alone at six, but Susie at 
seven is still unsure of the big crossing 
when the policeman is not there. As 
young as five, Stevie was going to the 
store for his mother, but at nine he 
stays at a friend’s house for supper 
without thinking to let his mother know 
where he is. Has Susie been too long 
protected? Or is she merely slower to 
gain confidence? Was Stevie given too 
much freedom too soon? Or is it lack 
of warmth from his mother, rather than 
lack of control, which makes him for- 
get to let her know where he is? 

Parents have to feel their way these 
uneven years. Perhaps their best prin- 
ciple is to give comfort to the child’s 
young self when needed but to place 
themselves on the side of his growing- 
up self. It is a role to be played subtly 
and sensitively, without demanding or 
expecting more grown-up behavior or 
judgment than the child can muster at 
any given stage. It takes balance and 
humor to keep from feeling hurt by a 
phase of fierce rebellion or an incon- 
siderate act. These boys and girls are 
far too busy protecting their own in- 
secure dignity to be thoughtful of an- 
other’s feelings—and besides, it is quite 
an achievement to be able to talk back 
to one’s mother and not have the sky 
fall. 

On the other hand, the child is 
troubled in his own feelings if he has 
been rough with his parents. He is more 
comfortable if there are reasonable re- 
straints, if his parents do not keep their 
own feelings secret. A responsible 
member of the family is considerate 
about mealtimes, for example, and 
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about letting people know where he is 
or whether he is going to be late; he 
puts his things away and limits his 
noise. In other words, he tries to be 
aware of other people’s needs and 
rights. On this basis, which is perfectly 
in keeping with his aspiration to be re- 
garded as a responsible member of the 
family, a youngster can accept the few 
rules that are essential to his safety and 
to the family’s peace of mind and com- 
‘fort in living together. When parents 
understand the powerful motives driv- 
ing their boy and girl, and appreciate 
the uncertainty of taking first steps 
away from babyhood and toward ma- 
turity, they will find it easier to live 
with—and to enjoy—the dynamic 
growing child of school years. 


INDIGESTION See COLIC; CON- 
STIPATION; DIARRHEA; PSYCHOSOMATIC 
MEDICINE; STOMACH-ACHE; VOMITING. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
Parents, teachers, and others who deal 
with children are frequently reminded 
that no two children are alike. In 
practice, however, individual differ- 
ences are rarely taken into account to 
the extent that they might be if their 
importance were more widely under- 
stood. Some differences are obvious but 
not especially significant; the fact that 
no two persons have identical finger- 
prints has a value for purposes of iden- 
tification but for hardly anything else. 
There are, however, fundamental 
physiological differences that do influ- 
ence children’s patterns of behavior, 
their responses to situations, their ways 
and rates of learning and maturing. It 
is well for parents and teachers to un- 
derstand these differences and recog- 
nize how they affect the child’s per- 
sonality. 

The most obvious differences are in 
the size and proportions of the body 
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and its parts and in the color of hair, 
eyes, and skin. While not important in 
themselves, these physical characteris- 
tics add up to the picture that each 
individual makes to others and to him- 
self, and to this picture everyone is 
more or less sensitive. The image of 
himself that each one carries about 
with him and presents to the world 
has a profound effect on his personal- 
ity and attitudes. This is obvious in 
cases where the differences are extreme, 
such as the child who is too little or 
too big, too fat or too thin. 

Individuals vary in the dimensions 
of the internal organs and of thousands 
of microscopic parts. An unusually 
large brain is no certain indication of 
superior intelligence. But the size of 
heart, lungs, stomach may make a 
difference in, for example, a child’s 
physical strength or stamina, since 
these depend upon a sufficient supply 
of blood and air and the elimination 
of wastes. 

Whether a child is blond or brunet, 
with blue eyes or brown, depends on 
the amount and kind of pigment his 
body cells produce. His coloring makes 
a difference in his appearance, but it 
also indicates a deeper difference: a 
difference in his body chemistry. Chem- 
ical variations extend to all the internal 
organs and to the blood, lymph, and 
other body fluids. They are involved in 
all the vital processes of nutrition, 
growth, movement, repair of injured 
tissues, response to stimuli and to dis- 
turbances. Chemical action and chemi- 
cal conditions are involved in the work- 
ings of the nerves, brain, and sense 
organs, They are fundamental in the 
functioning of the glands, especially 
the ductless glands, whose hormones 
influence all the functions of the body 
and the experience of emotions. 

Different people have different ca- 
Pacities to smell, to taste, and to see 
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colors; these are the results of chemical 
differences. So are the differences in 
susceptibility to various diseases, in 
speed of recovery from infections, in 
healing from cuts and bruises. Chemi- 
cal differences show in the reactions 
called allergies and in different degrees 
of sensitiveness to alcohol and various 
drugs. To a dog’s sharp nose each per- 
son has a unique smell because each 
person is chemically unique. 

The qualities that go to make up 
personality or temper or disposition, 
the elements that combine to determine 
intelligence or humor or talents are 
more complex and difficult to chart 
than physiological differences. It is cer- 
tain, however, that these distinctively 
human qualities are all closely con- 
nected with the endless, minute varia- 
tions in the physical and chemical ele- 
ments of the body. 

Why individuals differ has been ex- 
plained in many ways. Heredity ex- 
plains some differences, but it cannot 
explain all. The rate and form of an 
individual’s growth depend from day 
to day on external conditions, such as 
nutrition, sunlight, freedom from dis- 
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eases, and even—as in children—on 
how well the emotional needs are satis- 
fied. The growth and development of 
an individual, especially of his complex 
human capacities, are also constantly 
influenced by external conditions and 
by his own experiences and activities 
—by what happens to him and what 
he does. 

Each individual’s uniqueness thus 
extends to every part of him. While 
children follow certain general pat- 
terns of growth and development, no 
child responds to anything in exactly the 
same way as any other child. Though 
knowledge of these general patterns is 
a helpful guide, no average or norm 
can take the place of parents’ awareness 
of each child’s individual capacities, 
limitations, and personality traits. 

See also ABILITIES; AVERAGE CHILD; 
NORMAL CHILD; PRENATAL INFLU- 
ENCE: MYTHS AND MISUNDERSTAND- 
mas and articles DNA: How Heredity 
Works, page 452; How Children Grow, 
page 429; Infancy: Off to a Good Start, 
page 282; What Children Inherit, fol- 
lowing; What the New Psychology Can 
Mean to Parents, page 175. 


WHAT CHILDREN INHERIT 


A“ PARENTS wonder what kinds of 
babies they will have, what kinds 
of boys and girls their babies will grow 
into. Parents also feel the eyes of the 
world watching them and their chil- 
dren. They naturally resent being 
blamed for everything about their chil- 
dren that other people do not approve. 
Yet how can they account for the way 
their children turn out? 

We recognize that each child inherits 
something from his ancestors, and also 
that everyone is influenced or altered 
by what happens to him as time goes 
on, by his education, experience of all 
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kinds, good fortune and bad, disease 
and injury. Accordingly we ask whether 
the inheritance or the environment is 
more potent or important. Or we ask 
what kinds of qualities are determined 
by environment and what kinds by 
heredity. 

These are serious questions. The an- 
swers may help us to avoid reproaching 
ourselves for what our children have 
inherited from us. The answers may 
also help us to understand how we can 
best use our resources for the welfare 
of our children. At the same time, they 
must help us to recognize that much 
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of what happens to our boys and girls 
is entirely beyond our control. 


LIKE BEGETS LIKE 


Each newborn child resembles in 
some respects both parents; he com- 
bines maternal features and paternal 
features. But he also differs from both 
parents, for he has traits that neither 
parent shows. That is, each child is 
something quite new, a unique com- 
bination of characteristics. 

We know that many an extraordin- 
ary and desirable quality of a parent 
may not repeat itself in the next genera- 
tion. It is equally true that many defects 
and shortcomings are not repeated. 
Two normal parents sometimes have a 
deaf child; and two deaf parents some- 
times have a child with sound hearing. 
Likewise, two brilliant parents may 
sometimes have a dull child, and two 
mediocre parents may sometimes pro- 
duce a genius. But what the inheritance 
of a particular child may be is some- 
thing over which parents have little 
control. 

People have known for centuries that 
certain physical features or character- 
istics “run in families.” In some families 
most of the individuals are shorter than 
the general run of the population; in 
other families most are taller. In some 
families or even whole communities all 
the individuals are light-haired; in 
others most have curly hair. It is also 
true, however, that tall parents some- 
times have one or more than one rather 
short child, that dark-eyed parents 
sometimes have one or more than one 
light-eyed child. In other words, the 
“general rule” includes many excep- 
tions. 

More significant in our lives, how- 
ever, are those mental and emotional 
traits that we prize as distinctly human. 
We are interested in intelligence, sen- 
sitivity, ability to understand others, to 
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sympathize, to communicate. We rec- 
ognize temperament or disposition; we 
admire eagerness to grasp the surround- 
ing world, capacity to invent or to 
create new combinations of experience. 
We vaguely think of these as belonging 
to the individual’s soul. Such qualities 
and capacities are complex functions 
of the living body and are not inherited 
simply or directly, as are some of the 
physical traits like the curliness of the 
hair. 

Familiar physical examples illustrate 
most simply some important facts about 
inheritance: 


Where both parents are light-eyed, 
practically all the children will be 
light-eyed. 

Where both parents are dark-eyed, 
most of the children will be dark- 
eyed. 

Where one parent is light- and the other 
dark-eyed, most of the children will 
be dark-eyed, but the chances of 
having light-eyed children will be 
somewhat greater than when both 
parents are dark-eyed. 


Where both parents are light-haired, 
the children are practically certain 
to be light-haired. 

Where both parents are dark-haired, 
most of the children will be dark- 
haired. 

Where one parent is light-haired and 
the other dark-haired, most of the 
children will be dark-haired, but the 
chances of having light-haired chil- 
dren will be somewhat greater than 
when both parents are dark-haired. 


Where both parents have straight hair, 
the children are practically certain 
to have straight hair. 

Where both parents have curly hair, 
most of the children will have curly 
hair. 

Where one parent has straight hair and 
the other curly hair, there are likely 
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to be more curly-haired children 
than straight-haired children. 


We see that in some cases two par- 
ents who are alike in a particular trait 
bear children who all have the same 
trait—for example, light eyes, blond 
hair, straight hair. In other cases, how- 
ever, there are exceptions. For ex- 
ample, two dark-haired parents may 
have only dark-haired children; but 
another dark-haired couple may have 
some light-haired and some dark-haired 
children. In a third family each child 
may have hair of still a different shade. 

We also see that in some cases where 
two parents differ in a particular trait 
such as eye color, all their children may 
have dark eyes. But other couples who 
seem to “differ” in the same way may 
have children with both types. The 
seeming lack of consistency depends 
upon the ancestry of the two parents— 
that is, on the particular features of 
their parents and grandparents and 
probably earlier ancestors. 

Since most families in this country 
have mixed ancestries, it is usually im- 
possible to predict what traits children 
are likely to have. More facts would 
be needed about two or three earlier 
generations—and more complete in- 
formation about cousins and uncles and 
aunts than we can usually obtain. 


UNRAVELING THE TANGLE 


It was impossible to explain the clear 
and unmistakable resemblances be- 
tween children and parents until scien- 
tists tried to explain also the many in- 
consistencies. Some clues to the tangle 
appeared when investigators started to 
follow a particular pair of contrasting 
characteristics through several genera- 
tions. Thus, when a person from a stock 
of dark-haired families marries a blond 
with no dark-haired ancestors, all their 
children will have dark hair (with rare 
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exceptions). Such dark-haired children 
are said to be “hybrid” for dark hair 
because their parentage is mixed for 
hair shade. Thus they differ from dark- 
haired children born of “pure” dark- 
haired parental stock. The difference 
between a “pure” dark-haired and a 
“hybrid” or mixed dark-haired does not 
show up in the appearance of these 
children; it will show up, however, in 
their children. 


DOMINANT AND RECESSIVE 


Some inherited traits assert them- 
selves much more strongly than do 
other traits; and often, when two differ- 
ent kinds of traits appear in parents, 
one of the traits will “dominate” the 
other and appear in the children: as, 
for instance, dark hair versus light hair. 
Dark hair might then be called the 
dominant trait. Again, two parents with 
dark hair may each have had a parent 
or ancestor with light hair, and the 
light-hair-producing characteristic may 
have been passed on to and been “hid- 
den” within each of the parents. Such 
a hidden inherited tendency would be 
called recessive. Every one of us car- 
ties a considerable number of hidden 
recessive traits (or the hereditary fac- 
tors for producing them). When two 
parents with a dominant trait—which 
shows itself on the surface—are carry- 
ing the same hidden recessive trait, a 
child of theirs may receive this trait 
from each parent, and may then de- 
velop with the recessive trait or condi- 
tion. Ordinarily if two parents with a 
dominant trait also carry a correspond- 
ing recessive trait, in each child they 
have there is a one-in-four chance that 
the recessive trait will make its appear- 
ance. 

Many pairs of contrasting dominant- 
recessive characters have been identi- 
fied in human beings. Some examples in 
features are the following: 
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Inherited trait Dominant Recessive 

Eye color Black Blue 

Hair color Black Blonde 

Hair form Curly Straight 

Lips Thick Thin 

Cheek Dimpled Smooth 

Ear lobes Free from face Affixed 

Nose shape Prominent, Moderate, 
(general) convex straight 


It should be emphasized that “domi- 
nance” and “recessiveness” are not al- 
ways simple, clear-cut distinctions in 
inheritance. There may be degrees of 
dominance and recessiveness with re- 
spect to many traits (or the hereditary 
factors producing them). Some traits 
(or factors) may be dominant—or 
partly dominant—only under certain 
conditions; and equally, some traits (or 
factors) may generally be recessive, or 
partly recessive, but may assert them- 
selves quite strongly under given con- 
ditions, 


EXPLAINING HEREDITY 


The parts and organs of the body are 
made up of billions of “cells”—tiny ag- 
gregates of living matter which are 
present in many different forms with 
different workings and functions. There 
are skin cells, muscle cells, bone cells, 
nerve cells, blood cells, gland cells, and 
so on. All of these cells arose from the 
fertilized egg which started the new in- 
dividual on his way at conception. 

The remarkable properties which 
enabled all the billions of cells to de- 
velop, and to specialize and function in 
different ways, can be traced to certain 
tiny bodies called “chromosomes,” 
which were present in the vital center, 
or “nucleus,” of the fertilized egg. The 
chromosomes, in short, are the carriers 
of the determinants of heredity. 

Every species of living things has its 
characteristic kind ‘and number of 
chromosomes. Humans have forty-six 
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chromosomes which come in twenty- 
three matched pairs. A single set of 
twenty-three chromosomes is contri- 
buted to a child at conception by each 
parent. In other words, each parent 
gives the child only half of his or her 
chromosomes—one of every pair. Into 
every egg produced by the mother go 
half of her chromosomes—twenty- 
three—dealt out at random; and into 
every sperm produced by the father go 
half of his chromosomes—twenty- 
three—equally dealt out at random. 
Thus, the child is started out with the 
required quota of forty-six chromo- 
somes; and because the assortment re- 
ceived by one child may be very differ- 
ent from the assortment received by an- 
other child, children in a family may 
often differ greatly in their hereditary 
characteristics, 

Among the immediate functions of 
the chromosomes, when a child is con- 
ceived, is that of determining sex. This 
function is carried out by the sex 
chromosomes, which are of two kinds: 
one, large, is called the “X.” The other, 
much smaller, is called the “Y.” A 
woman carries a pair of X chromo- 
somes, a man carries a single X, to- 
gether with a Y. Since a mother has 
Xs, each.child will receive an X from 
her. But the father can give a child 
either his X or his Y, and this is what 
will determine the baby’s sex. For if 
the child receives the father’s X, that, 
coupled with the X from the mother, 
will produce an “XX” combination— 
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a girl. But if the child receives the 
father’s Y, the result will be an XY 
combination—a boy. 


THE GENES 


The chromosomes themselves are 
only strings, or chains, of the actual 
units which determine hereditary traits. 
These units are called the genes. For 
the production of every human trait 
and every aspect of human develop- 
ment a special gene, or group of genes, 
is delegated to carry out the instruc- 
tions in the chemical “blueprint” by 
which it is guided. 

How do the genes work? Briefly (for 
the subject is too technical to deal with 
here in detail), every gene is an ultra- 
microscopic segment of a complex 
chemical substance called Deoxyribo- 
Nucleic Acid, or DNA for short. In 
every animal, every plant, DNA is the 
substance of life. How the elements of 
DNA are arranged in the genes— 
which can be in countless ways (just as 
the same alphabet can spell out count- 
less words )—determines, first, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of every spe- 
cies, and second, within each species, 
the variations and differences among 
individuals. (See article DNA: How 
Heredity Works, page 452.) 

For the production of most traits, 
and most of the broad details of the 
body and its organs, many genes may 
work together. But sometimes, as with 
a team of human workers, a single gene 
may make an important decision on its 
own. And the result may be an unusual 
trait in an individual; or, unfortunately 
on occasions, if a gene deviates sharply 
from its proper function, some serious 
hereditary defect. 

Because of the innumerable grada- 
tions and variations in the way genes 
of every kind work, it is obviously pos- 
sible for great variations or differences 
to appear among children of the same 
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family. Also, because the new combina- 
tions of genes a child receives from the 
two parents may be very different from 
the combination of genes carried by 
either parent, the child may sometimes 
seem to look or be quite unlike either 
the father or the mother in various 
traits. However, as children grow, it is 
increasingly likely that resemblances to 
given parental traits will appear. 

Not to be overlooked is that what- 
ever the hereditary tendencies in an in- 
dividual may be, or whatever the course 
charted by the genes and their “blue- 
prints” at conception, the end results 
may be greatly influenced by environ- 
mental factors at every step of the way. 
Starting before birth, all the conditions 
the baby encounters within the mother 
—the nutrition it receives, the degree 
in which it is exposed to infections or 
hazards—have an important bearing 
on how well the genes can work. The 
great variations in the rates of spon- 
taneous abortion, of stillbirths, and of 
congenital abnormalities among differ- 
ent groups of the population suggest 
how extensive the adverse possibilities 
may be on the road to birth. 

When it enters the world, therefore, 
the child may have characteristics or 
defects which may or may not be due 
to heredity. True, the term “congenital” 
(meaning “present at birth”) fre- 
quently does apply to directly inherited 
conditions. But a large proportion of 
the congenital abnormalities are pro- 
duced by environmental upsets or defi- 
ciencies during prenatal life. There also 
are conditions which are sometimes 
caused by heredity, and sometimes by 
environment, and other conditions 
which result from an interoperation of 
hereditary tendencies with adverse en- 
vironmental influences. 

As examples of directly inherited 
congenital abnormalities, one may list 
albinism, and various types of hand 
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and foot abnormalities. Among purely 
environmental conditions are congeni- 
tal syphilis, blindness in a baby due to 
venereal infection during birth, and ab- 
normalities due to certain drugs taken 
by the mother. Another environment- 
ally-caused condition is endemic cre- 
tinism—a mental defect coupled with 
dwarfism—which may blight a baby 
because of thyroid deficiency during 
prenatal development, usually traceable 
to goiter in the mother or lack of ade- 
quate iodine in her diet or to both. (In 
regions where both goiter and cretinism 
had been prevalent, iodine supplements 
in the diet have greatly reduced the in- 
cidence of the two conditions. ) 

As to the interrelated effects of here- 
dity and environment, well-known ex- 
amples are incompatibilities between 

`à the child’s and the mother’s inherited 

\ blood groups (the “Rh” and the “A- 
/B-O” systems), and the threats to the 
child posed by the resulting invasion 
of hostile blood substances. In another 
category may be various hereditary pre- 
dispositions in a child to defects which 
will develop only during certain ad- 
verse prenatal situations. 

Following the child’s birth the con- 
fusion between what is hereditary and 
what is environmental may continue. 
A notable example was provided by 
the nutritional disease, rickets, which 
formerly was quite prevalent among 
children in certain areas or among par- 
ticular parts of the population. This 
disease was so often associated with 
poverty and poor living conditions that 
it was easy to think of it as “running” 
in certain families because of defective 
heredity. In the same way, tuberculosis 
was long thought to be an hereditary 
condition because it so often “ran in 
families.” With the discovery that the 
disease was caused by germs (bacilli) 
which bred in inferior environments, it 
became clear that the bad environment 
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of given families, rather than similar 
defective heredity, was causing the dis- 
ease to appear generation after genera- 
tion, again and again. 

What has been said about distiguish- 
ing between the effects of heredity and 
environment applies not only to physi- 
cal traits, or to defects, but to all other 
aspects of a child’s development and 
make-up: his intelligence and capaci- 
ties, his behavior, his character and 
personality. In these aspects especially 
—and despite the fact that they are 
much more complex than physical 
traits—there is a common tendency to 
confuse what may be due to inherited 
factors or predispositions, and what to 
the effects of a child’s environment and 


conditioning. Only by careful study of ° 


the facts in each case, and consulting 
with experts where necessary, should 
one attempt to draw any conclusions 
about why a given child is what he is. 

The general facts about eggs and 
sperms, about conception, and about 
the way a new individual develops to 
birth are the same for all human beings. 
In these facts are the sources not only 
of our common humanity, but of our 
individual differences. They explain 
the constant recombination of traits 
and qualities that make each indivivi- 
dual into a singular person—except, 
up to a point, one who has an “identi- 
cal” twin, and whose close similarity 
arises from the fact that he is derived 
from the same egg and the same sperm. 

Each newborn child is a fresh be- 
ginning. Precisely what it will turn out 
to be no parents can foretell—or con- 
trol—in advance. Often there are dis- 
appointments, for most prospective 
parents allow themselves to dream up 
attractive pictures of the child they 
want to have—perhaps a curly-headed, 
doll-like girl, or a sturdy, bright, ener- 
getic boy. Even when they do not set 
their hearts on anything very special, 
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parents may tend to make comparisons. 
They compare their own children with 
one another, or with those of their 
neighbors. Sometimes this may be 
highly gratifying, but it has its dangers; 
for we have to live with our children 
and they in turn will have to live with 
their contemporaries. In any case, we 
must learn to do our comparing with- 
out prejudice, without envy, and with- 
out malice, if we thoroughly realize 
that because of the very nature of the 
many shufflings of heredity, and the 
many variable effects of environment, 
each child when he finally arrives must 
be different from all the others. 

Parents can learn to accept a child 
wholeheartedly, and to respect him for 
what he is and for what he may become. 
Barring serious deficiencies, we may 
expect every normal child to become 
a worthy, self-respecting and friendly 
member of the community. Whatever 
special talents a child may have will 
show themselves in good time if he is 
given ample opportunity and the free- 
dom to explore and adventure and ex- 
periment with a great variety of ma- 
terials and objects and activities—and 
with other children and people. 


MAKING THE MOST OF 
A CHILD’S POSSIBILITIES 


Parents naturally want to “make the 
most” of their child’s inherited capaci- 
ties and potentialities. Strictly speak- 
ing, however, that is never possible. 
For in addition to many limitations 
with which each child is born is the 
solemn fact that his positive capacities 
include many that are incompatible 
with each other or even antagonistic. 
Moreover, life is too short for even a 
rare genius to master the half dozen 
arts of which he is capable. So far as 
we know, any baby born almost any- 
where would be equally capable of 
learning any language or a few lan- 
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guages, but not all. A Turkish baby 
could become a typical American. At , 
every step, at every decision, some of 
the child’s possibilities are necessarily 
neglected or given up. Most of the fas- 
cinating dreams that the parents—and 
the child himself—can draw out of 
fancy will have to be abandoned. No- 
body can bring out everything in his 
inheritance any more than he can have 
everything in his environment. 

We cannot hope to make way for all 
of a child’s talents. It is unrealistic to 
assume that a particular child can find 
his fulfillment in only one predestined 
career or pattern of living. We live 
with many others, all seeking to fulfill 
themselves; and nobody can stride 
through that crowd in a straight line. 
Yet we can hope to help a child toward 
the richest combination of his capaci- 
ties that time and place permit. 

Some choices will be forced upon 
our children (as they are upon parents) 
in spite of anything we can do. We are 
pushed around not only by “the acts 
of God,” such as storms and drought 
and pestilence and earthquakes, but 
also by the doings of men whom we 
do not and cannot understand. Wars 
come upon us, and traffic accidents; 
bridges collapse and mines cave in, 
homes burn and mills blow up. But 
with all the destruction and calamities, 
life goes on. All we have a right to ex- 
pect is that our children will come to 
make the most of each day and make 
each day add to their growth. 


BEING FAIR TO CHILDREN 


Most parents have quite definite 
ideas as to the kind of children they 
would like to have. Beyond the usual 
fifty-fifty chance of getting either a girl 
or a boy, however, the more details 
we specify, the more likely are we to 
be disappointed. Yet if we resolve to 
accept each child wholeheartedly. and 
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deal fairly with him, we find it difficult 
. to know just what is fair; but it cannot 
be treating all exactly alike. 

Our political and social ideas about 
“equality” recognize that individuals 
do differ. If we were indeed as much 
alike as two new dimes that are quite 
interchangeable, the question of equa- 
tity of rights or of treatment would 
never arise. Each individual has to be 
recognized as a distinct person and 
treated for what he is. If we mean equal 
rights for all to make the most of their 
native interests and capacities, we must 
keep the roads to our social heritage 
equally open to all, without fear that 
all will crowd the same road. Each 
child is different. 

Educators are already forsaking the 
traditional notion that an equal chance 
to get “good education” means that 
all older boys and girls should follow 
the same course of study, that all 
teachers should operate in exactly the 
same way, that all children should 
memorize the same correct answers to 
the same important questions. All 
children must have some education in 
common—the language through which 
they have to communicate with one 
another, reading, writing, figuring, 
measuring, how money works, how 
government works, how we carry on 
daily affairs that involve other people. 
These “common” needs include a great 
deal more than our elementary schools 
attempted in the past. But beyond a 
certain point each child needs a great 
deal of schooling that is tailored for his 
particular capacities, interests, temper- 
ament—and limitations or handicaps. 

No “subject” of the higher schools 
and colleges is equally useful or valua- 
ble to everybody. Nor is this merely a 
question of being “bright enough” to 
do the prescribed work. Certain studies 
or experiences are valuable in connec- 
tion with some special occupation or 
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career. The same “subjects” or activi- 
ties are for other individuals highly 
satisfactory leisure pursuits or hobbies 
—just fun, even if they do entail hard 
work, like gardening or mountain 
climbing. For some people foreign lan- 
guages are parts of general interest; 
for some they are necessary profes- 
sional equipment. 

Each one knows in his own heart 
that he is different from the ordinary 
run of mortals. He sometimes discovers 
that every one of those others is also 
different, each in his own way. Our 
knowledge of heredity gives us a scien- 
tific, mathematical assurance that these 
differences are inevitable. It shows why, 
from the nature of things, each indivi- 
dual must be unique. What we know 
about heredity tells us also that the 
human individual can find his fulfill- 
ment only in freedom and only among 
others. The science of the genes has 
implications for every aspect of human 
life and particularly for a civilization 
that cherishes its men, women, and 
children. 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS See 
POLIO. 


INFECTIONS An infection is the 
invasion of the body by disease-causing 
germs or organisms. An infectious dis- 
ease is a condition that is communi- 
cated from one person to another. (See 
COMMON COMMUNICABLE DISEASES OF 
CHILDHOOD.) An infection restricted to 
one fairly sharply defined area of the 
body, such as a finger or tooth, is called 
a local infection, as distinct from a 
general infection, which involves more 
or less the entire body. 

Infection can be spread in a number 
of ways: 


1. By droplets (small particles of 
moisture containing germs) which are 
coughed or sneezed into the air; 
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2. By drinking germ-contaminated 
water or eating contaminated food; 

3. By direct touch or physical con- 
tact. Germs can invade the body 
through any of the orifices, such as the 
eyes, nose, mouth, or through cuts, 
wounds, and scratches. 

In all infectious diseases, there is 
some micro-organism produced in the 
body of the diseased person that is 
capable of reproducing itself in larger 
quantities when passed on to another 
person. The organisms which cause in- 
fection are practically all so small that 
they are invisible without a microscope, 
the few exceptions being largely para- 
sites such as PINWORM. The smallest 
organisms, the viruses, are visible only 
with the most powerful microscopes. 

It often helps a child to accept the 
doctor’s orders when he is given an 
understanding of how infection occurs 
and how the body fights the infection. 
The information given below is de- 
signed to give the background informa- 
tion necessary for this understanding. 

When an organ, tissue, or area of 
the body is invaded by an infecting 
organism, the body responds immedi- 
ately to protect itself. The kind of pro- 
tection depends upon the type of infec- 
tion and its severity. For example, a 
boil is a localized bacterial infection of 
a group of skin cells. The body walls 
off the damaged area, so that the in- 
vading bacteria are prevented from 
entering the blood cells, and the infec- 
tion remains bottled-up, so to speak. 
When the infection is general, unless 
the bacteria or viruses which cause it 
are checked or destroyed by drugs, the 
whole body is involved. Fever, weak- 
ness, digestive disturbances, and the 
other symptoms associated with a par- 
ticular disease are all indicative of a 
general response by the entire body. 

The body’s first defense is to prevent 
the entrance of the harmful organism. 
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This is accomplished by the skin, mu- 
cuous membrane, and the various de- 
vices which protect the apertures of 
the body. When these defenses are 
breached, the body immediately coun- 
terattacks the invading force. The white 
cells in the blood rapidly increase in 
number and attempt to envelop and 
destroy, actually consume, individual 
bacteria. A local infection, in a finger, 
toe or a tooth, for example, is isolated 
as much as possible, by a temporary 
protective encirclement. Blood plasma 
bunches up bacteria for easier dis- 
posal, and antibodies, special substan- 
ces which combat specific micro-organ- 
isms, are formed in the blood. The 
toxins, or poisons, produced by the 
bacteria, stimulate the body to develop 
antitoxins to counteract them. 

One of the chief reasons for the doc- 
tor’s prescription of complete bed rest 
during an acute general infection is to 
provide the body’s energies entire free- 
dom for these defensive activities. If its 
energies continue to be drawn upon for 
other purposes during serious illness, 
the body may be so weakened that it 
will be unable to cope with the invad- 
ing organisms promptly and new, sepa- 
rate infections may occur. In some 
cases, infection may leave the body so 
depleted that an entirely different micro- 
organism may attack in another area be- 
fore the first is overcome. This creates a 
condition called a secondary infection. 

In vaccination, weakened or dead 
forms of micro-organisms are injected 
into the body in such a way as to cause 
the formation of antibodies which ren- 
der the child safe against attack by in- 
fection. By inoculation, a child can be 
given antitoxins to protect him against 
the invading organisms. 

See also ABSCESS; ANTIBODIES; 
GERMS; IMMUNITY AND SUSCEPTIBIL- 
ITY; IMMUNIZATION; INFLAMMATION; 
VIRUS. 
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INFECTIOUS MONONUCLEO- 
SIS See MONONUCLEOSIS, INFEC- 
TIOUS. * 


INFERIORITY COMPLEX At 
one time “inferiority complex” was a 
popular and much-misused term to de- 
scribe the feelings of a person who 
doubts himself, who feels less capable 
and less worth-while than others. It is 
now rarely used by psychiatrists and 
psychologists because it is almost 
meaningless. It merely states that the 
individual has no confidence in himself 
and includes no understanding of the 
many possible causes of such feelings. 

Inferiority feelings often stem from 
a basic sense of being unloved and, 
therefore, unlovable. Children have a 
great need to feel that they are ac- 
cepted for themselves, with no strings 
attached. When for some reason a child 
believes that he can gain love only 
through his accomplishments or beauty 
or good behavior, he begins to doubt 
his own real worthiness, Any failure 
on his part may then confirm his low 
self-esteem and increase his doubts of 
himself. 

Each new stage of growth brings 
with it many challenges. Naturally 
there are times when all children, like 
all adults, doubt their Capacities, are 
uncertain about themselves. This is a 
normal part of growth. It is particularly 
likely to occur at times of trying new 
experiences, such as going to school 
for the first time, beginning to take 

_ Part in sports activities, attending the 
first dances and parties of adolescence. 
Individuals who feel loved and es- 
teemed and who at the same time can 
accept themselves with their particular 
limitations, overcome these periods of 
self-doubt. It is those who are generally 
unable to use their capacities effec- 
tively or who almost constantly feel in- 
ferior who may be in need of special 
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help. For such children, the skilled help 
of a child guidance counselor may well 
be indicated. 

See also MENTAL HEALTH; SELF- 
CONFIDENCE and articles What the 
New Psychology Can Mean to Parents, 
page 175; What We Know about the 
Development of Healthy Personalities 
in Children, page 25. 


INFLAMMATION Characterized 
by swelling, redness, heat, and usually 
pain, inflammation is the reaction of 
body tissue to injury of any kind. The 
condition is caused by the body in its 
attempt to rid itself of bacteria, poi- 
sons or other foreign substances. The 
reddish color and heat are produced by 
the expansion of blood vessels which 
enables the free flow of white corpus- 
cles into the injured area, their function 
being to kill the invading bacteria. If 
the white blood corpuscles are unable 
to destroy the bacteria, they themselves 
are destroyed, and the result is an ab- 
scess. Pus is actually an accumulation 
of the white corpuscles and the invad- 
ing bacteria. Pain during the inflamma- 
tion is caused by the expanded blood 
vessels pressing on the sensory nerves. 

See also ABSCESS; BURNS; CUTS, 
SCRAPES, SCRATCHES; EYE, FOREIGN 
OBJECTS IN; INFECTIONS. 


INFLUENZA Most communities 
experience at least one outbreak of in- 
fluenza during a winter season. For- 
tunately, this illness is not so severe or 
widespread as in the epidemics of the 
past, though it can still be serious. 

It’s sometimes hard even for doctors 
to tell the difference between the be- 
ginnings of influenza and a heavy cold. 
Both diseases are highly contagious, 
both are caused by viruses and usually 
are accompanied by the same symp- 
toms: fever, chills, sweats, runny nose, 
headache, pains in the back, arms, 
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and legs. Many people describe their ` 


illness as “flu” or “grippe” when what 
they actually have is a heavy cold. 

In the past influenza was frequently 
followed closely by pneumonia. Today 
pneumonia is usually prevented by the 
use of antibiotics, or its severity is re- 
duced if it does occur. It is important 
that the doctor be consulted if a pa- 
tient with influenza has fever that lasts 
more than a day or two. Persistent 
fever can mean complications. 

Science has not yet produced a sure 
vaccine for long-term immunization 
against influenza. A vaccine that pro- 
vides some short-term protection 
against certain strains of influenza 
virus is available, but is usually recom- 
mended only for children with certain 
chronic diseases, pregnant women, and 
persons over 45. During an outbreak 
careful preventive measures are ‘the 
best weapons against this disease. First 
of all, particular attention should be 
given to routine measures for maintain- 
ing good general health: a balanced 
diet, plenty of sleep, warm clothing. A 
reasonably healthy person can fight 
off a virus with little or no ill effect. 

During an epidemic is the time to 
keep youngsters home from school if 
they have the slightest cough or sniffle, 
to keep them out of crowds, and to re- 
mind them to turn away from people’s 
sneezes and coughs when they cannot 
avoid being in a crowd. Children who 
have learned to cover their own coughs 
and sneezes with handkerchiefs or tis- 
sues have an easier time remembering 
this. 

Fortunately, the infectious stage of 
influenza usually runs a swift course, 
but a child needs to stay in bed most 
of the time for several days following 
the last day of fever. (He may be hap- 
pier, of course—and get more rest— 
lying in the living room on a make- 
shift bed or on a couch part of the 
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time.) Avoiding fatigue at this time 
helps to avert the general “run-down” 
feeling, both physical and emotional, 
that so often follows. To be safe, per- 
mit no outside visitors until the patient 
is up and about. 

See also AMUSING THE SICK CHILD; 
COMMON COLD; MODERN DRUGS; NURS- 
ING THE SICK CHILD; TEMPERATURE; 
virus and article Modern Health Re- 
sources, page 482. 


INHALATOR See STEAM INHAL- 
ATION. 


INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED 
CHARACTERISTICS See BIRTH DE- 
FECTS; PRENATAL INFLUENCE: MYTHS 
AND MISUNDERSTANDINGS and articles 
DNA: How Heredity Works, page 452; 
What Children Inherit, page 519. 


INHERITANCE OF DISEASES 
AND DEFECTS With a few excep- 
tions, given inherited conditions occur 
infrequently and need not be of con- 
cern to most parents. Collectively, how- 
ever, all inherited diseases and defects 
make up a considerable medical prob- 
Jem and are of concern to society as a 
whole. Everyone can take encourage- 
ment from the fact that medical sci- 
ence has been making great progress 
in recent years in understanding and in 
learning to deal effectively with genetic 
disorders. 

The ultimate units that make up an 
individual’s inheritance are called 
genes. The genes have much to do 
with determining one’s physical charac- 
teristics and also one’s body function- 
ing. But sometimes genes do not do 
their jobs properly and, therefore, can 
be responsible for physical defects or 
functional abnormalities. A gene that 
causes trouble in this way may be 
spoken of as a “bad” gene. 

As with genes for normal traits, 
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there are three broad types of bad 
genes. One kind, a sex-linked gene, 
produces its effects preponderantly in 
males. A well-known example is he- 
mophilia. Another gene type is the 
“dominant,” or strong gene. A single 
dominant gene can be passed on by 
one parent, with often a fifty-fifty risk 
to each child that the defect for which 
it is responsible will appear. 

Of greater concern to medical sci- 
ence are diseases which result from the 
presence of “recessive” genes. A reces- 
sive gene is relatively weak, and an 
individual who carries a single bad 
gene of this kind usually appears quite 
normal. The problem arises when both 
parents happen to be carriers of the 
same matching bad gene, because a 
pair of such genes causes trouble. With 
each child the couple has, there is a 
one-in-four chance that the two genes 
will come together and be passed on 
to the child, causing it to have the dis- 
ease in severe form. More often than 
not, neither parent has any way of 
knowing that he or she is a carrier of 
a recessive bad gene until at least one 
child is born to them with the dis- 
ease. Thus conditions which are in- 
herited in this way show up unexpect- 
edly. 

An important and sizable category 
of functional diseases—and one in 
which considerable research progress is 
being made—is that which includes 
the “inborn errors of metabolism.” 
This phrase refers to disorders in which 
a defective gene leads to a fault in 
body chemistry. Often the gene defect 
results in the absence of an enzyme 
needed to carry out a key step in a 
series of chemical chain reactions, Or 
the enzyme is there, but in abnormal 
form, so that it can’t do its job prop- 
erly. A variety of consequences is 
possible. Frequently the body is un- 
able to handle certain food substances, 
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Sometimes chemicals pile up in excess 
amounts and indirectly do damage 
somewhere in the body. Sometimes 
because certain substances needed by 
the body can’t be broken down chemi- 
cally into usable form, a critical met- 
abolic deficiency results, 

Diabetes, muscular dystrophy, cystic 
fibrosis, and gout are a few familiar 
diseases which are believed to be due 
to this kind of body chemistry mal- 
function. A good many other condi- 
tions, obscure to most people and rela- 
tively rare, have been found recently 
to belong in the category of metabolic 
errors. A number of them are responsi- 
ble for mental retardation along with 
other symptoms. Happily, scientists 
have begun in some cases to devise 
dietary and other control measures and 
to develop tests for detecting carriers. 
The hope and expectation is that such 
successes, with a few of these diseases 
will soon be extended to many. 

Another way in which congenital de- 
fects can show up in a family is as a 
result of some abnormality developing 
in the chromosomes—the bundles of 
hereditary material in cells which carry 
the genes. Sometimes when eggs or 
sperm are being formed, the chromo- 
somes accidentally divide up in the 
wrong way. In consequence, the fer- 
tilized egg from which a baby develops 
may have too many chromosomes, or 
too few, or a broken chromosome, or 
even a piece of one chromosome 
tacked onto another. No one knows 
yet what causes such chromosome ac- 
cidents to occur. When it happens, it 
alters not just one or two genes, but a 
great many, and may result in rather 
widespread abnormalities in the child. 
The best known example is mongolism, 
in which the baby’s cells have an extra 
chromosome—47 instead of the nor- 
mal 46—and the baby has a variety of 
both physical and mental deficienciés. 
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Injections — The injection is an indispensable part 
of a program of immunization through which children 
today are protected against once common and fre- 
quently fatal diseases, and children may need them 


It is possible for a parent to appear 
quite normal but nevertheless be a car- 
rier of a chromosome defect which may 
be passed on to a child and cause 
trouble. In fact, a rare form of mon- 
golism is inherited in this way. But 
most of the abnormal conditions that 
are associated with defective chromo- 
somes seem to stem from the kind of 
cell-formation “accident” described 
above. Scientists are beginning to sus- 
pect that such accidents may occur not 
simply as a matter of chance but 
rather as a result of specific influences 
in the environment acting on the he- 
reditary material of life. This offers 
hope that potentially harmful factors 
can someday be identified and dealt 
with so that an important cause of 
human abnormalities can be elimi- 
nated. 

Health services and information in 
this area are offered by a variety of 


Injections 


for other reasons. A warm, but matter-of-fact and 
truthful approach by the parent or doctor will help 
the child to take injections in his stride. Extreme or 
persistent reactions need prompt medical attention. 


agencies, particularly The National 
Foundation-March of Dimes.* This 
organization, representing each county 
in the United States, sponsors a na- 
tional network of birth defects centers 
and clinics where children can be re- 
ferred for diagnosis and treatment by 
teams of medical specialists. Parents 
seeking guidance to all sources of 
assistance should inquire first of the 
chapter in their own community. 

See also BIRTH DEFECTS; HEREDITY 
COUNSELING; NORMAL CHILD; PRE- 
NATAL INFLUENCE: MYTHS AND MIS- 
UNDERSTANDINGS and articles DNA: 
How Heredity Works, page 452; Mod- 
ern Health Resources, page 482; What 
Children Inherit, page 519. 


INJECTIONS Doctors today fre- 
quently use a hypodermic needle for 


* The National Foundation-March of Dimes, 
800 Second Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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introducing serums or medication di- 
rectly into the body tissues. Most chil- 
dren receive injections from the age of 
about two months on, in the course of 
the basic program for immunization. 
Occasionally, for certain illnesses, they 
may need other injections when medi- 
cine taken by mouth is ineffective—or 
refused. 

Most babies cry over the momentary 
pain of an injection. But the attitudes 
of parent, doctor, and nurse sometimes 
determine whether the crying lasts for 
a moment or for an hour and whether 
the child will be afraid of later visits to 
the doctor, A doctor who has warmth 
and feeling for children, in addition to 
his medical skill, does not coldly “jab” 
the youngster, nor does he dawdle over 
the injection. His attitude is matter-of- 
fact and calm, though sympathetic. To 
the child who asks, “Will it hurt?” he 
replies, “Only a bit—and only for a 
minute.” The mother or father with 
the same attitude may, in many cases, 
actually lessen the pain—for tension 
increases pain, and children are quick 
to feel anxiety and tension in adults. 
For this reason some doctors prefer to 
have a nurse hold the young child, but 
a parent who can remain at ease is 
certainly more comforting. 

Injections may be followed within a 
few hours by various types of reac- 
tions. The child may be fretful or 
drowsy, in need of extra sleep or com- 
forting, Some children even run a fever. 
If such reactions seem extreme or per- 
sistent, the doctor should be consulted. 

Injections prevent many illnesses 
and hasten the cure of many others. 
Parents’ awareness of this carries over 
to the children and helps them to ac- 
cept the discomfort involved. 

See also DOCTOR; IMMUNIZATION; 
TENSION and articles How to Handle 
Children’s Fears, page 82; Modern 
Health Resources, page 482. 
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INJURIES See ACCIDENT PREVEN- 
TION; BLEEDING, MAJOR; BRUISES; 
CUTS, SCRAPES, SCRATCHES; FIRST AID; 
FRACTURES. 


INOCULATIONS See IMMUNIZA- 
TION; INJECTIONS. 


INSECT BITES 
SECT. 


See BITES, IN- 


INSECURITY See articles Emo- 
tional Security and Discipline, page 
202; How to Handle Children’s Fears, 
page 82; What the New Psychology 
Can Mean to Parents, page 175. 


INSOMNIA See SLEEP. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS The 
twentieth century has witnessed an in- 
creasing use of standardized tests to 
measure different abilities, potentiali- 
ties, and personality factors in a scien- 
tific way. The tests are used in many 
ways: by schools to guide students, 
plan curriculum, and study effective- 
ness of different methods of instruction; 
by business and industry in hiring, 
placing, and training employees; by 
psychologists, adoption agencies, men- 
tal hygiene clinics, and juvenile courts. 
For whatever purpose they are used, 
tests furnish an indication at the time 
they are given, but no tests can take 
into account the many variable factors 
that influence a child’s growth and per- 
sonality over a period of years. 

Of all the tests, those which score an 
1.Q.—intelligence quotient—are prob- 
ably best known. Consisting of a series 
of questions, tasks, puzzles, and prob- 
lems, they indicate the general level at 
which a child is performing and arrive 
at the quotient by dividing the mental 
age scored by the child by his actual 
age. Thus a child with a mental age of 
10 and actual age of 8 has an I.Q. of 
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Intelligence and Personality Tests — Tests are used 
in many fields and for many purposes. Intelligence 
quotient tests examine such factors as verbal facility, 
comprehension of space and number, reasoning abil- 
ity, aptitudes, and achievement. Frequently, results 


2, or 1.25, or 125 as it is usually ex- 
pressed. Besides a youngster’s basic 
capacity, this level is determined by 
other factors, such as what opportunity 
he has had to learn, and his social 
and emotional environment. Vocabu- 
lary, for example, can vary widely ac- 
cording to such elements as family 
background, geographical location, 
reading opportunity, etc. There is in- 
creasing evidence that these tests are 
geared to middle-class children and dis- 
criminate against the underprivileged 
in low-income families. Out of a tend- 
ency to emphasize an intangible “in- 
telligence” (sometimes to the point of 
unconsciously demanding more of a 
child than he is capable of), parents 


Intelligence Tests 
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give vocational guidance and help compare achieve- 
ment with capabilities. Although they serve as an in- 
dication and a guide, they cannot give the final 
statement of a child's potential. Results apply to his 
development only at the time the test is given. 


often overlook certain modifying in- 
formation about intelligence quotient: 

1. The intelligence quotient often 
varies within five points one way or the 
other in its reading. 

2. The I.Q. can fluctuate as a child 
grows, for it is influenced by such fac- 
tors as physical health (a deficiency in 
vision, for instance) and emotional ad- 
justment. 

3. Intelligence tests measure not just 
the extent of general ability but the 
following differences in kinds of pri- 
mary mental abilities: 

Verbal meaning or verbal compre- 
hension: understanding with ear or eye 
the meaning of words. 
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Personality Tests — These tests indicate qualities 
such as confidence, adaptability, and liking for peo- 
ple. Interpretive tests are often preferred to tests 
with direct questions, in which the subject may give 
answers which will put him in a good light. 


Space: the ability, for example, of a 
toddler to maneuver a toy wagon be- 


tween pieces of furniture, or of an - 


adult to imagine what an object looks 
like in two or three dimensions, 

Number: the simple arithmetic abil- 
ity, not concerned with problem-solv- 
ing, to add, subtract, divide, and mul- 
tiply. 

Word fluency: the capacity for writ- 
ing and talking—a measure of ease 
and speed. 

Reasoning: the ability to work out 
problems, make plans, foresee conse- 
quences, benefit from previous experi- 
ences; this is considered the most im- 
portant of the primary mental abilities. 

Memory: the ability to remember, 
whether it be a telephone number, 
poem, or something that happened sev- 
eral years ago. 

Perception: the ability to see the dif- 
ferences and similarities between ob- 
jects. 


Sometimes it is as important to know 
a child’s specific ability in one of these 
areas as to know his over-all intelli- 
gence quotient. For example, a young- 
ster who understands and uses words 
particularly well is likely to do well in 
writing, speech, journalism; one with 
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high space ability probably does bet- 
ter in geometry, shopwork, art, geogra- 
phy. Obviously such information can 
also be useful in vocational guidance. 
See also ACHIEVEMENT TESTS; AP- 
TITUDE TESTS; PERSONALITY TESTS; 
PRESCHOOL CHILD and article Voca- 
tional Guidance: Making the Most of 
Your Child's Abilities, page 1031. 


INTERFAITH CAMP See article 
What Camping Can Do for Your 
Child, page 642. 


INTER-RACIAL CAMP See ar- 
ticle What Camping Can Do for Your 
Child, page 642. 


INTERRUPTING All children in- 
terrupt a good deal and, naturally, 
they have to learn not to do so. It is 
not an easy thing to teach, however. 
Checking each interruption instantly 
and firmly may do the trick, but this is 
also likely to dampen a child’s enthusi- 
asm and take the fun out of what he 
was going to say. We want boys and 
girls to be considerate of others, to 
learn to respect the right to speak un- 
interruptedly; but we also want them 
to know that we care about their en- 
thusiasms and their problems. 

Parents have to be sensitive, there- 
fore, to know when an interruption 
can be overlooked, when it should be 
discussed after the child has had his 
say, and when it should be checked 
before the child has finished speaking. 
At the same time, it is important to 
look out for a tendency—very common 
in even the most considerate adults— 
to interrupt boys and girls. When a 
child is chattering about trivialities and 
a parent has something to say, the 
parent is scarcely aware of interrupt- 
ing, but to the youngster it is an inter- 
ruption. If parents want children to 
take to heart the rule against interrupt- 


Intestinal Disturbances 


ing, they should either wait or apolo- 
gize appropriately for the interruption. 

If parents are both firm with a child 
and considerate of his needs, if they 
look for gradually increasing self-con- 
trol as he grows older, and if they 
themselves set a pattern of not inter- 
rupting either adults or children, their 
youngster will gradually outgrow this 
natural but unacceptable behavior. 

See also MANNERS. 


INTESTINAL DISTURBANCES 
See COLDS; COLIC; DIARRHEA; PSYCHO- 
SOMATIC MEDICINE; STOMACH-ACHE. 


INTOLERANCE See PREJUDICE, 
HOW TO HANDLE and article Roots of 
Prejudice, page 400. 


INTROVERT See EXTROVERT 
AND INTROVERT. 


I.Q. See INTELLIGENCE TESTS. 


Itching 


IRRESPONSIBILITY See CARE- 
LESSNESS; RECKLESSNESS; RESPONSI- 
BILITY. 


ISOLATION See COMMON COM- 
MUNICABLE DISEASES OF CHILDHOOD; 
QUARANTINE. 


ITCHING A baby’s scratching or 
an older child’s complaints of an itch 
can indicate, of course, anything from 
a momentary tickle to the outbreak of 
a rash connected with some disease. 
Itching caused by the latter will be 
treated along with the disease. An or- 
dinary irritation that may come, for 
instance, from elastic pants too tight 
around the waist or from a sweater 
collar can be relieved by cold com- 
presses, calamine lotion, or a paste 
made of bicarbonate of soda. Itching 
that persists without apparent reason 
should be called to a doctor’s attention. 

See also BITES, INSECT; COMMON 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASES OF CHILD- 
HOOD; RASHES. 
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JAZZ See MUSIC APPRECIATION 
and article Music for Children, page 
623. 


JEALOUSY AND RIVALRY 
Feelings of rivalry exist to some ex- 
tent in everyone. They grow out of a 
natural wish to assert oneself, to be 
recognized, to win one’s full share of 
respect, admiration, and especially 
love. A child’s first and keenest rivalry 
is generally felt toward a brother or 
sister. Rivalry also arises between chil- 
dren in school, between playmates and 
best friends, A child can see a rival in 
a relative, sometimes in a friend he 
feels is too close to his parents, and 
often in his working mother’s job. 

Rivalry can also lead to resentment 
and jealousy. Everyone feels jealous or 
envious sometimes. When a child 


shows persistent signs of jealousy, he 
surely needs to be helped to feel that 
he is loved for himself, without any 
comparison to others. 

On the other hand, rivalry has its 
Positive aspects as a spur toward de- 
velopment and achievement. The 
younger child in a family often learns 
more quickly because he is trying to 
keep up with the older one. A chubby 
girl may stick to her diet only out of 
longing to be as slim as her best 
friend. A schoolboy who struggles 
against discouragement in a subject 
only to keep pace with a rival may end 
by mastering it. y 

It is a mistake, however, to use ri- 
valry as a whip to a child’s lagging 
efforts or as a rebuke for his failure. 
Children enter a hopeless race often 
enough without any suggestion from 


rr 

JEALOUSY AND RIVALRY—Children are understandably jealous of their parents’ 
affections, and when a new child comes into the family, rivalries are almost in- 
evitable. Jealousies and rivalries will be kept at a minimum when each child is 
given to feel that he is loved for himself, without any comparison to others. The 
greater the child's assurance that he is loved and approved by his parents as he is, 
the less will he fear rivalries of any kind. Parents may want to point out to their 
children that there are times when one or the other will receive special considera- 
tion, but that each of them can continue to count on getting his full share. 
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To a first-born, the arrival of a baby brother 
can lead to devastatingly painful emotions. No 
matter how well the parents have prepared the 
way for baby's coming, some children are 
bound to feel that the love and attention that 
were theirs exclusively are now to be trans- 


ferred to the new child. Added to these emo- 
tions is the confusion caused by the child's 
natural tender feelings for the baby. The con- 
fusion often brings on feelings of guilt—so 
strong in this little boy's case that he crawls 
under the crib and proclaims ‘Now I'm in jail." 
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Situations like these will have to be handled 
on a day-to-day basis, until the child realizes 
that he will continue to get his full share of love 
and attention. The first days following the new- 
born's arrival will be difficult and will require 
tact. This is not the only time, however, that 
the baby's presence will be resented A child 


may ‘cover it up,™ but he will often be jealous. 


While Mother attends the baby, the little boy 
does everything in his power to get her atten- 
tion. But when baby’s needs are taken care of, 
Mother is quick to show that her feelings for 
the older child are unchanged and that she has 
the same love and affection for him that she 
always had. If he regresses and occasionally 


acts like a baby himself, she indulges him. 


It takes time, but as long as 
the child is given to feel that the 
newborn is not a rival, his jeal- 
ousies will gradually lessen and 
in their place will develop feel- 
ings of warm affection. It is not 
wise to insist that the older 
child help take care of the new 
baby, but if the desire is ex- 
pressed, his help should by all 
means be encouraged. He can 
assist in many ways, fetching 
and handing things, and it is a 
good idea to have him hold the 
baby for a few minutes, if he 
wishes, as long as the baby 
is being held safely and a 
grownup is nearby. It is also 
recommended that the older 
child be given extra treats at 
this time—extra time with Dad, 
for example, and other treats. 
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adults. A little girl may strive to 
achieve the same kind of grown-up 
companionship with her mother that 
her teen-age sister has. A boy may feel 
he is expected to win athletic medals 
because a favorite uncle did. 

The intensity of children’s rivalries 
often puzzles parents, especially when 
they themselves have been careful not 
to encourage competition. Rivalry be- 
gins early. The baby needs his par- 
ents’ love as a base for his security, 
and any person who seems better 
equipped to win love, even through 
simply being older or of a different 
sex, is automatically a rival. Even the 
parents’ special relationship to each 
other inevitably makes the child feel 
left out. 

The more confident a child is that 
his parents love and approve of him 
as he is, the less he needs to struggle 
against real or imagined rivals. A per- 
son who feels loved and valued can 
compete healthily for what he wants 
(and what he can reasonably expect 
of himself), yet suffer little jealousy 
because of another’s success. 

See also AGGRESSIVENESS; BROTHERS 
AND SISTERS; COMPETITION; INDIVID- 
UAL DIFFERENCES; NEW BABY IN FAM- 
ILY. 


JOBS As boys and girls get on 
toward their teens they often become 
interested in getting some kind of job 
during vacations, week ends, or after- 
school hours. The desire is a natural 
one. The youngsters want to earn 
money, both for the things money can 
buy and for the feeling of being grown 
up and useful. They want, too, a taste 
of independence and more adult re- 
sponsibility, though they may not 
think in these terms. 

Many children today are too shel- 
tered for too long, and this desire for 
a job is a wholesome reaction. When 
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the time comes to take their places in ` 
the working world, some children have 
had no experience in working with 
others and for others, no clear idea of 
what is expected of them on the job. 
Learning to adjust to others is one of 
the most important “skills” to acquire, 
and it can best be acquired in on-the- 
job relationships. Working on different 
kinds of jobs in a serious way also 
helps a young person to make a wiser 
choice of his occupation. Instead of 
dreaming about farm life, newspaper 
work, or being a department-store ex- 
ecutive, he can get a more realistic 
view of it by working in his chosen 
field—no matter on how simple a 
level. ; 

Then, too, with the almost stagger- 
ing rate of technological change in the 
world today, many boys and girls will, 
in the future, have to shift from one 
kind of job to another. Not many will 
be able to choose one occupation and 
stay with it for a lifetime. The teen-age 
youngster who has made good on sev- 
eral different kinds of jobs will be able 
to make future shifts more easily. 

It is both natural and sensible for 
parents to be concerned lest their boys 
and girls overdo their outside work. 
Of course parents don’t want their 
youngsters to strain themselves physi- 
cally, to be indoors too much, work 
until late hours at night, or at unsuit- 
able jobs for unscrupulous employers. 
In such matters, child-labor laws are a 
great protection. In any case, however, 
it is often wise to get some outside ad- 
vice. The child’s doctor would be the 
best one to decide whether certain 
kinds of strenuous work put too great 
a physical strain on a growing boy. 
Neighbors are often able to give some 
information about the jobs a teen-age 
girl is considering—being a stock girl 
in the town’s department store or a 
copy girl on a newspaper. The children 
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Jobs — A spare-time job can give a child confidence, 
Preparation in working responsibly with others, his 
own money to handle, and possibly, the chance of 
appraising his chosen field. Parents must consider the 
amount and physical suitability of the work. 


themselves should also find out as 
many details as possible about the jobs 
they are considering. 

When children express the desire to 
work, the question should usually be 
“how much work and what kind of 
work” rather than “to work or not to 
work.” Even an elementary-school 
child can sometimes find some work 
within his strength and capacity. It is 
up to the parents, however, to make 
sure that a boy who, for instance, has 
to get up early enough in the morning 
to deliver newspapers will be getting 
the sleep he needs. Parents have to see 
to it that their youngsters get enough 
rest and enough time for studies, social 
activities, and home responsibilities. 
The main point is that instead of veto- 
ing their children’s suggestions parents 
can help them find suitable occupa- 
tions. 
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Quite often the only kind of work 
a boy or girl can get is mowing a 
neighbor’s lawn, weeding his garden, 
or cleaning his house. Parents fre- 
quently resent such jobs, for they feel 
that if their child is going to do that 
kind of work he should do it at home. 
While children do have a responsibil- 
ity toward their own homes, there is 
quite a difference, when it comes to 
jobs, between working for parents and 
working for others. A boy who has a 
job washing a neighbor’s car can say, 
“Too bad, fellows, I can’t play ball 
this afternoon, I have a job.” He 
doesn’t feel sorry for himself and he is 
proud of his responsibility, But when 
he has a home chore he is more likely 
to say, “Aw, Mom, can’t it be done 
just as well tomorrow?” And almost 
every soft-hearted Mom will agree that 
it can. So it sometimes works out bet- 
ter to encourage teen-agers to work 
for others. 

Another question that is bound to 
come up when young people earn 
money is, “Whose money is this?” Is 
it right for parents to pay all of a 
boy’s or girl’s living expenses while 
the youngster spends his earnings, 
sometimes large amounts, on all sorts 
of extras and extravagances? Most 
people would agree that this is not 
right, but it is a matter of family rela- 
tionships rather than of money. Par- 
ents want to make sure that they ac- 
knowledge that the money earned is 
the youngster’s; they cannot take it 
from him. But they want the young- 
Ster to recognize, too, that as part of 
the family he has certain obligations. 
Just what these are financially will 
have to be decided in detail through 
a frank (though tactful) discussion of 
the family financial situation balanced 
against the youngster’s needs. Many 
boys and girls find a new kind of self- 
confidence in earning money to pay 
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for some of their clothing and school 
expenses or in saving for further edu- 
cation. 

See also BANK ACCOUNTS FOR CHIL- 
DREN; COLLEGE; HOUSEHOLD CHORES; 
RESPONSIBILITY and articles Ado- 


Job Opportunities 


lescence: On the Way to Maturity, page 
258; Job Opportunities, following; 
Money of Their Own, page 62; Teen- 
Agers Today, page 44; Vocational 
Guidance: Making the Most of Your 
Child's Abilities, page 1031. 
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Res ARE predicting that work as 
we now know it will not exist. 
What we call work may, in the not-too- 
distant future, be limited to perhaps 2 
per cent of the present labor force, with 
most Americans free to pursue their 
lives very much as they wish, enjoying 
vastly increased amounts of real leisure 
time. 

Such far-reaching changes, however, 
are not likely to affect the immediate 
vocational prospects of youngsters. At 
present, parents have no choice but to 
try to help their children prepare for 
a world in which work will be impor- 
tant, although perhaps greatly changed 
in specific method and style. The fol- 
lowing trends will vitally affect the 
nature of job opportunities in the com- 
ing years and are presented as an aid 
for parents to help their children make 
sound vocational choices. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Young people can expect that their 
working lives will be affected by two 
major forces: automation and the 
growth in population. Computer- 
directed machines will continue to re- 
duce opportunities for unskilled labor 
in many fields, Along with blue-collar 
workers, white-collar workers will be 
affected, particularly those involved in 
routine operations: the typist, the route 
clerk, the telephone operator. And, as 
these workers are displaced, there will 
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be a growing tendency to eliminate the 
middle management personnel respon- 
sible for supervising them. At the same 
time, there will be widening opportuni- 
ties in new occupations. People will 
have to be trained to do the basic 
thinking and programming that the 
computer machines require and to im- 
plement scientific findings in many 
fields of endeavor. 

Work already has moved away from 
manufacturing and production to serv- 
ice occupations. This trend will con- 
tinue. With the growth in population, 
many more workers will be needed in 
a wide variety of health, education and 
welfare occupations, in government as 
well as in private enterprises. The de- 
mand for teachers will be especially 
acute. 

Large numbers of people enjoying 
mands for workers in cultural and 
artistic fields. Actors and entertainers 
will be needed not only for general 
entertainment, but for special perform- 
ances for schools and other educational 
institutions. Musical activities on every 
level will also offer many opportunities 
for talented young people. Workers will 
be needed at many levels in museums, 
libraries, theaters, film and recording 
studios. Growing international contact 
will create new career opportunities 
from the secretarial on up in diplo- 
matic and cultural areas. Foreign lan- 
many leisure hours will create new de- 
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Tete Fe 
Jobs—A summer job as junior counselor at camp 
can be helpful in dealing with people, especially 
groups. Supervising children affords experience in 
managing a variety of social situations. 


guage study and study of other nations, 
their customs, ways of life, etc., will 
become increasingly important. 

In short, although there are bound 
to be many difficulties, particularly for 
the underskilled during the period of 
transition, eventually opportunities for 
meaningful work will be widened. 


EDUCATION 


For the immediate future, young 
people will need to plan on many years 
of schooling. In most areas, at least a 
high school education is essential to 
meet the minimum requirements of the 
job market. Many young people will 
need further training in technical 
schools, colleges, graduate and profes- 
sional schools. ` 

In many cases, a meaningful general 
education will prove more valuable. 
however, than a too-early emphasis on 
direct vocational training and the ac- 
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quisition of specific skills. Modern in- 
dustry is finding that students trained 
to master one process or machine often 
have more difficulty adapting to new 
processes and machines than young 
people who have been less specifically 
trained but have a broader general 
knowledge. Similarly, rote learning and 
the accumulation of factual data will 
be less useful than an education that 
requires young people to adapt to new 
situations and to think through prob- 
lems, developing new solutions out of 
their own driving interests and needs. 
At the same time, there is a trend 

toward the eventual shortening of the 
required period of schooling for the 
young, with greater emphasis given to 
on-the-job training and continuing edu- 
cation for adults. Many jobs will be 
performed by persons with less than a 
high school education working along- 
side others with highly specialized 
skills. The job of “teacher,” for exam- 
ple, may be broken down into many 
parts: teacher aide, teacher assistant, 
reading and math specialist, all work- 
ing under the supervision of a highly 
trained “master teacher.” In medicine, 
too, the growing use of machines will 
enable some of high school level to 
take over, under supervision, medical , 
procedures once limited to ‘highly 
trained physicians and technicians. Ex- 
periments indicate that given motiva- 
tion, on-the-job training, and supervi- 
sion, unskilled workers can successfully 
manage many jobs once reserved for 
professional workers. Although such 
dramatic changes in education require- 
ments are likely to come slowly, they 
will become increasingly important in 
a society geared to eliminating cul- 
tural, social and economic barriers. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE 


A rapidly changing economy re- 
quires a new flexibility in making voca- 


Job Opportunities=Mowing the lawn and helping 
care for the baby of the neighbor next door can be 
remunerative and fun; doing the same thing at home 


is often a chore. Parents generally pay the child for 
any task that they would otherwise have to pay 
someone else to do. A Junior lifesaving course can 


pay the adolescent handsome returns, not only in 
future emergencies, but also as training for a sum- 
mer job as camp counselor or lifeguard. Even young 
children can earn money by making cakes and candy 
to sell to friends and neighbors. Parents will lend a 
hand to get the children started. 


Jobs 


tional choices. Parents sometimes grasp 
eagerly at a young child’s momentary 
decision (“I want to be an engineer”), 
with the result that all other possibili- 
ties are unintentionally foreclosed. 
Making a temporary decision (or, more 
often, a series of such decisions) is of 
great value to a young person. It helps 
him to focus his ideas and energies sig- 
nificantly. In general, however, it is 
wise to label such choices “subject to 
change without notice.” Youngsters 
have always needed the freedom to 
change goals as they matured (other- 
wise we would all be firemen or 
nurses), but flexibility has a new im- 
portance today as work itself changes. 
No one can predict the sudden emer- 
gence of new occupations, the rapid 
elimination of old ones. Young people 
must be prepared for the strong possi- 
bility that their occupational goals will 
continue to need adjustment during 
their adult working lives. 

One aspect of vocational choice is 
more predictable: jobs in the future will 
be far less sex-defined than they are 
even today. Already many men are 
successfully managing office work once 
considered “feminine”; many women 
are entering industrial and manage- 
ment fields previously closed to them. 
Parents will need to keep in mind that 
old concepts of “masculine” and “femi- 
nine” work are disappearing, and that 
a youngster’s job choice has no per- 
ceptible bearing on the essentially inner 
qualities of being a boy or a girl. 


JOB ORIENTATION 


Just understanding what work is, is 
difficult for today’s young people. In 
former times, everyone knew what the 
carpenter did: his work was readily 
apparent. But how many of us, even as 
adults, really know what a company 
vice-president or a “traffic manager” 
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Job Opportunities 


in an advertising agency really does? 
Helping young people to understand 
the nature of work and the many pos- 
sibilities open to them will increasingly 
become a job for the schools. Guidance 
counselors will be greatly needed in the 
years ahead. Often parents, too, can 
help by letting youngsters in on the 
workings of their own jobs, by enlist- 
ing the aid of relatives and friends for 
a close-up view of others. Books, 
pamphlets, films on specific careers are 
available in many schools and libraries. 
Modern fiction and biography some- 
times provide useful models for young- 
sters to consider. In many cities, inside 
tours of major companies can be 
arranged. When such projects take into 
account a youngster’s interest and 
readiness, valuable insights can be 
gained. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


The most valuable knowledge about 
work comes, of course, from work it- 
self. Yet at present there are few op- 
portunities—although they will grow— 
for untrained youngsters to get work 
or even to serve a meaningful appren- 
ticeship. Nevertheless, parents can en- 
courage their youngsters to use all 
available opportunities to test out their 
interests and skills, not only in school, 
but in part-time jobs in business firms 
and in industry as well as in volunteer 
services. 

Young volunteer workers are needed 
in hospitals, in after-school centers, in 
social and welfare programs of all 
kinds. Such work can offer useful in- 
sight into professional fields that will 
expand with a growing population. 
More important, it can give young peo- 
ple increased awareness of others and 
of themselves, as well as valuable ex- 
perience in trying out the interpersonal 
skills that have become so important in 
all fields of endeavor. 


— 


